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MNaltonal Accounting Machines save us more than 75% 
annually on our investment!”’ 


Our National Accounting Machines re- 
turn us, in direct savings, about 75% an- 
nually on our investment. However, since 
this estimate does not include certain 
other savings that we consider intangible 
(such as reduced floor space, lower forms 
cost, and the simplicity that permits us 
tO train operators at reduced cost) the 
total savings are more than 75% a year 

“Nationals handle the work in our Ac- 
counts Payable, Accounts Receivable and 


—BAUER & BLACK, Chicogo, ii! 


Division of The Kendall Company 


Payroll departments. In addition to sav- 
ing valuable time, they help our operators 
do more and better work with less effort. 

“The versatility of our Nationals helps 
us combine the production of much 
needed records and, without extra effort, 


gives essential data on a tight schedule.” 


Leo gaMQth.. 34 


Divisional Comptroller 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 


977 OFFICES 


IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. 
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Hose gives tank cars 
a hot steam bath 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


 pewaly a catload of asphalt to be 
used for paving highways. But first 
the construction company has to get the 
thick, gooey stuff out of the tank car. 
To do this, they shoot scalding steam 
through hose into the tank car. The 
asphalt melts enough to be Soe 
out easily, quickly. Only one trouble. 
The heat and pressure ruined ordinary 
rubber hose in no time. There was con- 
stant expense — and always the danger 
of bursting, scalding the workmen. 
Then the construction company 
heard about the Burstproof steam 
hose, developed by B. F. Goodrich. It's 


made with braided steel wire buried 
in the rubber—not one length has 
ever been known to burst. That's only 
one of many B. F. Goodrich improve- 
ments in steam hose—some to make 
it safer, others for longer life, lower 
cost. The B. F. Goodrich hose has 
been on the job 2% years now—far 
longer than any hose used before— 
ante shows no signs of wearing out. 

Product improvement like this is 
always going on at B. F. Goodrich. 
New ways are constantly being found to 
make hose, conveyor belts, V belies work 
better, last longer. No product is ever 


regarded as “finished” or standardized 

How this cuts your costs: Because of 
these improvements and because 
B. F.Goodrich is one company that will 
never lower its quality standards, you 
can be sure of top performance and 
real money savings when you specify 
B. F. Goodrich. To find out about the 
latest improvements in the rubber prod- 
ucts your Company uses, call yous BPG 
distributor or write The B.-F, Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-440, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





This picture of a prospector staking a claim 
pointed up a Parape story on the pitfalls and 


promises in buying uranium stocks. 


Eight in every ten Parave readers stopped, 


looked and read. 


Features like this, week after week, make 
PARADE the best read magazine in print 

and give advertisers twice as many readers 
for their dollar as the big weekday magazines, 
according to independent surveys. 


No doubt about it: To give sales 
a shot in the arm, to make dealers happy . . . 
Parave has what it takes. 


PARADE... The Sunday magazine 
section of 47 fine newspapers in 

47 major markets ...with more than 
14 million readers every week. 
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To the most 
important man 
we know... 








the man who MUST 
have shipments on time! 


If you or your customers sometimes have 
to wait days —or even hours — for goods 
or parts that can start making money 
only after they arrive, you should find 
out NOW about the new Slick Overnight 
Service between major cities. 


SLICK saves days compared to 
Railway Express 


SLICK saves ¥/ to 24 the cost 
of Air Express (50 Ib. and up) 


The new Slick serves over 30 cities, coast 
to coast. Check your phone book; our 
representatives can probably shuw you 
how to save time at little or no extra cost. 


Have your Shipments sent 
SLICK AIR FREIGHT 


SPEED « ECONOMY + DEPENDABILITY 


LICK 


The Certificated Scheduied 
Air Freight Line 


For rates and schedules write 
Slick Airways, inc., Burbank, Calif, 











CAPACITIES OF THE GPE PRODUCING COMPANIES 


@ PRECISION MECHANICS, OPTICAL DEVICES, CERAMICS 








@ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & COMPONENTS s | 





ELECTRONICS 





@ HYDRAULICS, LIQUIDS PROCESSING, HEAT EXCHANGE 
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e TELEVISION 
STUDIO, THEATRE, EDUCATIONAL, BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL 


* INSTRUMENTS, SERVOS, CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC, PNEUMATIC, MAGNETIC, ELECTRONIC 





— @ ORRCRAFT & MISSILE GUIDANCE, CONTROL, SIMULATION - 





AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS & COMPONENTS 





RADAR, MICROWAVE, ULTRASONICS | ; 


MOTION: PICTURE & AUDIO EQUIPMENT - 
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are contributing to America’s progress. 


AVIATION 


is one of more than a dozen major industries many of whose 
needs are anticipated and met by the research and develop- 
ment activities of the producing companies of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation. The highly advanced aeronautical 
products and systems manufactured by the several GPE Com- 
panies which devote substantial resources to progress in this 
field are responsible for conspicuous advances in aviation and 
are setting new standards of performance. 

The skills and resources of the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation form the building 
blocks of GPE Coordinated Precision Technology. Through 
this basic GPE operating policy, each company’s specialization 
in its areas of competence is supplemented by the resources 
of other GPE Companies, wherever relevant. An outstanding 
example of GPE Coordinated Precision Technology is the recent 
achievement of quantity production of the most advanced auto- 
matic airborne navigation system known. This system is the 
successful culmination of eight years of intensive research and 
development activity centered in General Precision Laboratory 
Incorporated and supported by the facilities and personnel of 
other GPE Companies. 

This mutuality of ideas, techniques and tools, so effective 
in solving aviation problems, has likewise resulted in a diversi- 
fied line of precision equipment of superior design and per- 
formance which has wide application over an extensive range 
of other industries. 

A brochure descriptive of GPE Coordinated Precision 
Technology and the work of the GPE Companies is available. 
Address your request, or inquiries on specific problems, to: 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


= Q a 


auwno conronanion UNK AVIATION. INC. <n smome euacrasc ASKAMA REGULATOR 
GINGHAMTON, mM COMPANY - CHICAGO 








In spinning, a soft, rope-like ribbon of fibers called 
‘roving’ is drawn out and twisted to make yarn. If 
yarn breaks, adhesive force of invisible water films on 
both yarn and front spinning roll may cause yarn end 
to “lap up” or wrap around the roll, as shown in center 
above, Lapped yarn must then be cut away. If adhe- 
sive force is destroyed, however, broken yarn will fall 
away from roll, making it easier to “piece up” the end. 
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Twe leyers of ions (clectrically charged particles) form in the 
microscopic films of water on both yarn and spinning roll cover. 
(Moisture film and yarn greatly enlarged in drawing.) This ion 
arrangement creates an adhesive force (electro-kinetic potential) 
that bonds water films tightly to surfaces of roll cover and yarn. 





eeps water from becoming “sticky” 


Unique electrolyte gets rid of surface attraction on yarn 
spinning rolls; may lead to improved drive 
and feed rolls for other industries 


You can't see it, you can’t feel it; but covering prac- 
tically everything exposed to humid air is a micro- 
scopic film of water. Sometimes this film becomes 
“sticky” like an adhesive and bonds things together. 

This stickiness, known technically as a form of 
surface attraction, has been the cause of serious 
problems in industry, particularly in spinning 
textile yarns. A few years ago, however, Arm- 
strong textile research men found a way to prevent 
this water film from becoming sticky. Strangely 
enough, they did it with glue! 

Armstrong chemists reasoned that a water film 
on a surface acts like an adhesive because it con- 
tains layers of electrically charged particles called 
ions. One layer of ions is positive, the other nega- 
tive. This layer arrangement of ions creates an 
electrical potential that acts like an adhesive force. 
It actually bonds the moisture film tightly to the 
surface of the material it covers. " 

In the manufacture of yarn, the film of moisture 
on both spinning rolls and yarn frequently causes 
a phenomenon known as “lapping up.” When the 
yarn breaks during spinning, the loose end sticks to 
the spinning roll and wraps tightly around it. Pro- 
duction is stopped until the lapped yarn can be re- 
moved from the roll. 


Armstrong scientists prevent this “lapping up” by 
adding an electrolyte to the synthetic rubber used 
in making spinning roil covers. According to 
theory, this new roll covering material releases into 
the water film additional ions which cancel out, 
or neutralize, the bonding force created by the 
double-layer arrangement. The water film no 
longer holds the yarn to the roll. 

Of all the electrolytes tested, one of the best at 
preventing water from becoming sticky is animal 
glue. (The details of this development are covered 
in Patents No. 2,450,409-410). Special studies are 
now going on at the Armstrong Research and De- 
velopment Center to see if such electrolytic ma- 
terials used in roll coverings can help solve surface 
attraction problems in other industries, 


if you manufacture equipment using resilient rolls for han- 
dling web or film material, you may be troubled by a similar 
form of surface attraction. Specialists at the Armstrong Re- 
search and Development Center will be glad to determine 
whether or not an electrolytic rubber roll covering would 
improve the operation of your equipment. For details, call 
the nearest Armstrong Industrial Division Office or write on 
your letterhead to Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, 8205 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Aymstrong INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


«++ USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
adhesives . . . cork compositions . . . cork-and-rubber . . . felt papers . . . friction materials 














i yarn breaks after being drawn under roll, water films hold 
broken end to roll cover causing a “lap up.” This is a result of 
two water films meeting under pressure of roll and merging into 
one, Internal forces in single film make it resist splitting . . . 
and ion arrangements bond it to surfaces of both yarn and roll 





NEW 
WATER FILM 
FORMING 

















Such “lap ups” are stopped by roll cover containing electrolyte 
which puts additional ions into water film. These Rook up ion 
arrangement, destroying adhesive force or electro- ) poten- 
tial. Water film loses its stickiness . . . weight of yarn pulls it 
away from roll cover . . . and broken yarn end cannot “lap up.” 





A Shady Business 


Dear Sir: 

] was indeed gratified by your 
article, “Moonshining: A Big Busi- 
ness in the Shadows,” which ap- 
peared in BUSINESS WEEK April 
30°55,p.155. 

Such information and education 
are needed both by the public and 
our elected representatives to make 
them realize not only the difficulties 
involved in our industry, but what 
wrongs the high tax on distilled 
Spirits is promoting... . 

M. J. HALPERN 
DIRECTOR OF TRADE RELATIONS 
SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AT YOUR RECORD KEEPING Dear Sir: 


I wish . . . to extend to you our 


and the second look will give you a shock (if you are using conventional compliments sad agypecistion fer 


filing equipment for large-volume records)! The second look will unmask ase — er mona ? yong 
unorganized and purposeless activity whe: it comes to keeping records pote s eae ee ok Sie aes 
. records on credit, equipment, sales, service, cost, cross-index, etc. titled Moonshining: | A Big Busi- 
ness in the Shadows. 
Now... look at the operating advantages offered by motorized Diebold lt was an excellent article 
Super Elevator Files. With these files, you can “marshal” H.R Slaneunneosn 
recerds for orderly productive work. Operators can remain seated. rants : 
Records are brought to them instantly at the touch of a button. are nig a ee 
Diebold Elevator Files save up to 50% in time and space costs for their aw vent. 0. ¥ 
users... savings that show initial investment write-offs in 5 to 18 months! roe, oa 
For example . . . $14,000.00 annual savings write-off initial investment 
in 17 weeks! Take that second look ... today .. . and call your local What Is a Coat? 
Diebold representative or mail this coupon. Dear Sir: 


Re an article in your Apr.2’55 


‘ 
D | & Bo L D M OTO R | Z E D “Mink is the Bright Spot in Retail 
Fur Industry.” 
SU PER ELEVATOR it states, “The bright spot is the 
mink business which now consti- 
; FILES tutes about 90% of the domestic 
Sr retail fur coat sales.” Is this cor- 
rect, or should this be 90% of all 
fur sales, which would include 
capes, stoles, jackets and coats? 
I. F. Taytor 
ooh dana’ SUPERVISOR, FUR DEPT. 
Elevator File JOHN NORTHWAY & SON, LTD. 
performance TORONTO, CANADA 
studies 
* The term “fur coat” as our re- 
porter used it was a collective 
designation, which if broken down 
would include capes, jackets, stoles 
and coats. The term “all fur sales” 
would have been clearer, and will 
be used in future similar fur ref- 
erences. 


Deeded, ncorporsted, : 
ge lpr hat Guilty Either Way 


Please show us how Super Elevator Files can save us 
time and money fer records. 





Dear Sir: 

The incongruity of two items in 
Individual Title BUSINESS WEEK May 7°55 makes 
me wonder whether the Dept. of 
the basis of keeping the left hand 
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Broadly diversified Military production demands are 
finding quick response and prompt deliveries in the flexible 
facilities of Avco’s Crosley Division. From miniaturized 
components to large airframe assemblies, fuzes to fire con- 
trol systems, Crosley reliability meets rigid specifications 
for “rightness.” 


Enthusiasm in research and development at the Crosley 
Division of Aveo is converting theories of tomorrow into 
practical production today. And constantly, specialized 
testing facilities are created to keep pace with the com- 
plexities of the projects under development. 


An illustrated brochure describing Crosley’s flexible facilities 
is available to Procurement Agencies and Defense Con- 
tractors. Write for your copy today, on your business 
letterhead. Avco Defense and Industrial Products, 

Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


CROSLEY « LYCOMING « AMERICAN KITCHENS DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Easy-action push button—instant response with never a spurt, splash or dribbie! 


2-WAY Westinghouse 
Water Cooler Exclusive 


Dual Electric controls (push button and foot-pedal)! A costly 
“extra” on other coolers but standard equipment with 
Westinghouse! A touch of your toe or finger tip delivers a per- 
fectly directed stream of cool water. Automatic regulator even 
adjusts stream height to meet changes in water pressure. Features 
solenoid-type bubbler valve in sealed water circuit to eliminate 
leaks cul wear reduce upkeep give extra years service 
out of parts, Saves power, too! Exclusive Super Sub-Cooler and 
Pre-Cooler provides extra gallons of cool drinking water at no 
extra cost. Famed Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Refrigera- 
tion System assures service-free performance . . . years more life! 


PREE BOOKLET! “liow To Judge A Water Cooler!” Tips on what 
product features to look for in buying a water cooler. Shows coolers 
for every need, including special applications. Get your free copy 
by phoning your local Westinghouse Water Cooler Distributor today. 
Or write, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Generous, easy-to-reach foot-pedal—wonderful convenience when your arms are full. 


you Caw 8s SURE...1F as Westi nghouse 





in the dark as to the activities of 
the right hand. 

On page 41, you report this de- 
partment as intending to prosecute 
publishers because they “stick to 
their published advertising rates.” 
And on page 50, you report an 
action against a company because 
it is charged, among other things, 
with giving rebates to customers. 

So, if I stick to my price schedule, 
I am a crook and if I don’t stick 
to my price schedule, I am likewise 
a crook. How silly can anti-trust 
actions get? 

C. W. METCALF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Users of Computers 


Dear Sir: 

Re BUSINESS WEEK Mar.12°55,p. 
43. You did an excellent job of pre- 
senting linear programing to the 
public. However, the impression 
was created that it was chiefly the 
Navy which had applied linear 
programing methods to contract 
award problems... . 

Although the Navy has shown 
interest in this approach, it has 
been the Army, and in particular 
the Textile and Procurement 
Agency of the Quartermaster Corp, 
that has actualiy been using the 
SEAC ... in solving their con- 
tract award problems by linear 
programing. (The SEAC is the 
Automatic Digital Computer at the 
National Bureau of Standards.) 
They have been using this method 
for the last year and a half. 

HANS BREMER 
COMPUTATION LABORATORY 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
U. 8. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON dD. C. 


4th, 5th, 6th Heat 


Dear Sir 

In answer to Reader Kain, 
Reader Ellis of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. says he has the 
answer |BW-—May7'5S,pl3| to 
excess heat through individual 
room temperature control. How 
naive can he be? 

Would he move the secretary 
from the office, the nurse from the 
patient's room and the teacher 
from the classroom that the suffer- 
ers might enjoy normel tempera- 
ture? 

RaceH A. BURNHAM 
VICE PRESIDENT 
UNION MARKET NATIONAL BANK 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 
Re “Heat Hinders Too” |BW— 
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“No. it isn’t CANCER...” 


om £ are beginning to realize that there is much need- 
less worry about cancer. For example, the American 
Cancer Society reports that at a typical cancer clinic, 
where large numbers of people are examined, only about 
one out of every 125 is found to have cancer. 


Thanks to medical progress, the spirit of hopelessness 
that once surrounded cancer has been replaced by rising 
optimism. This is based in part on the increased number 
of lives now being saved. Records of the American Cancer 
Society, for instance, show that skin cancer, discovered 
early and treated promptly and properly, is curable in 
85 percent of the cases. 


What developments hold great promise for the future? 
For one thing, there are the advances achieved in both 
diagnosis and treatment. Cancer of certain internal organs, 
for example, can now be detected by searching under the 
microscope for cancerous cells cast off into body fluids. 
This yields clues to so-called “silent cancers,” or those 
which have not caused noticeable symptoms. It is in this 
stage that the disease is often curable. 


One great hope of cancer research today is that drugs 
will be found to cure both localized and widely spread 
cancer. Already there are chemicals which can slow down 
.-- and ever stop for awhile . . . the growth of some types 
of cancer cells. Today, however, only surgery and radia- 
tion offer hope of cure or control. 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 
Any sore that does not heal. 
. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 
Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
Any change in a wart or mole. 
. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
Any change in normal bowel habits. 


ee 











While the sweeping search of science goes on against 
cancer, everyone . . . especially those who are middle-aged 
and older . . . should take these two wise safeguards: 


1. Learn the seven danger signals listed here that give 
early warning of the possibility of cancer. Remem- 
ber, these signals are not sure signs of cancer. 


2. Have periodic medical examinations. These are 
especially important because about 50 percent of all 
cancers occur in body sites that can be readily exam- 
ined by the doctor. 


Cancer still ranks second as a cause of death—but 
cancer is not hopeless, Even with today’s weapons, we are 
..- according to the American Cancer Society . . . saving 
the lives of 70,000 people each year from cancer, 


Metropolitan Life insurance Co. 
1 Medison Ave., N. ¥. 10, N.Y. 


Please maii me a free copy of 
your booklet on Cancer, 655.5 
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HOW TO USE STANDARD HALLOWELL 
CABINET BENCHES AND ACCESSORIES 
IN PLANT MODERNIZATION 


MODEL 608 - STEEL TOP, 
STEEL BACK PANEL,” 
BOTTOM SHELF, AND 
CABINET TYPE BENCH LEGS 


USE THEM AS 
INDIVIDUAL BENCHES 


he, Abo 
TOP SHELF 


ASSEMBLE THEM IN 
CONTINUOUS. ~~ ’ 
LINE _ a 











“ “ADD SLIDING DOORS. 
tee AND_SHELVES. 


4 TOP MATERIALS, JLENGTHS, 4WIDTHS 
4 HEIGHTS - ALL_ STANDARD 


Stendard Units Standard Accessories: MALLOWELL 
Sturdy Steei Construction Stocked by ee ee 
Leading Shop Equipment Dealers Send 
for"Benchery”..a Humorous Booklet on 
What You Can Do with Hallowell! Benches - 
Hallowell Snop Equipment Division, 
Standard Pressed Steei Co. 

Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





BENCHES (CABINET, WORK, UNIT) « STOOLS AND CHAIRS « SHOP DESKS « TOOL 
STANDS AND CABINETS + DRAWERS, DRAWER TIERS « STEEL CARTS « SHELVING 





Apr.16°55,p12—Readers Report] 
and the two replies published to 
date, the answer lies both in the 
distribution of the heat and also 
individual room temperature con- 
trol. 
The heat distribution system must 
be zoned properly to afford heating 
for exterior spaces and ventilation, 
or even cooling, in other spaces as 
required. 

With heating and/or cooling 
available to all spaces, and each 
of these spaces with individual tem- 
perature control, the hindrances of 
overheating will be eliminated. 

JaMes M. Purpy 
BLUM & GUERRERO, ENGRS. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

I am in complete accord with 
Reader Kain . . . in regard to his 
statement, “Far too many offices 
show temperatures of 80F all 
winter long.” I do believe, how- 
ever, that the remedy is readily 
available to all property owners at 
a very reasonable cost... . 

The solution is to install indi- 
vidual room controls so that the 
occupant of each office space can 
set the temperature to meet their 
particular requirements. regardless 
of the other tenants in the build- 
ar 

H. R. Come 
REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 
HEATING CONTROLS DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Millions Mystify 


Dear Sir: 

Someone with the time and the 
necessary misanthropic instincts 
should be able te provide consider- 
able amusement for himself and 
his like-minded unfriendly friends 
by checking up a few years later 
on industry spokesmen’s state- 
ments. My kind suggestion to un- 
kind people is based on the first 
article in BUSINESS WEEK May 
7'55,p25, “No Rest for the Steel- 
men.” This poinis out the possi- 
bility that the present 125-million 
ingot ton capacity will have to be 
increased. 

In 1947, before a special steel 
subcommittee of Sen. Kenneth 
Wherry's Small Business Commit- 
tee, the chief steel spokesman testi- 
fied that an output of 54-million 
tons annually would satisfy all 
normal needs and that to meet top 
loads, industry capacity should be 
76.3-million tons in 1950 and 78.4- 
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Approving fire protection installation plans and 
investment analyses is serious business-a de- 
cision that can have direct bearing on the profit 
margin of a business. 


That's why “Automatic” Sprinkler works closely with its customers and their 
architects, engineers and insurcnce counsellors on the development of a 
fire safety program, custom-engineered to specific needs. 

A standard “Automatic” Sprinkler system may be required, or conditions 
may dictate design of an entirely new method of fire control and extin- 
gvishment for unusuval or severe hazards. In any event, “Automatic” Sprinkler 
protection represents the last word in engineering technique... . the 
finest of manufactured components, and the highest standards 
of installation craftsmanship. 


' , | t 
A . + a | > ae | i . | 
“Witt whe "Better BLUEPRINT your 
f/ Fl, PROFITS of tomorrow, by 
Stinrler ; investigating ENGINEERED 


Wulemiult Gunkler 





CORPORATION OF AMERICA PROTECTION — today! 


YOUNGSTOWN, OGHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 





DO YOUR )SCALES 
ADD UP'TO A 


TODAY IT PAYS TO TAKE A 
PLANT-WIDE LOOK AT WEIGHING 
you have the right scales in the right 
pacer A modern Weighing System works 
and i in hand with your accounting system and 


makes a big difference in helping you win 
your war on costs. Weight records that originate at scales flow 
to the accounting areas and directly affect costs, inventories and 
customer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the frst time. That's why it’s more than 
ever important to think of weighing not in terms of isolated 
scales, but as a vital part of your overall cost-control system. 


If you would like to explore this in relation to your plant, why not 
drop us a line today? No obligation, of course. 

Ask about the “weighing system plan.” 

loledo Scale Company, 

loledo 1, Ohio, 


million in 1955. It's my admittedly 
hazy recollection that the govern- 
ment economists, led by Dr. Louis 
H. Bean, were ridiculed for fore- 
casting a demand of over 100- 
million tons in 1950 and 120- 
million tons in 1955... . 

J. F. STRALEY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


so low. And using Reader Straley’s 
figures for 1950 and 1955, it seems 
that the industry’s performance was 
at least as good as the predictions. 


Greatly Exaggerated 


Dear Sir: 

I was surprised to notice that in 
the May 14, 1955 issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK, page 80, you had jumped 
the gun in announcing my death. 

May I assure you that I feel 
pretty well and am considered 
alert enough by Clevite Corp. to be 
allowed to serve as Vice-President 
and General Manager. 

HERMAN L. WECKLER 
CLEVITE CORP. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

When Mark Twain's death was 
reported by mistake long before the 
event, he commented that “reports 
of my death are greatly exag- 
gerated.” 

The same thing can properly be 
said now about a statement in your 
otherwise excellent Chrysler Corp. 
story {BW—May14’55,p80] that 
put Herman Weckler out of this 
life. 1 can assure you that you 
could not be more wrong. He is 
very much alive and is now a vice- 
president and director of Clevite 
Corp. as many others here in De- 
troit will be glad to testify. 

FRANK KENESSON 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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How many of 
your lubricants are 


DEAD WEIGHT? 


Cut costs with Pure’s 
“Simplify and Save” Plan 


If your maintenance men are ham- 
pered by dozens of different oils and 
greases, here’s how to speed their 
lubrication work and make big sav- 
ings in man-hours. 

Pure Oil multi-purpose lubricants 
are the answer. In most plants no 
more than six of these money-saving, 


time-saving lubricants do the entire 
job. Makes lubrication faster, surer, 
simpler. Cuts costs right down the 
line from purchasing to application. 
Find out how Pure’s “Simplify and 
Save’’ Plan can cut costs in your 
plant. Reverse the charges to the 
nearest Pure Oil office today. 


Be sure with Pure PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities In Pure's marketing area 





This New Kitchen Gives More Storage Space... 


But Takes Up Less Storage Space 


you've never seen a kitchen that 

offers so much to so many people. 
The new American-Standard coaver- 
tible kitchen gives the housewife more 
usable storage space. Yet it saves on 
storage space for the distributor. At 
the same time, it speeds kitchen in- 
stallation for the builder and retailer. 

The American-Standard kitchen has 
convertible base cabinets so the house- 
wife can add or rearrange sliding wire 
shelves and drawers herself at any time 
to provide more usable storage space. 
Horizontal cabinet styling makes the 
kitchen look more spacious. And eye- 
pleasing handle color-guards come in a 
variety of exciting colors for distinc- 
tive kitchen decorating. The cabinets 
are made of steel for lasting appeal .. . 
durable, quiet-closing, non-warping, 
mar-resistant, 


All these features mark the new 
American-Standard kitchen as a tri- 
umph in design and convenience. 

But one of the most remarkable 
things about it is the ease and speed 
with which this kitchen can be in- 
stalled. For instance, the undersink 
cabinet can be assembled in minutes— 
by one man — from a few easy-to- 
handle component parts. This miracle 
of construction is made possible by 
a revolutionary assembly principle 
called Snap-Lock. An interlocking as- 
sembly channel aligns all the cabinets, 
clamps them together, and also fastens 
base cabinets securely to the separate, 
telescoping sub-base. Only a pair of 
pliers is needed to do the job. 

Just think of the time and money 
that builders can save in the assembly 
of this kitchen. And the saving the dis- 


tributor and retailer realize through 
smaller inventory, less storage space, 
elimination of multiple handling, and 
reduced transportation charges. 

In short, this remarkable kitchen 
typifies the foresight and ideals of 
service that, combined with quality 
products, have earned for American- 
Standard the reputation for leadership 
in the kitchen, plumbing, heating and 
cooling fields. Plumbing and Heating 
Division of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


KITCHENS 


Serving home and industry: UACANSTANDARD + MMTRICAN TLOWER ~ CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + GETROIT CONTROLS + AEWANEE BOLERS + ROSS LICHANGERS - SUMBCAM MIR CONDITIONERS 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


The U.S. economy has made the crucial shift. 


Business is hitting new highs. And the steam behind it comes from 
customers—from civilian, peacetime business. 


We've come a long way from the defense-propelled days of 1953. 


Almost any measure of business you look at is back to its 1953 
level—or above it. The broadest gauge of all—gross national product—is 
running abcve $370-billion. It will almost certainly top $380-billion this 
year. In 1953’s best quarter it almost reached $370-billion. 


Meanwhile military business has been declining steadily. It has been a 
drag, rather than a propellant, for almost two years. 


So 1953’s fear as to how we'd shift from a defense boom without a 
major recession is well behind us. 


A look at the figures shows you how far we’ve come from a defense 
economy. 


In 1953, national security took almost 15% of the U.S.’ total produc- 
tion. Investment—much of it spurred by five-year write-offs on defense 
industry—took a little more than 15%. 


Over-all, the government took 23% of our total output. That’s both 
the federal government and state and local government. 


Now national security takes only 11%. Investment is a little less than 
15%—and very little of it is geared to defense. 


Over-all, government has not dropped so sharply. But that’s because 
state and local governments have stepped up their spending to build roads, 
schools, and hospitals. 


The significant change is in the share going to consumers. The custom 
ers got only 62% of 1953’s production. Now they’re taking more than 65%. 


All this has already had a basic impact on business. Look at how 
investment by business is shifting to meet customers’ demands. 


The government is buying about $12-billion a year less than it was in 
1953. Consumers are buying about $11-billion more. 


Now consumer spending is more than taking up the slack. It’s moving 
higher—and putting pressure on capacity. That’s what’s behind the steel 
industry’s rush to build rolling mills and expand ingot capacity. 


There are risks built into a peacetime economy—but businessmen like 
it just the same. 

When defense orders are running high, the government has a powerful 
lever to control the economy. It can stem a recession merely by pushing 
out the contracts. 


And defense orders give a company a fat backlog of volume orders. 


But defense business is specialized and concentrated. Take a look at 
the leading companies among defense contractors (page 27). The top group 
is all aircraft. 

And any company can find its biggest contracts canceled fast. More- 
over, defense business in its nature tends to be low-profit. 


In building up civilian business, too, you feel you’re building a sound 
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foundation for the future. That’s why businessmen feel the shift away 
from a defense economy is a good thing (BW—May21,’55,p27). 


What's behind this surge of consumer buying? 


One thing is that incomes are breaking records. With taxes lower, more 
of it is take-home money. Right now this “disposable income” is running 
above $260-billion. 

And you get a very revealing glimpse into the workings of this economy 
when you look at the way that income is distributed. 

The U.S. has long been middle-class. Now it’s getting to be upper 
middle-class. The number of families in the lowest income groups is falling 
rapidly. The number moving into what might be called the upper middle 
groups is doubling and trebling (page 134). 


As families move up, too, they feel they can safely make more use of 
credit, Surveys of consumer finances show the middle-income groups 
are big users of installment credit to buy cars. 


Customers are also saving less of their incomes than they were in 1953. 
Savings are running about 7% of incomes now as against 8% then. 


—Oe— 


There’s a change also in the pattern of people’s spending. 
Hardgoods are getting a bigger slice of the consumer’s dollar. 


But despite all the emphasis on hardware, look at the department stores. 
In the first part of May, they were selling 10% more than a year ago, 4% 


above 1953. 


And it’s the luxuries that are getting the play. Biggest gainers among 
the departments are si!verware and clocks, jewelry of all kinds, handbags 
for women, furs, furnishings, and carpets. Major appliances, luggage, sport- 
ing goods—and boys’ and girls’ wear—are all up. 


If you have any doubts about statistics on the boom, look at what’s 
happening to meta!. Again and again the government has diverted metals 
ordered for stockpiles to commercial users. And it has even released metal 
it was holding in stockpiles. 


Some 3-million Ib. of nickel—important for stainless steel and auto trim 
—has been released. 


Copper, zinc, and lead are still going into stockpiles, but the government 
is not bearing down. Domestic demand is too strong. And, if a fabricator 
can show real hardship, stockpilers will release 16,000 tons in the third 
quarter. 

Aluminum is being diverted from stockpile channels—and it’s so tight 
there’s a squabble over it. Some fabricators claim they're not getting a fair 
share (page 31). 


—@— 
Is the auto boom going to ease? 


This first half’s production wili be a reeord—no matter what happens 
to labor negotiations or production in June. And the third quarter will run 
on at a high pace—1.8-million cars—says Ward’s Automotive Reports 

Incidentally, the "56 models are coming early. Ward’s also reports 
that at least seven car makes will switch over in July and August 
Contents copyrighted under the general cupyright om the May 28, 1950. lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 





STAINLESS STEEL FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mclouth 


STAINLESS 


Steel 


High quality stainless sheet 

and strip steel . . . for the product 
you make today and the 

product you plan for tomorrow. 


McLoutw Stree. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 





SECRETARY 
AND BOSS 
AGREE... 


Dear Mr. R e« Dear Miss 5S -- 


I'm just tickled pink with my new blue The pleasure's half mine! 


IBM "Executive"! It's so easy to use! "Executive" letters you've been turning out 


Those 


They tell me it took 2 pounds of pressure on your new IBM are so handsome, 
to work every key on my old manual -- they look as though they were printed. 

I know they help build « ompany prestige -- 
And my work goes so much faster ... actually open doors for us! So you'll 
the old daily "crisis" is a thing of the past! be seeing more IBM Electrics around here 
So thanks a million for IBM "power-typing, " soon. We know they'll pay for themselves 


ius \e ! , 
L just plain love it! in increased efficiency and prestige! 


Only IBM makes a complete line 
of electric typewriters 

IBM makes 32 models including this STANDARD and the EXECUTIVE 
shown above. They come in a wide variety of type faces and in 7 
handsome colors. You're sure to go electric — make sure you go IBM! 
@ For more information or a demonstration call your nearest IBM 
office or write to International Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 





ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS |... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


Business Machines Cory 





























1951 1952 1953 


§ Lotest Preeoeens Month 
Week Week Ago 


Business Week Index (above) . ial 1108 1402 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)... . eo 1 et a 2,324 12,338 2,307 1,698 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 218,972 221,746 225,074 158,023 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (King. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $71,939 $74,265 $60,377 $60,706 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 9.730 9,673 9,697 8,373 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbis.).......... 6,676 6,681 6,832 6,435 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,487 1,448 1,408 1,192 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons) 279,415 274,269 263,794 249,190 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) . 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... . 401.5 401.7 9 438.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = - 100) 91.0 91.5 7 86.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 86.4 86.1 : 102.5 
Print cloth ( and nearby, yd.) ; 18.7¢ 18.7¢ . 19.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947. 499 = =s 100). 144.8 144.8 ’ 140.8 
re steel com site (Irom Age, tom)... . ; $34.00 $34.33 d $28.25 
are (electrolytic , Connecticut Valley, E&MI, Ib.). 36.000¢ 36.000¢ ’ 30.000¢ 
rat (No. 2, Yard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.49 $2.54 i $2.33 
Cotton, daily price — ten ooynied markets, Ib.) 33.946 33.9B¢ : 34.35¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). .. , 604 $1.94 $1.95 d $2.12 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). nA 295, 303.1 230.1 
Medium hay corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) : 49% 50% 3.49% 3.48% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-t0-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing Misses - —21% 1i-24% 14-11% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. . . Jeernnant 56,262 56,234 56,613 53,715 +145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 84,523 84,214 84,864 79,764 +171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ese 22,743 22,721 22,530 21,975 ++#9,299 
U. S. gov't poy obligations held, reporting member banks vee 33,599 33,395 34,063 432,958 1149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,924 25,175 25,542 23,883 


Lotest Preceding Year 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


Cost of Living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) Gteb scree 114.2 114.3 114.6 83.4 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950 = 100)... Apri 109 107 58 N.A, 


* Preliminary, week ended May 21, 1955. ++ Estimate, 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request, 
+ Revised. N.A. Not available, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WHY RUSSIA HAS TO BARGAIN. Overextension 
in Europe and Asia and trouble at home will prod 
Soviets into trying to reconcile their differences 
with the West—a result may be a meaningful 
SONNE ss oe gp RRS aa ses oosveucbekss p. 25 


OMINOUS GAIN FOR THE REDS. Russia takes an 
apparent lead in the airpower race and it's setting 
off fireworks in Washington................ p. 26 
BIGGEST SUPPLIERS .. . for the nation’s defense 
program now are the aircraft and guided missile 
a MOLESTERS ere ee Pere p. 27 
BRONCS ON THE BLOCK SHOW HOW THEY 
TWIST ... at Montana auction where rodeo oper- 
ators pay good money for a fast buck........ p. 28 


WHY AREN’T THERE MORE JOBS? The figures 
say more goods and services are being turned out 
UP COW GI ss vitcc tec ccccccccccnccee p. 30 
NEW GOALS FOR DEFENSE PLANT. ODM is re- 
viewing defense expansion, especially in alu- 
REND 0d éucedabbetiee esis uinest dtiedcekeaes p. 31 
TESTS MEAN NEW SALK DELAYS. Government 
and vaccine makers are working out new stand- 
ards for producing and testing polio vaccine. .p. 32 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


THE NEW WORLD OF RESEARCH. Science is mov- 
ing into industrial labs, creating a new force in 
business and some problems and unknowns p. 104 


INTEGRATION AT A STANDSTILL. 
European economic union fails to 
materialize, but idea isn't dead. p. 148 


CHALLENGE TO FOREIGN PRO.- 
GRAM. Economists call for bolder 
aid program than Eisenhower pro- 
posed ; -p. 152 


SOVIET METHODS AND MACHINES 
GO TO WORK IN COMMUNIST 
CHINA . . . as it struggles to indus- 
trialize ..p. 154 
COFFEE PRICES .. . fall and Brazil 
looks to Europe for relief p. 159 


HOW MUCH STRAIN ON CREDIT? 
A lot depends on whether FRB acts 
to ease the current pinch......p. 4l 


INSIDER DEALS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
. a2 Washington moves to crack 
down on uranium speculation. .p. 52 


A HOWLING TRADE IN MONKEYS. 
How dealers in monkeys operate to 
keep up with demand from Salk vac- 
cine makers p. 62 


GAW: CONCESSIONS BY ALL? In. 
dications in Detroit point to adoption 
of a compromise plan ..p. 166 
ENGINEERS HOIST ‘JNION BANNER 
..» » @s strike ends at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell ... ..p. 168 
BEHIND THE DIXIE STRIKES ... is 
management's anti-union drive, ac- 
cording to the unions p. 169 














UP TO A MODEST GAIN. The ups 
and downs of executive salaries be- 
tween 1950 and 1954........p. 186 


EVERYBODY GAINS—-MOSTLY THE 
MAN IN THE MIDDLE .. . as income 
distribution shifts. . _p. 134 


FURNITURE BID. New firm hopes to 





The Pictures—Boecing—26, bottom; 
Chicago American—187, bottom 
(right); Cities Service-—-68; Comp- 
ton-—186, 2nd row (center); Du Mont 
Labs.—-82; First Research Corp. of 
America—169; Joern Gerdts—25, 29; 
Halsman——186, 2nd row (right); Har- 
ris & Ewing—i56, 3rd row (left); 
Houston Press-—86; Iscar—104, 105, 
106; Jay Leviton—62, 63; Don Or- 
nitz—90, 91; Sovfoto—26, top, 154, 
155; Standard Oil (N. J.)-—-186, top 
(center); Swift & Co.—186, 3rd row 
(center); U. P.—186, top (left), 
(right); U. S. Rubber Co.—78; U. S. 
Stecl—187, bottom (left); Dick Wol- 
ters—186, 2nd row (left), 187, top 
(right); W. W.—-160, 187, top (left); 
John Zimmerman—186, 3rd tw 
(reght). 











dent the modern furniture market 
with quality, moderate prices. .p. 146 


THE MARKETING PATTERN: Britain 
Updates Its Retail Machine . . . under 
the impetus of competition. ...p. 147 


HOW STRONG IS THIS RALLY? 
Wail Street is chipper about the stock 
market comeback, but wonders how 
long it will last..............p. 176 


FULBRIGHT GROUP SPLITS FOUR 
WAYS ... on stock market report, 
with the majority taking a mild 
line eveaesestray oe 


ON THE TRAIL OF A “SPECIAL SIT- 
UATION.” That's been the story of 
Floyd Odlum’'s life and right now the 
situation he’s found is urenium pro- 
duction (cover) ........-....+. p. 90 


SPREADING THE PIPELINE WEB. As 
pipeline industry spurts to new rec- 
ords, operators are eying bigger 
pipes, lower costs.............p. 68 


PLASTIC BOATS. Molded Fiberglass 
beats the problem of unused plant 


a crimp in Boston's proposal for Back 
Bay Center . 
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Say “Thanks for your order” 
by Long Distance 


.and watch repeat sales grow 


A “Thank you” by Long Distance is like a 
friendly handshake across the miles. 


in a warm and personal way it tells your 
customer you appreciate his business. And 
it helps your business, too. 


For besides building good will, “Thank 
you” calls help to build repeat sales. Hun- 
dreds of firms have found that acknowledg- 
ing orders by telephone is an idea that pays 
for itself many times over. 


Why not try it on the next orders you get 
from out-of-town customers? It will mean a 
lot to them. It may mean a great deal to you. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Philadeiphia to Baitimore . . 
Boston to New York. . 
St. Louis to Cincinnati 
Atlanta to Chicago 
Los Angeles to Pittsburgh... . 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federai 
excise tax 


CALL BY NUMBER, IT'S TWICE AS FAST 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A) 





. « » another advance in mercury lighting from G. E. 


Now 54% more light from 
G-E 400-watt mercury lamp 


New General Electric 
H400-RC]l gives top 
color balance, too 


In another mercury lighting first, General Electric has 
raised the light output of the H400-RC1 mercury lamp 
from 12,300 to 19,000 lumens! This 54% increase in 
efhciency results from using a special fluorescent phos- 
phor as a reflector as well as to improve color balance. 
Its color characteristics are best of any mercury lamp for 
general lighting. Color rendition approximates a mix- 
ture of % filament light and % mercury light, 


The new G-E H400-RC1 mercury lamp has a life rating 
of 6000 hours at 5 or more hours per start. It operates 
on the same equipment as all other 400-watt mercury 
lamps end is interchangeable in most reflecrors. 


With its controlled beam, good color, easy mainte- 
nance, and high light output, it is first choice for most 
mercury lighting applications. 

For more information on how this new mercury lamp 
can fit your operation, call your G-E Lamp supplier, or 
write General Electric Company, Lamp Division, Dept. 
482-BW-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





COMPARE NEW G-E RCI WITH OTHER 400-WATT MERCURY TYPES 





NEW RCI VS H400-E1 


@ Light on the work 
equai or greater in 
most equipment 


@ Adds color balance 


@ Less maintenance 








NEW RCI VS H400-J1 


@ Delivers 10-20% more 
light on the work in 
most equipment 


@ Has somewhat better 
color balance 


@ Lower cost of light 





NEW RCI VS H400-Al 


@ 35% more light on A 
the work in most 
equipment 


@ Has good color 
balance 


@ Lower cost of light 











Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Why Russia Has to Bargain 


@ Moscow is ready to talk business. 


@ The Red masters have overextended themselves 
in Europe and in Asia, and are facing an economic crisis 


at home. 


@ The stage is set for meaningful important 


settlements. 


Both the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
are ready to launch a determined and 
basic effort to settle their differences. 
That becomes evident this week as the 
interchanges go on for this summer's 
top level talks. 

That means you can expect real re- 
sults from the long series of interna- 
tional conferences that is just begin- 
ning: 

¢ The danger of an H-bomb war 
will become very small. 

¢ Hard agreements may be reached 
on Germany, solving the most danger- 
ous territorial problem left over from 
World War IIL. 

¢ There will be real progress to- 
ward atomic disarmament. 

¢ Conflicts in Asia will become 
less dangerous. 

These are interlocking questions. 
‘Traditional power issues like Germany 
can't be settled today without first 
solving the new problem of surviving 
the H-bomb~and vice versa. At this 
point in the hydrogen age, delay in 
reaching a settlement reduces national 
security for both sides. 


|. The Changed Situation 


The big question is whether the 
Kremlin is prepared to face the facts, 
to accept Eisenhower's dictum: “Since 
the advent of nuclear weapons there 
is no alternative to peace.” Now there 
is increasing evidence that at least 
some Soviet leaders agree with Eisen- 
hower on this; they can no longer be- 
lieve their own propaganda about an 
H-bomb war destroying only the capi- 
talist world. 

Two other facts are shaping East- 
West relations: 

The power vacuum that existed in 
Europe after World War II has been 
filled. Now that West Germany is a 


member ot NATO, the European De- 
fense System is approaching the peak 
of its planned strength (BW—May2! 
'55,p148). At the same time, Free Eu 
rope has moved beyond economic re 
covery into a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. This consolidation of mili- 
tary and economic strength in Western 
Europe already has put the area out 
of the reach of Communism, and is 
forcing the Russians to seck a new 
relationship with Western Europe, es 
pecially with West Germany. 

A real crisis, rising from the lop- 
sided econemic structure built by 
Stalin, is catching up with Soviet im 
perialism. Relief can come only from 
accommodations made with the out- 
side world. 
¢ New Stzategy—In seeking such ac- 
commodations, Moscow of course can 
be expected to press for the utmost ad- 
vantage at every turn, Only the most 
naive Westerner, or the fellow traveler, 
believes that a real peace dove suddenly 
has taken roost in the Kremlin, But it 
doesn't follow, as some Western ob- 
servers believe, that Moscow is now 
engaged merely in an elaborate maneu- 
ver to stall German rearmament and 
thus regain the ground lost in the cold 
war during recent months. 

The facts suggest that Moscow's 
strategy has really changed: It has lost 
the 7, tc game; with the Austrian 
peace treaty, it has started to beat a 
retreat from the advance positions taken 
up by Stalin. 

For bargaining purposes, Soviet For- 
«ign Minister Molotov will take a tough 
line when he meets the Western For- 
eign Ministers next month at the spe- 
cial San Francisco session of the United 
Nations. And Premier Bulganin will re- 
mind Eisenhower of Russia’s military 
power at the “summit meeting” this 
midsummer. The Russians will want a 


quid pro quo for concessions—but above 
all they want a breathing spell. 

* Balance Sheet~Draw up a balance 
sheet of the cold war and you get an 
idea of why the Kremlin wants a breath- 
ing spell and what it might pay for it. 
Ihe same balance sheet reveals some- 
thing about the price the West is likely 
to ask—and pay—for a settlement. 

Communist gains in the first hve 
postwar years were substantial—the con- 
quest of Eastern Europe by 1948 and 
of mainland China by 1950, both 
achieved while Russia was rebuilding 
its war-torn economy, Just as unportant 
to their power position, the Russians 
developed the A-bomb in this period, 
and pushed the growth of heavy indus- 
try at a phenomenal rate. 

Stalin’s aims, however, went much 
further. In 1946, when he launched 
the cold war, he planned to get control 
of Western Europe as well as Eastern 
He figured that Soviet possession of 
East Germany would provide the lever- 
age to get the Western zones, and the 
powerful Communist se in France 
and Italy would give him the leverage 
he needed in these two countries. 


ll. Price of Peace 


It was not until after the Mar- 
shall Plan got going and NATO came 
into existence that the tide really turned 
in Western Europe, But turn it did, 
Today the whole area is out of reach of 
Communist power. Economic pros- 
perity has hi lecmieed the Communist 
fifth column everywhere. The West 
German resurgence has put the pres 
sure for a change of the status quo on 
Fast Germany, rather than the reverse. 
Moreover, the threat proposed by 
Stalin’s policy put U.S. power firmly 
into Western Europe. It has led the 
U.S. to ring the Soviet Union with air- 
bases that can be used at any moment 
for delivery of nuclear weapons on 
Russia. 

Thus, Stalin’s ambitions in Europe 
have clearly boomeranged—by increas- 
ing Western economic and military 
strength far beyond the point it would 
otherwise have reached. 
¢ Squeeze—At the same time, Stalin's 
imperialist policy, in Asia as well as 
Europe, boomeranged in another direc- 
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on—on the Soviet and East European 
economy. To back his policy, Stalin 
needed a huge “peacetime” war indus 
try. To achieve thot he had to squeeze 
ery last ounce out of Soviet agricul 
ture—without putting any imvestment 
to speak of into it, either in the form 
f fixed capital or incentives for the 
Russian peasant. This made the Sovict 
onomy even more lopsided than it 
had been in’ the 1930s 
As a result, Russia today is losing the 
ce between population growth and 
food production Even its much 
sunted industry shows signs of strain 
Chis economic crisis hit Russia simul 
taneously with the crisis in leadership 
that followed Stalin's death 


itl. Russian Gambit 


The Russians have thrown out what 
mounts to three proposals for consid 
eration at the upcoming talks: (1) neu 
tralization of a unified Germany; (2) 
disarmament based on an absolute 
reduction in the size of traditional 
forces plus some form of international 
ontrol over nuclear weapons; and (3) 
removal of U.S. airbases from around 
the borders of the Communist em 
pire 

What the Russians would like is to 
trade East Germany for the removal 
of our airbases and manage it in a way 
that would leave a unified Germany 
is part of a buffer belt stretching from 
Sweden to Yugoslavia 

If they could remove the airbase 
threat, the Russians would not be much 
interested in disarmament—not, at least, 
until the day when intercontinental 
missiles are practical 
« Cautious—If this is Russia’s bargain 
ng gambit, the West won't take it seri 
ously. Neither the British nor West Ger- 
man governments are prepared to sec 
Germany vanked out of NATO and 
put in a neutral position 

On Germany, they might offer, after 
mification: (1) to limit armament to 
the western part of Germany; (2) to 
keep total German armament to a 
trength proportioned to the level of 
forces maintained in Eastern Europe 
by the new NATO-type defense organi 
zation there 

In the process, the opening of East 
West trade—perhaps including heav 
U.S. food shipments to Russia—could 
become an important bargaining coun 
ter (page 164) 

If such an agreement could be worked 
out with Moscow, the U.S. might be 
willing to discuss withdrawal from the 
irbases such as those in Turkey 
vhich the Russians consider most 
threatening to their security. But our 
price for any such move would cer 
tainly be a foolproof disarmament plan 
that included effective international 
control over nuclear weapons 
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U.S.’ B-52, striking arm of Strategic Air Command. 
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RUSSIA'S BISON, a heavy intercontinental bomber, that's staked against . . . 


In airpower race, there’s an... 


Ominous Gain for the Reds 


The huge black airplane in the top 
picture and the sleek shiny bomber 
m the lower picture are clements m 
the deadliest race the world has known 
Ihe black airplane is Russia's four-jet 
6,000-mile-range Bison intercontinental 
bomber. The sleck shiny aircraft that 
is shown below it is the U.S.’ B-52, 
the long-range arm of the Strategic Air 
Command 

This week, there was sobering news 
on the progress of the race for prepon 
derant airpower 

‘Russia is winning its technological 
race with the U.S. to develop superior 
airpower,” said Aviation Week, a 
McGraw-Hill publication 

“The Red Air Force has made such 
rapid progress in design and production 
of supersonic figliters and long-range 
ict bombers that it has shocked even 


the top level and most knowledgeable 
military aviation leaders in the Penta- 
gon - 
What produced this conclusion was 
a series of reports from people who 
stood with their eves on the sky over 
Moscow's Red Square around the time 
of this vear's May Day displays ot 
Russian land and air power. Through 
the last week of April and the first weck 
of May, they saw 
° Fifty new, swept-wing, super 
sonic, day fighters. Foreign observers 
said these were of a more advanced de 
sign than the U.S.’ F-100 Super Sabre, 
and rated their performance as compa 
rable to that of the 1,000-plus mph 
Lockheed F-104 
¢ Thirty rakishly designed new, 
all-weather fighters. These were reck- 
oned better than the U.S. F-94C 
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SOME TINT! 





a but not quite so speedy as the 

¢ Nine swept-wing _ turboprop 
bombers. These closely resembled the 
IL-38, which has a range of 7,000 miles. 

¢At least 50 twin-jet Badger 
bombers. These are rated as mediums, 
with a 3,000-mile range and are roughly 
the same size as U.S.’ B-47. 

¢ Ten four-jet Bison heavy bomb- 
ers (picture), whose range is around 
6,000 miles. 

To the aviation leaders in the Pen- 
tagon, the Russians’ show of power 
meant that (1) the U.S. is squarely in 
the middle of a crisis in the race for 
airpower; (2) Russia’s recent rate of 
progress in the air is faster than that 
of the U.S.; and (3) although the U.S. 
holds a slim lead, it must speed up its 
airpower development program if it 
doesn’t want Russia to close the gap 
in the next couple of years. 

It meant, too, that the Russians have 
shown their clear intention to develop 
and produce a long-range atomic and 
hydrogen weapon striking force. 

As the reports from those observers 
in Red Square sink in, they may bring 
repercussions in three fields: domestic 
politics, defense production program- 
ing, and international diplomacy, 

In Washington you can hear the 
political rumbling already. 

It began with Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton’s demand for a Senate investigation 
of the reasons for Russia’s apparent gain 
in airpower, It was added to with 
Aviation Week's charge that “top 
civilian officials in the Toienes Dept., 
and presumably in the White House 

. withheld the whole story [of the 
Russian air display] from the American 
people.” 

Pressure for a formal investigation is 
building up on Capitol Hill among 
both Republicans and Democrats. 
Symington says he wants to get the 
truth now, that he’s not hunting for 
extra dollars for the Air Force. And 
he adds that Congress must have the 
truth sbout airpower before it can prop- 
erly consider any further changes im 
the defense budget. 

Indications are that two targets of 
any investigation would be Treasury 
Secy. Humphrey and Defense Secy. 
Wilson—Humphrey through his asso- 
ciation with plans for paring the de- 
fense budget, and Wilson through 
charges that he muzzled Air Force brass 
just as they were about to sound off 
with the full story of the Russian show 
of power. There are hints, too, that the 
White House may be drawn in— 
through charges that the White House 
had a hand in withholding facts about 
the Russian threat. 

In an attempt to put the damper on 
talk that the Reds are pulling ahead 
of us in the airpower race, Wilson 1s 
insisting that the U.S. is maintaining 
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“a military capability superior to that 
of any potential enemy.” He admitted, 
though, that the recent Moscow “‘fly- 
bys” of new Soviet planes showed 
that the USSR. is yoy better 
planes in greater numbers than Wash- 
ington expected. 

Internationally, the display of power 
allows Russia to go into the Big Four 
talks with a big stick—a long-range 
atom- and hydrogen-bombing force that 
can threaten the U.S. directly. 

How have the Russians moved so 
far, so fast, in the airpower race? Prob- 
ably it began after a 1953 conference 
in Moscow, at which Korean MiG vet- 
erans met Russian airplane designers. 
Stimulus of the conference was the 
failure of the MiG-15 in Korea. What 
followed was a “crash” program of air- 
plane development and production. 
About the same time, the pace of U.S. 
Air Force and Navy airplane develop- 
ment and production slowed, following 
the “long pull” principle, rather than 
the urgency of the Korean airpower 
buildup. 

Among the results of this: 

e The Russians got their MiG-17 
into production and into service while 
the U.S. dawdled with development of 
the F-100, which is a comparable plane. 

¢ The Russians also got into pro- 
duction a successor to the MiG-17. 
It’s a supersonic day interceptor. This 
puts them almost two models ahead of 
the U.S. in first-line day fighters. 

¢ They started production of their 
first Bison long-range bomber, 15 
months after the U.S. turned out its 
first B-52. But in long-range bomber 
strength, they are just about abreast 
of the U.S. now. The U.S. has built 
30 B-52s, and Russia has flown at least 
10 Bisons. 

¢ Their development of supersonic 
day and all-weather fighters may force 
a change in the u's. Strategic Air 
Command's tactics. SAC’s policy was 
to get over its targets at night, or in 
bad weather to evade fighter attack. 
Now its B-52s must prepare to face a 
dangerous radar-fighter combination 
around the clock, and in any weather. 
¢ Behind the Lag—Aviation leaders see 
two fields in which U.S. airpower pro- 
duction is lagging dangerously. 

The first is in the development cycle. 
It’s now taking the U.S. about cight 
years to shift an airplane from first de 
sign to combat-ready equipment. The 
Russians appear to be making the same 
shift in four to five years. Among 
reasons for slowness in the U.S. pro- 
gram: (1) off-again-on-again habits 
within the Air Force (in the B-58 proj- 
ect there have been four major reversals 
of policy in the last four years); and 
(2) insufficient support in tooling, man- 
ufacturing, and management Backing 
for the aircraft industry's design eng)- 
neering teams. 


The second big lag is in uction 
methods (BW—May7’55,p32). The 
compiex weapons designed by scientists 
call for production tolerances unheard 
of by engineers. The weapons parts 
can be handmade in laboratories easily 
enough, but putting them on a pro- 
duction line is a major headache. 

Whatever the answers are, the policy- 
makers in Washingtcn and the chiefs 
of the aircraft industry have had im- 
pressive warning of danger from the 
demonstrations over Red Square. 


Top Suppliers .. . 


. . » for defense now 
headed by aircraft compa- 
nies; GM, though cut back, 
keeps post-Korea lead. 


Just how much military production 
has shifted to aircraft and guided mis- 
siles is clearly shown in the latest re- 
oe of the Defense Dept. on the 100 

iggest defense contracts. 

Firms manufacturing air power hold 

the 11 top spots in the amount of prime 
contracts awarded between July 1, 1953, 
and Dec. 31, 1954. United Aircraft 
Corp. leads with $1,061,400,000 in 
contracts in the 18 months. 
* Leaders—In the same period, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.—though it still heads 
the list of firms receiving contracts since 
the Korean mobilization began in 1950 
—had more contracts canceled than 
new ones received. In June, 1953, GM 
had $6,697,800,000 in total contracts 
reported. The cancellations bring that 
down to $6,638,900,000 as of Dec, 31, 
1954. 

Boeing Airplane Co., which still is 
in sons. position behind GM on total 
contracts received since 1950, picked up 
$764.9-million in awards in the 15 
months through December, 1954— 
making its total $5.2-billion. General 
Electric Co, received $213.3-million in 
new awards in the 18 months for a 
Korea-to-date total of $3.7-billion. 
United Aircraft, topping the 18-month 
list, now has a cumulative total of $3.9- 
billion. That puts it even with Doug- 
las Aircraft, which received $1,041,- 
800,000 in the latest period. 
¢ Others—Here is a rundown of the 
other aircraft companies in the first 11 
companies receiving prime contracts in 
the 18-month period: North American 
Aviation, Inc., $910.2-million; Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., $740.8-million; 
General Dynamics we $597 .S-mil- 
lion; Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., $377.1-million; Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., $340.1-million; Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., $329.5-million; Hughes 
Tool Co., $313.3-million; Glenn L. 
Martin Co., $276.4-million. 
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AUCTIONEER opens the bidding almost as 


soon as the horse leaps out of the chute 


Sh pall 
bee! 
Pay 


“« 


BUYERS in stand signal cither with a nod 
of their head or a raised forefinger. 


RODEO OPERATOR Everett Colborn (left) 


reckons a horse's chances for stardom. 


BUCKING BRONCOS lure rodeo operators to the annual Bucking Horse Auction 
at Miles City to try to outbid each other for the meanest horses in Montana. 
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Broncs on the Block 






Show How They Twist 


Although Wall Street failed to report 
the deal, a hefty hunk of stock changed 
hands last weekend in Miles City, 
Mont. Buyers, sellers, and demon- 
strators of an increasingly rare product 
got together to wrap up a number of 
unportant transactions, 

The product was several hundred of 
the orneriest horses in the West— 
broncos that can be trusted to throw 
their riders into the dust with some 
degree of regularity. 

The buyers, of course, were rodeo 
operators. The sellers were ranch own- 
ers, some of whom specialize in. breed- 
ing a horse with a fast buck. The 
demonstrators were cowboys—tough 
riders who sometimes are amazed that 
they get paid for the fun of riding a 
hard-bucking horse. 

The transactions took place at the 
annual Miles City Bucking Horse Auc- 
tion, the oniy one of its kind in the 
world. 
¢ Dress Rehearsal—At the auction— 
which most rodeo followers think is 
tops for full-fledged rodeo excitement— 
prospective buyers and spectators watch 
bucking horses under conditions similar 
to an actual rodeo. A cowboy boards 
a bronco in the chute and gives it an 
8-sec. ride—if he’s lucky. 

These demonstrations usually are 
wild and thrilling because, with a horse 
fresh off the desert, nobody—including 
the horse—knows what will happen 

During the three-day sale, 350 horses 
were sold for nearly $40,000. Prices 
ranged from $50 to a high of $240 
«A Gamble—Picking a good bucking 
norse is a highly specialized art. Veter- 
ans can take a ye a horse, and tell 
within a few pounds how much it 
weighs and whether it’s a range horse, 
a saddle horse that has never become 
reconciled to the saddle, or a work 
horse too mean to handle. But it takes 
a ride under rodeo-like conditions to 
tell the story about a horse’s chances 
for stardom. Even then, it’s a gamble. 

Each buyer has his set of standards, 
but surprisingly, most of them aren't 
looking for a “wild” horse. “A crazy 
horse will break up too many fences 
and sometimes just run like mad with- 
out bucking,” says Everett Colborn, who 
with Gene Autry owns the World's 
Championship Rodeo booked in Madi 
son Square Garden every September. 
The ideal is a “spinner” or “twister’’- 
that is, a horse that turns and twists 
sideways and around in a circle instead 
of a straight-ahead bucker. It should 
also be a high-kicking horse that likes 


to buck. Most operators shy away from 
mares because they're “too tempera- 
mental and motherhood is a problem.” 
¢ Genetics—Good stock is the rodeo 
operator's toughest problem. While a 
good bronco may last 20 years, most 
of them endure for less than three 
years. Colborn replaces about half the 
yorses in his string every year because 
they seem to just get tired of bucking. 
Reliable bucking horses are hard to 
come by for several reasons, mostly be- 
cause breeding practices are aimed at 
creating a horse with a good disposition, 
not a bad one. One breeder has over- 
come this by matching a mare that likes 
to buck with a nasty-tempered stallion. 
Usually, the progeny is something to 
rassle with. 
¢ Competition—The auction itself is 
staged by the Miles City Auction Co., 
owned by some ranchers and business 
men who organized to build the local 
stockyards several years ago. The bronco 
testing event was started in 1951 to 
fill a need for the broncos and to stimu- 
late stockyard activity generally. The 
operators make little proht on the buck- 
ing horse auction itself, but the event 
pays off in promotion for the yards, and 
in bringing people to the community, 
To enter the demonstrator’s com- 
petition, each rider pays a fee of $25 
for each event he enters (there are two 
classes—bareback and saddle bronc). In 
each “go-around” (series of rides in 


which every rider gets one mount) 
there is prize money for the four best 
rides. There are also grand prizes and 


special prize money. 

Contestants must sign a release $0 

that only they are responsible for their 
own welfare. Injuries are not uncom- 
mon, but the riders are amazingly hard 
and tough. One, who had had a rough 
day, complained that he was out of 
condition “because I been doing noth- 
ing but marching with the infantry for 
the past year, and I'm a little soft.” 
* On the Block—To sell horses in the 
auction, the owner must pay a per-head 
fee of $5.50, plus $5 i the horse is 
ridden bareback and $10 if it is in the 
saddle-bronco event. The horses come 
from miles around—many are shipped 
in from other states—but northern 
horses, particularly those in eastern 
Montana, are the rodeo operator's best 
hope. Southwestern horses from Texas, 
for example, usually aren't big enough 
for sustained bucking. 

Horses that lack the proper spirit of 
showmanship often end up on another 
block—in the packinghouse 
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Paradox for Policymakers 
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Why Aren't There More Jobs? 


As a political issue, the unemploy- 
ment question has fizzled out this 
spring. With only 4.8% of the labor 
force unemployed at the latest count, 
md with employment in a period of 
wasonal rise, even the hardiest poli- 
ticlan can't manage to raise a scare 
among the voters. 

Just the same, as the two lines in the 
chart above indicate, the trends in em 
ployment and unemployment are set 
ting some tough problems for govern 


ment policymakers. Here's the real 
puzzler: Why, in so powerful a boom, 
doesn't employment rise more—why 


doesn’t unemployment drop faster? 
* More With Fewer—The fact is that 
the U.S. economy today is turning out 
more goods and services with best 
workers on the job than it did at its 
previous peak in 1953 

Some figures tell the story. In the 
first quarter of this year, gross national 
product was running at $370-billion 
mnual rate, To produce at that level, 


we needed 60.2-million workers. Back 
n first-quarter 1953, with the rate 
only $361.8-billion, we needed 61.3 
30 


million workers. Since both population 
and labor force have grown in the two 
years this means just one thing. Unem 
ployment had to remain at higher levels 
than in 1953. 

¢ The Whys—When you look for the 
explanation of this paradox, you run 
into another: The labor force has not 
grown so fast as the population. In 
the first quarter of 1955, the labor force 
averaged 63.4-million—only 200,000 
more than it was two years earlier 

Some, explaining this in terms of 
people forced out of the labor force or 
blocked from entering it, would argue 
that except for these, unemployment 
today would be even greater. 

Others might say that leisure among 
housewives, students, and the aged is 
one of the ways we get the benefit of 
higher productivity 

The basic explanation appears to be 
that the U.S. economy is_ bigger, 
tougher, and more productive than ever 
before; and as things are, that it can 
grow at a good solid rate with far less 
need for manpower 


¢ No Marked Change—In_ first-quarter 


1955, unemployment averaged 3.3-mil- 
lion, against |.8-million in first-quarter 
1953. The immediate picture shows 
no indications of any basic changes 
since Christmas cither in the employ- 
ment or unemployment situations. The 
rise in employment from February 
through April was due mainly to sea- 
sonal factors. Seasonally adjusted, non- 
agricultural employment has edged up 
only 1.5% from the midsummer, 1954, 
bottom. During the same period, GNP 
rose nearly 5% 

Unemployment figures, too, show a 

seasonal decline—dipping below 3-mil- 
lion in April from February's 3.4-mil- 
lion. But seasonal adjustment does 
strange things to these figures also. 
Seasonally adjusted levels were actually 
higher in April (3-million) than in 
February (2.8-million). 
* Outlook—However, no one besides 
economists pays much attention to 
seasonally adjusted employment. What 
people work at are the jobs that are 
im season—and on that there's 
little worry at the moment 

Nor will there be in the 


score 
months 
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immediately ahead. The Labor Dept. 
foresees a summer increase in em- 
ployment of about 1-million—mostly in 
agriculture, construction, and summer 
service jobs. 

At the same time, unemployment 

will probably climb by several hundred 
thousand; the estimates are that 4-mil- 
lion students will be job-hunting this 
summer—only part of them, however, 
on a full-time Coe High schools will 
graduate 1.4-million youngsters; but 
about one-third will go on to college, 
another large group into the armed 
forces. Colleges will graduate 264,000 
potential job seekers. 
* Problem Areas—Employment reports 
from most sections of the country 
right now are cheerful. Still, it’s clear 
that the seasonal improvement isn’t 
doing much to help distressed areas of 
chronic unemployment, or industries 
such as coal, textiles, and shipbuilding. 
The most recent data—for March—ac- 
tually showed an increase in the number 
of distressed labor areas (those with 
substantial labor surpluses) to 43 from 
the year-ago level of 34. 

Nowadays, increases in actual iobs 
tend to lag considerably behind a rise 
in business activity, Employers first 
stretch out hours, and add workers 
only when overtime costs and increas- 
ing inefficiency make this more eco- 
nomical than a longer working day. 

So far hours have, in fact, lengthened 

—though probably less than is generally 
thought. Last September, hours per 
week in manufacturing averaged 39.7. 
By April they were up to 40.2—but 
that’s only a 2.9% increase. 
*Long Range—The persistence of 
chronic unemployment in some sectors 
is also a normal consequence of a 
changing economy; it may be the neces- 
sary condition for re-allocating resources 
so as to bring the economy to its maxi- 
mum cfhiciency. 

Economic thinkers in the Eisen- 
hower Administration are not overlook- 
ing the social—and political—problems 
of people in the backward industries. 
But they don’t want to adopt measures 
that would arrest the movement of 
labor and capital from those sectors to 
more productive ones. This has also 
been their approach to the farm prob- 
lem (BW—Apr.2°55,p23). 
¢ Fast Enough—Right now, though, 
policymakers seem more concerned 
about the pockets of unemployment 
than about the general employment 
situation that results from a faster 
growth in productivity than in demand 
for what the economy can produce. 
Most Administration economists clearly 
figure that general business is going 
ahead fast enough as it is. To push for 
still faster expansion would simply be 
inviting inflation. That might take care 
of unemployment temporarily, but it 
would set the stage for a real bust later. 
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New Goals for Defense Plant 


Mobilizers have already lifted the target for elec- 
trical capacity. Aluminum shortage is being scanned now, 


with broader report due. 


The business boom is forcing govern- 
ment mobilizers to restudy the aids 
they have devised for expansion of 
defense-related industries. 

The electric utilities have already 

ersuaded the Office of Defense Mo- 

ilization to grant them additional 

five-year write-offs on new additions to 
capacity. But amortization—though it 
gave the incentive that helped build 
$30-billion of new industrial capacity 
since Korea—isn’t the answer now for 
every industry. Aluminum stressed that 
point this week. 

Only a month ago, aluminum pro- 
ducers figured that second-half 1955 
would end all talk of shortages. This 
week, all bets were off; the search was 
on for new supplies. 
¢ Gripe—The big squawk comes from 
among the 20,000 nonintegrated fabri- 
cators who must get their supply from 
Alcoa, Kaiser, Reynolds, or Alcan, the 
Canadian giant. Last week spokesmen 
for the tdbeieatons told their troubles 
to a House Small Business subcommit 
tee headed by Rep. Sidney Yates. 

At the House hearings, the fabri- 
cators said their group was not getting 
its intended share of supplies provided 
by the industry's second round of gov- 
ernment-aided expansion. The fabri- 
cators said that they should have been 
allotted a full third of the new alumi- 
num. Instead, they were lumped into 
a two-thirds share with top-priority 
stockpile needs. They argue that they 
have not got their fair share in the 
past, and so should be given any alumi- 
num that ODM may divert from the 
stockpile. 

They further wail that the “domi- 
nant voice” of Alcoa, Kaiser, and Rey- 
noids in industry councils works to 
their disadvantage. 
¢ Too Late—Actually, this aluminum 
situation has arisen too late for any 
change in earlier expansion quotas. 
What the fabricators really want is to 
be in a strong position if ODM decides 
on a third round of expansion. ODM 
Director Arthur Flemming is expected 
to announce fourth-quarter allocations 
for stockpile and fabricators within two 
wecks. He is also expected to suggest 
further rapid expansion through tax 
write-offs and guaranteed markets. Ac- 
tually, there is a 390,000-ton expansion 
under way among Canadian and U.S 
primary producers. But it’s an open 
guess whether Flemming will renew the 
attempt to get new and small primary 
producers into the picture. 


Aluminum is just one part of the 
full-scale review of defense expansion 
goals that at one time included ;ome 
225 industries. Of these, only 83 goals 
are still open and so up for considera- 
tion in the ODM report expected some 
time next month. 

Some goals, notably in oil *efining, 
are likely to be expanded—which means 
more five-year amortization, Steel 
would like more expansion but is un- 
likely to get it in this round. Some 
other goals may be — entirely. 
* Electricity—The utilities persuaded 
Washington to raise their goal from 
116-million kw. to 150-million kw. by 
the end of 1958. The industry moved 
after it was convinced it could sell more 
power to consumers; so the boosted 
goal was based on civilian as well as 
military considerations. 

In execs here’s how the goals stack 
up night now: 

¢ Of the definite targets in 46 
industries, 10 are “substantially com- 
pleted.” It’s. easiest to get fast tax 
write-offs in these fields: railroad pas- 
senger cars, aluminum sheet and plate 
heat-treating facilities, steel castings, 
electric power, heavy steel plate, medi- 
cal supplies and equipment, oil pipe- 
lines and storage, steam turbines, tita- 
nium melting and processing, ore car- 
riers, aluminum forging facilities, heavy 
aluminum aircraft forgings, and tapered 
aluminum sheets and welded aluminum 
tubing. 

¢ Rapid amortization is granted 
on a case-by-case basis, regardless of 
goals, for expansion of plants directly 
tied to military and Atomic Energy 
Commission procurement, research and 
development labs, airport facilities, 
truck terminals, and the like. 

¢ Virtually all domestic metals 
and minerals qualify for indefinite ex- 
pansion. But this doesn’t mean much; 
it takes more than a write-off to get 
someone to open a new mine. 

Last year, the Administration re- 
jected an ODM proposal for fast write- 
offs on modernization aimed at more 
efficient and cheaper production, The 
“no” was based on the charge that 
such modernization would run counter 
to the policy of encouraging plant dis- 
persal. A considerable section of in- 
dustry is still agitating against the 
turndown of cudvataaten. Indeed, 
much of the steel expansion now in the 
works involves a stepping up of effi- 
ciency rather than a net addition of 
facilities. 
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New Polio Cases 
xo— Reported Each Week 
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Tests Mean New Salk Delays 


Government and vaccine makers set up panel to 
pass on vaccine batches; but working out new, higher 
standards is bound to hold up output. 


New standards for production and 
testing of the Salk polio vaccine were 
being written by government and man- 
ufacturing officials this week. Until 
these are issued, no more vaccine will 
be released for use, 

This could mean that the program 
would not get back into full operation 
until perhaps two months from now— 
after the start of the normal polio sea- 
son (chart). If the delay is that long, 
few children other than those getting 
shots under the program of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis will get the vaccine before next fall. 

Executives of the companies making 
the vaccine sat in with officials of the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 
during the week in the effort to come 
up with new specifications on produc- 
tion and safety. 

They still don’t know just what hap- 
pened to cause an alarming number of 
recipients of the Cutter Laboratories 
vaccine to contract paralytic polio. But 
it seemed evident that the minimum 
standards prescribed following last 
year's field trials should be raised to 
insure greater safety. 
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The new standards are bound to 
cause delay in getting output going 
again. Since the Cutter vaccine was 
withdrawn on Apr. 27, no vaccine, ex- 
cept one batch from Parke, Davis & 
Co., has been manufactured, packaged 
and approved. 
ee meetings that be- 
pn lay 20 at the headquarters of the 
National Institutes of Health in Beth- 
esda, Md., however, have produced 
some results. Here are the points that 
are fairly well agreed: 

¢ Second inoculations for children 
who received shots from the Founda- 
tion may be safely given during the re- 
mainder of the school year. 

¢ Full doses of 1 cc. should be 
continued. The experts decided against 
proposals to reduce the dose, and make 
the injection under the skin rather 
than into the niuscle, 

*On Wednesday, the manufac- 
turer-government group set up a per- 
manent panel to make recommenda- 
tions to the Public Health Service as 
to which batches of vaccine are safe 
for use. Dr. Jonas Salk, developer of 
the vaccine will serve on the panel, 


along with six other virus specialists 
and government officials. 

Bevond that, the cloud over the vac- 
cine situation has not yet been lifted. 
Four Congressional committees are in- 
vestigating the problem, their interests 
ranging from control of distribution to 
safety of the material, and prices 
charged by manufacturers. 
¢ Cutter Case—As of now, the govern- 
ment still does not plan reclearance of 
vaccine made by the Cutter Labora- 
tories, though as yet it has nothing but 
statistical coincidence—labeled “strong 
ey 08 evidence”—on which to 

lame cases of polio. 

Details of the Cutter case were re- 
vealed Wednesday by Dr. W. H. Se- 
brell, Jr., director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, in testifying before 
a Congressional committee. This was 
his report: 

Of eight batches of Cutter vaccine 
used to inoculate some 400,000 chil- 
dren, no polio cases were reported 
among those receiving shots from four 
batches, and only isolated cases from 
two other batches. It’s the remaining 
two batches that are still in question. 

Each of these two batches was 
divided into four filling lots before pack- 
aging. Most suspicion is directed against 
two of the filling lots from one of these 
batches, because most cases developed 
among those injected from these two 
lots. However, no cases were associated 
with another filling lot from the same 
batch. And in no instance were there 
two cases of polio among those receiv- 
a from a single nine-dose vial. 
¢ Finding the Answers—The govern- 
ment, and 14 college and other inde- 
pendent laboratories, are now testing 
Cutter batches against both experi- 
mental and commercial batches from 
other makers, to try to find an answer. 
If these laboratories can find no signifi- 
cant difference here, this would raise 
the disturbing picture of a potential 
flaw in the vaccine that existing tests 
cannot detect. That, of course, lies 
behind the move for tighter production 
standards. 

At midweek, there was considerable 
disagreement between Public Health 
Service officials and manufacturers over 
the standards to be used on future pro- 
duction. 

There have been differences in the 

oduction and testing techniques used 

y different makers, though all have 
complied with the government’s mini- 
mum standards, or at least their inter- 
retations of them. The companies 
om been concerned that changes will 
go beyond raising the standards on vari- 
ous parts of the operation to the levels 
that one or another company has been 
using. They are concerned that many 
more additional tests may be required 
~—more than are actually necessary to 
assure safety. 
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COSTUME BY HANNAH TROY 


The Lady is Styled in Petrochemicals 


Look at her costume. It’s woven of new “miracle” fibers 
made possible by petrochemical ingredients. So is her 
hat. And the handbag she carries is fashioned from a 
petrochemical synthetic. Petrochemicals have even 
helped style her hair, in the new shampoo product she 
uses. 


Every day finds new consumer and industrial uses for 
these petrochemicals derived from petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. That's why Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary 
of Sinclair Oil Corporation, is taking strides to keep 
pace with the rising need for petrochemicals, 


Recently, Sinclair's new Aromatic Recovery Unit went 
“on stream” at Marcus Hook. The plant recovers Tolu- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 


FIFTH AVENUE * 


ene, Xylene, ParaXylene and other aromatic hydro- 
carbons used in the manufacture of plastics, protective 
coatings and synthetic fibers. These facilities will turn 
out millions of pounds of petrochemicals every year, 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., is another example of the 
Company's growth in the highly competitive petroleum 
industry. 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 











BEFORE: Closeup of helical gear AFTER deburring with Osborn 
before deburring Brushing Machine 


Gone... costly thorns in their side 


Bun removal by muscle methods is aggravating because it is 


costly, inefficient and non-uniform in quality. Here’s how a truck manufac- 
turer has banished these “thorns in the side” with push-button brushing. 


The operation: to deburr, break and blend the flank edges of gear teeth 
prior to shaving and heat treating. Formerly done with a hand tool, in several 
operations, the work was tedious and required close inspection and rework- 
ing to meet rigid specifications. Now, an Osborn Brushing Machine in one 
speedy operation smooths the entire tooth edge . . . produces uniform blend- 
ing of surface junctures of every tooth. Result: lower costs and greater pre- 
cision for better performance of the product in service. 


Find out how you can cut your costs and improve your 
products with power brushing. Call the nearby Osborn 
Brushing Analyst or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-59,. $401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Obio. 


priest New booklet on deburring with Osborn Power Brushing. 
Write for your copy. 


Osbori Brushes) 
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BRUSHING MACHINES + FOUNDRY MOLOING MACHINES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The fate of RKO Pictures Corp.—or 
what is left of it—this week hinged on 
discussions of “possible plans” by Floyd 
B. Odlum, president of Atlas Corp. 
(page 90), and Howard Hughes, RKO 
ictures chairman. Of all RKO Pictures 
stock, 1,260,000 shares are owned by 
Hughes and 14-million are controlled 
by Atlas; only 450,000 are in the 
hands of the public. Chief attraction 
of the movie company’s remnant is 
an estimated accumulated tax credit of 
$30-million. 


Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. last week 
began operation of the ~ cafe buta- 
diene plant, whose 90,000-short-ton 
annual capacity makes it the nation’s 
second largest, and at the same time 
announced its intention to boost ca- 
pacity by as much as 50% within five 
years. Petro-Tex is the 50-50 child 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
and Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., which paid nearly $24.2-million 
to the government for the plant. 
. 


New boss at Sloane’s: In the wake of 
the picking of a new board, Benjamin 
Coates has been elected president of 
W. & J. Sloane Thus for the first 
time in 112 vears, the national furni- 
ture chain is headed by a man not 
directly descended from the founders. 
But Coates, a Philadelphia financier, is 
a son-in-law of John Sloane, who 
stepped out after the family fight for 
control. 
7 


Supreme Court says no to corporate 
attempts to deduct excess profit taxes, 
paic in a given year but accrued earlier, 
in computing net operating loss for the 
vear That's the gist of decisions 
handed down this week in cases of 
Olympic Radio & Television, Inc., and 
Lewyt Corp. 
a“ 


Economic indicators reported by gov- 
ernment sources: Housing is likely to 
hit 1.3-million units plus this year. 
Commerce Dept. lays the continuing 
boom to casy credit, plenty of mort 
gage money, rising incomes, growing 
and shifting—population, and a general 
yen for bigger and better housing. 

. 
Price differentials offered by C. E. Nie- 
hoff & Co., Chicago parts maker, were 
ruled illegal by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion because they were designed to 
meet competition generally. To qualify 
for a “good faith” defense against 
charges of price discrimination, says 
FTC, discounts must be “specifically 
for meeting competing prices.” 
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NEW FREE BOOKLET 


contains valuable information on the benefits of new capital equipment 


quoted from this booklet. . . 
*82,000 direct labor hours saved on turret 
lathe operations . . . gross savings 
of $400,000 a year’’. 


Send this coupon now! Please attach to your letterhead 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


The man who needs a new machine tool 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Ve. 


+b al jt. 
wisi alti Please send me a free copy of J & L's new Machine Tool aikaiain 


Information Kit. 
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UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHES © FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS . OPTICAL COMPARATORS . AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 











His wide experience with TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS may solve your problem 


Here is a Torrington Staff Engineer 
working on a new application for 
Torrington Needle Bearings. 


He's made a thorough study of the 
field report from the District Engineer. 
He's consulted the files for similar 
applications—files which comprise the 
complete history of Needle Bearing 
applications to date. He’s talked with 

and may even have worked with— 
the customer's own design staff. Now 
he’s back at his board with the Chief 
Bearing Engineer after he has carefully 
analyzed speeds, loads and deflections. 


This product could be yours. The 
unmatched experience in Needle Bear- 
ing applications of our Engineering 
Department can be brought to bear on 
your anti-friction bearing problems. 
And you can gain for your product the 
unique advantages that the Needle 
Bearing has given te thousands of 
products throughout industry in the 
past twenty years. Let us help you 
make the Needle Bearing “standard 
equipment” in your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 








NEEDLE 





Needle «+ Spherical Roller « Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller «+ Ball « Needie Rollers 


; 

; These features make 

| the TORRINGTON 

| MEEDLE BEARING unique 


e low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 

e full complement of rollers 

eunequalied radial lood 
capacity 

e low unit cost 

# long service life 

* compactness and light weight 


eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 


¢ permits larger and stiffer shofts 
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Result of the rumpus over Russia’s air progress (page 26) will be to 
put steam under projects for development of new ways to deliver atomic 
weapons. The hope is for a “major technological breakthrough,” which 
would reestablish the U.S. lead in the East-West race for air supremacy. 
Here are the areas in which the push will be made—areas in which the Reds 
are pushing, too: 


anuilatis 


Intercontinental guided missiles: Russia has poured money and 
research into this field since 1946, when it put captured German scientists 
to work. The U.S. drive didn’t really get going until 1950. Progress is hush- 
hush. But a missile called “Atlas’’ may make intercontinental bombers 
obsolete. 


Atomic engines for aircraft: Development work is under way, with 
the aim of turning out a new power plant that could drive either pileted 
craft or huge missiles at terrific speeds, extreme altitudes, and great range. 


A man-made satellite: This would be a sort of shooting platform for 
atomic weapons, located out in space. It sounds like something out of kids’ 
comics. But research is being done, on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Why the sudden new appraisal of Russia’s air potential? Indications 
are that the U.S. has underestimated Russia’s scientific, engineering, and 
production skills (BW—May21'55,p39). Intelligence knew, for example, 
that Russia “rolled out” an experimental B-52-type intercontinental bomber 
in July, 1953. But when this information was evaluated, the conclusion was 
that it would be 1957 or 1958 before Russia could reach production in any 
volume. The U.S. had “rolled out” its first B-52 in 1951. It turns out that 
Russia’s big jet bomber will be in squadron service this July—the same 
time that the U.S. will be putting its big planes in the fighting line. 


There will be polities in the investigation of U.S. air power relative to 
Russia’s. The issues and personalities invite it. 


The Eisenhower-Wilson “new look” for defense has been under attack 
by Democrats right from the start. Democrats will try to show that the 
U.S/ lead in the arms race has been jeopardized for the sake of economy. 


Sen. Symington is a candidate for President. It’s no secret that he 
would like the Democratic nomination. And as a former Air Force Secretary 
he has “inside” connections through which he gets information on Pentagon 
policy. 

Sen. Johnson, the Democratic leader, figures in Democratic politics, 
too, when 1956 possibilities are mentioned. Johnson is the first choice of 
Chmn. Russell of the Senate Armed Services Committee, And it’s Russell 
and Johnson who will decide how far to press the investigation. 


Congress’ first look at proxy fights, battles for control of big companies, 
will get under way Wednesday. Sen. Fulbright’s Stock Market Investigating 
Committee will begin looking into how such contests influence a company’s 
stock on the market. Hearings will start with Louis Wolfson’s effort to 
win control of Montgomery Ward. Some committee members have a feel- 
ing that proxy fights should be regulated. 


eer eaee 


The unbalanced budget will make news shortly, when Treasury Secy. 
Humphrey makes his plea for an increase in the debt limit. The limit, 
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$281-billion now, will drop back to $275-billion on July 1. And that’s not 
enough to cover the deficit spending scheduled for next year. 


Receipts are on the rise, as a result of the general business pickup. 
Collections for the year ending June 30 probably will be above the estimated 
$59-billion. But they won’t be up enough io bridge the gap left by spending, 
which may go a little above the estimated $63.5-billion. 


Congress will vote a debt ceiling rise—probably renew the old increase 
to $281-billion for another year. That would take care of the government’s 
low income months this fall and winter. But it ig doubtful that the deficit 
for the 1956 fiscal year, starting July 1, can be held small enough to make 
the old $275-billion ceiling fit again. 


—Oo— 


Eisenhower's military reserve bill isn’t dead, despite the setback in 
the House. Support for the measure is strony. 


The stumbling block is the racial issue—-the Powell amendment to ban 
segregation in Naftonal Guard units. The bill’s backers are trying to work 
out a solution. They figure on strong support from parents of teenagers. 
The bill would let those under 19 volunteer for six months, then go into 
the reserves for 744 years. That would upset education plans much less than 
the present draft policy, which takes youngsters for two years. 


—o— 


New controversy over the technical manpower supply is shaping up. 
It involves competition between military and industry for experts. 


Drafting of scientists and engineers has been a point of friction for 
years among the military, professional, and industrial groups. The National 
Science Foundation has financed a government agency survey of the sup- 
ply-demand situation. The report is now being prepared. 


The general conclusion: Stories of scientist-engineer shortages are 
exaggerated. Over-all, research and development isn’t being hampered. 
Shortages show in only a few fields, where recent progress is very rapid. 
Examples: electronics, jet planes, guided missiles. 


—o— 


Plans for more specialization in ROTC are being worked up by some 
of the government’s manpower experts. Idea is to develop more officers 
with highly technical training, as against general field officers. But the 
military high brass doesn’t like the idea—chaims it would divert men from 
drill fields and target ranges. What’s more, the brass argues, the services 
already assign ROTC graduates in line with their academic training. 


—_—Oo— 


Eisenhower still is the best GOP bet for 1956, despite all the specula- 
tion that maybe he won't run. The Democrats constantly send up trial bai- 
loons, trying to smoke Eisenhower out. They hope that he won't run a 
second race, for obvious reasons. Aad the stories get a big buildup from 
the fact that Eisenhower is interested in his Gettysburg retirement farm and 
that Mrs. Eisenhower hasn’t felt well this spring. But decision time is far 
off. Remember, Eisenhower has strong personal feelings on public duty. 

_ It will be Stevenson or Harriman for the Democrats. Neither is eager 
to run against Eisenhower. But should Eisenhower pull a surprise bow-out 
before convention time, then the Democratic nomination will be a fight. 
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BIGGEST ALUMINUM NEWS OF THE YEAR 


... New Alcoa Label, Your Guide to 
Aluminum Value in Scores of Products! 


You know by now that Alcoa® 
Aluminum—the modern metal—is 
widely used by leading manufac- 
turers to make scores of light, 
lasting products for better living— 
from cars to candlesticks. 

You know, too, something of the 
extra qualities offered you by manu- 
facturers who use carefree, corrosion- 
resistant aluminum. Maybe you've 
wondered, “How ean I be sure I'm 
getting aluminum value in a product 
I buy for my home or personal use?” 

Soon, millions of these colorful 
labels will give you the answer. 


Your Guide to Aluminum Value 


@) 1966. Aleminum Company of America 


Manufacturers who use our metal 
will be using these labels on screen 
and storm windows, furniture, 
housewares, cookware . . . guiding 
you to aluminum value, On what- 
ever product you see it, the Alcoa 
label tells you, “Here is metal with 
a pedigree, born in Alcoa Research, 
chosen by a manufacturer who wants 
to give you your money’s worth in 
aluminum value.” 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2193-E Alcoa Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


venue comennv ore” “oe 
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SOON—Manufacturers of These 
Products Will Be Using the 
Alcoa Label as Your Guide 

to Aluminum Value 


MANUFACTURERS of residential building products 
like awnings, combination screen and storm 
doors and windows, gutters and downspouts 
eliminaw painting and upkeep with Alcoa 
Aluminum. 


OUTOHER furniture of Alcoa Aluminum is 
unaflected by weather, requires no painting, 
is easy to move and practical for indoor 
use when winter comes. 


HOUSEWARES departments of your favorite 
stores are showing cookware, wastebaskets, 
step-stools, tumbler sets, and dozens of 
other attractive, lasting aids ww carefree 
aluminum living. 


FOR SUMMER FUR, choose a light, strong car-top 
boat — outboard motor — and camping, 
picnicking and barbecue equipment of lasting 
Alcoa Aluminum. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS like truck and trailer 
bodies, truck wheels, electrical and building 
products use Alcoa Aluminum for high 
performance at low cost. 
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The 4-Door hiiviera 


I's what America wanted 
-Aand HS going great guns 


EE preture d here an automobilk 
iwaited and long exper ted by 
mation ® car bus ve rs 

1 Riviera — the “hardtop” that 
ick pioneered for the entire indus 

six years ago 
Rut itis a Riviera with separate doors 
flor the rear-seat passengers and 
that’s the combination now taking the 


uniry by storm 
ly sv to see’ why 


Folks wanted the sleek and racy “con- 
ertible look styling of the hardtop 


it they wanted it with the room, 


comfort and convenience of a true 
b-door sedan ind here they have it 
Oe swe 


The full and open airiness of the 


Riviera... 


A completely unobstructed view to 
both sides, with no center doorposts 


above the window line . 


1 he extra generous legroom, he ad 
room and hiproom of a full-sized 


Buick Sedan... 


Front doors and rear doors — and all 

four of them hinged at their front 

edges for greater safety, and to assure 
easy entrance and exit. 


But not by a long shot is that all. 


This new kind of automobile is 
coming off the production line in 
the two lowest price d Buick Series 

the budget-tagged Specia and 
the supremely-powered Century. 


? 
So You get the last word in auto- 





mobiles with the sizzling might of a 
V8 engine of 188-hp or 236-hp. You 
get it with the spectacular performance 
and better gas mileage of the new 
Variable Pitch Dynaflow.* And you 
get tt with the easy-to-take prices that 
have helped sweep Buick into the top 


circle of {meri a’s be sf sellers. 


Why not drop in on your Buick dealer 
and take a firsthand look at the newest 
idea in new cars? With demand for 
the 4-Door Riviera pushing produc- 
tion capacity to the limit, the sooner 
you see it—and place your order—the 
sooner you can have one for your 


very own. 
BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Road maste j 


Hottest-Selling Buick in History 


No wonder you see so ones SS Buicks on 
i 


the highways —they're rolling up bigger 
sales than ever before in history — topping 
the poputarity that has already made 
Buick one of the “Big Three” of America’s 
best sellers. Come try one—and price it— 
and you'll see why Buick sales are soaring. 


When better automobiles are built 
Buick will build them 
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Oata: Commercial, industrial & Agricultural, Real Estote, and other loans of Weekly Reporting 


Federal Reserve Banks in 94 Cities, 


(Figures; Last of month reported and Mid-Moy 1955) 
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How Much Strain on Credit? 


The chart above provides a clue 
to an important change that has taken 
place in the money markets this spring 
—a change that businessmen will be 
hearing more and more about during 
the rest of the year. 

At the beginning of 1955, credit 
was casy; interest rates were low. 
New, credit has started tightening up. 
And it will almost sureiy get still 
tighter in coming months. 
¢ The Reasons—I'wo things have com- 
bined to put a squeeze on the money 
markets: 

¢ The general business boom has 
produced a swift rise in the demand 
for all kinds of credit. The jump in 
bank loans (at a time when seasonal 
factors usually produce a decline) is 
only one example. The same thing 
is happening in the mortgage market, 
in commercial paper, and in other 
forms of credit. 

¢ The Federal Reserve System, 
the arbiter of the country’s credit sit- 
uation, has deliberately made no ef- 
fort to broaden the credit base to take 
care of these demands. Since it 
switched from a policy of “active 
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ease” to one that implied credit re- 
straint (BW—Dec.25'54,p19), the Fed 
has taken the attitude that the market 
a would have to work out the 
appropriate adjustment between sup- 
ply and demand. And in a period of 
rising demand that can only mean 
that the market must tighten up. 
¢ Consequences—The result has been 
a series of small hikes in short-term 
interest rates and a general tightening 
in the availability of credit. Some 
businessmen have begun to feel this 
pressure in their dealings with their 
banks. And it was dramatically illus- 
trated by the flop of the Treasury's 
last financing. The 15-month 2% 
notes that Secy. Humphrey offered got 
only the most grudging acceptance 
from investors who would have been 
deli prted with them six months ago 
(BW—May21'55,p62). 

i how much credit tightens 
from now on will depend on how 
sternly the Fed hews to its policy of 
letting the market work out its own 
problems. With the regular seasonal 
upswing still ahead, the money man- 
agers will probably have to give the 


market a little help to head off a 
eben, bmg squeeze, The ques- 
tion is how much help. 

The answer will depend on how 
the Fed sizes up the general business 
situation. If it feels that the boom 
is growing healthily and fairly evenly, 
it will want to avoid the restric- 
tive effects of a serious credit 
squeeze. But if it thinks that things 
are getting out of hand, then it will 
feel obliged to use its power over 
credit as a means of putting on the 
brakes. 

The board isn’t going to be acting 
in a vacuum, of course. The pressures 
on it from all sides will be strong, 
and they will get stronger as credit 
tightens. 
¢ Reserve Limits—The staff of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report has taken note of the 
Fed's recent record of limiting reserve 
positions of banks. The staff questions 
whether this is the sree method 
of dealing with specific potential trou- 
ble spots. 

Staff director Grover Ensley pre- 
pard a memorandum for members of 





How Industry Found a Way 


© Because so much modern engineering 
depends on studying events that occur 
too fast for human eyes to see, high- 
speed photography has turned into one 
of the engineer's most potent tools, 
Take the photograph above. Here, the 
camers got the facts on nozzle disper- 
sion of a do-it-yourself paint can. 

For this job, engineers loaded their 
camera with Du Pont “Superior” Press. 
Its great sensitivity permits shooting at 
very low light levels even with high 
shutter speeds. And special develop- 
ment will push its nominal 200 expo- 
sure index as high as 1,000 — often the 
difference between blanks and fully 
exposed negatives! 


Du Punt “Superior” Press can capture 
time-and-motion studies, explosion data, 
construction progress—a whole host of 
phenomena. Why not mail the coupon for 
full data on this high-speed film? 


@ These instrument dials (part of a Link 
Trainer) were printed by the silk-screen 
process. Formerly used mostly by sign 
painters, screen printing has become 





BerTeR POR BETTER City 
LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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tremendously popular with industry for 
the printing of plastics, fabrics, un- 
coated metals —a wide range of hard- 
to-print materials. 

reen printing puts on a lot of ink 
(for durability). It’s done with stencils 
~formerly hand-cut, but now often 
made with Du Pont Screen Process 
Film. Screen Process Film helps speed 
up jobs like these because it is simpler 
and more precise—photographically 
precise. And production costs on many 
jobs have been reduced. 


If you want complete information on 
Du Pont Screen Process Film, just fill out 
and mail the coupon. 





FILM BASE THICKNESS 


_ 

-* Ypu“Lles 
WY UL 
Uy ' ML 
®@ The flim that’s used by lithographers, 
newsreel cameramen and Sunday snap 
shooters comes in two parts, emulsion 
and base. Over the years there's been a 
lot of test-tube juggling and slide-rule 
pushing over the emulsion half of this 
team, but film base has been compara- 
tively neglected. 

Not by Du Pont, however. In a few 
months, many Du Pont emulsions will 
be coated on a revolutionary new base 
which we've named “Cronar.”’ Its 
strength and dimensional stability are 
so high that it can be made thinner than 
any other film base, and still make the 


toughest, least “stretchable” films 
a 








First production of “Cronar” polyester 
photographic film base will go where it's 
most needed—to the graphic arts. Soon 
thereafter, you'll find this latest product 
of Du Pont research in all of the 
familiar Du Pont film boxes. 








ae 


oO Please ‘heave your Technical Representatt wo anil, 





“ 


. » » anxious to avoid any 
heavy-handed squeeze on 
the money market .. .” 

CREDIT starts on p. 41 


the joint committee, indicating some 
concern about recent Fed actions. 

The report says that “we have had 
relatively stable prices for some months, 
which is to say we have not been suf- 
fering from inflation, no matter how 
much one may fear or anticipate its 
resurgence in the future.” 

The report sees prices generally 
stable, but it warns that the decline 
in prices received by the farmers over 
the last three or four years is continuing. 
And, it points out that uncmployment 
is still significant, though recovery has 
been under way for six or eight months. 

“In view of the unemployment,” the 
report says, “one may well question 
whether the current policy of Toniting 
the reserve position of banks through 
general measures is an appropriate way 
of dealing with what may be or may 
become potential trouble spots.” 
¢ Mounting Pressure—The potential 
trouble spots still lie behind the hori- 
zon. i enepets are that credit will 
be even tighter in the second half of 
this year, unless the Federal Reserve 
sees a basic change in the business situ- 
ation. 

Credit will be under a dual pressure. 
First, there’s the money demand of 
an economy still swinging up—it's a 
good bet that gross national product 
will climb from its first-quarter annual 
rate of $370-billion all the way to 
$380-billion by the yearend. Second, 
there’s the U.S. Treasury's own need 
for new money, 

Undoubtedly, these pressures will 
make the Fed anxious to avoid any 
heavy-handed squeeze on the moncy 
market. But the Fed is also deter- 
mined to rein in economic expansion 
to a “sustainable” rate—which means 
averting any runaway boom and bust 
in the economy as a whole, or in any 
critical part of it. 

. Selé-Regulating—Fssentially, the Fed 
wants to let market forces do their 
own compensating. That is: If there’s 
too much boom, interest rates will rise; 
if business holds its present pace, the 
rates will stand still; if business sags, 
so will rates, thus easing credit. 

But, however much the Fed prefers 
a passive role, it is prepared to modify 
it if there are signs of a real credit 
shortage, with its imminent peril of a 
full-scale bust. The main object of 
central bank policy is to see that there’s 
enough money available for the real 
needs of the economy. And the needs 
that are arising during the current 
boom are big by any standards. 
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The rising pressures on the money 
market come from many sources: 
¢ The building boom has brought 
a tremendous demand for mortgage 
money. Total mortgages on all types of ~~ y 
real estate were $113.6-billion at the £- INSURANCE 
end of 1954—and $75.6-billion of them Ragas gate 
were on one-to-four family houses. im) a Bs aca” aay nf 
Right now, the signs are that total : [: 
mortgage debt will hit $127-billion by ; " 
the end of this year, with one-to-four — - SA i 4 
family houses accounting for $10-bil- : ) yl 
lion of the increase. 
¢ Installment buying and_ short- 
term business borrowing ie been ex 
ceptionally heavy. Commercial bank 
loans have risen contra-seasonally, with 
a December-through-Apzil climb of 
$1.7-billion contrasting with a $600- 
million sag in the year-before period. 
¢ Corporations are increasing their 
capital spending; new issues in 1955 
will tack another $7-billion onto the 
general demand for money. 
¢ State and local governments are 
pushing big construction programs; \<@ 
they'll need another $6-billion this year — - v . 
for toll roads, hospitals, schools, and _ 


the like. 
¢ The money needs of the Trea- —= 

sury will bring one of the heaviest a 
pressures of all. Last week, Robert B. 
Blyth, assistant to Secy. Humphrey, 
said the Treasury would have to raise 
about $9.6-billion in second half 1955 
(BW—May 21°55,p36). The portion of 
this that does not go for refunding will 
have to come out of an already tight 
market. And the flop of the 15-month 
2% Treasuries showed that the market 
already has a weak appetite for such 
rates. But if the rates are raised, the 
price of outstanding governments will 
go down. To avoid this, the Fed would 
have to make money more available, 
which tends to drive rates down. ‘ a3 = : 
¢ Adding It Up—Lumped together, all : 
these money pressures add to some- 
thing like $358-billion in demands on 
the capital market. That's substantially 
larger than last year’s $26.6-billion. 

What's more, the heaviest part of 
the year’s demand still lies ahead, and 
the accelerated second-half pressure will 
find the banks already fairly tight. 

The banks’ own position gives an 
added turn to the screw of this tight- 
ness. They're feeling a pinch right 
now. 
¢ Reserves—This shows up in the 
banks’ reserve position. Banks can ex- 
pand their loans only if they have 
excess reserves. The biggest city banks, 
for example, must have reserves in the 
form of deposits with the Federal Re- 
serve banks equal to 20% of their own 
deposits. They can expand loans only 
if they have reserves above this require- 
ment. Right now they have about , 
$600-million in excess reserves. f : 

But the banks have been squeezed 
to maintain excess reserves. So they 
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“ .. interest rates have 
been ‘firm’ — the money 
market's euphemism for 
‘rising’ .. .” 

CREDIT storts on p. 41 


have (1) borrowed from the Federal 
Reserve System, and (2) liquidated 
other assets—particularly by selling gov- 
ernment bills and certificates and short- 
term bonds. Both operations reduce the 
banks’ liquidity and so force bankers to 
tighten up on loans. 

The significance of borowing from 
the Fed is shown in the banks’ position 
on free reserves. Free reserves equal 
the banks’ excess reserves minus their 
borrowings from the Fed. By the end 
of March the free reserves were right 
around zero. On Mar. 30 borrowings 
were actually larger than excess re- 
serves—the free reserves were minus 
$178-million. Banks were able to im- 
prove this in April. However, free re- 
serves were averaging not more than 
$100-million—against about $700-mil 
lion a year ago. 

When the banks borrow now from 
the Fed, they also pay more than they 
did a year ago. The Fed has raised the 
rediscount rate from 14% to 13%— 
which means the bankers, in turn, raise 
their rates to their customers. 
¢ Liquidity—How the banks’ over-all 
liquidity has been reduced is shown 
in these figures: Last May, member 
banks in leading U.S. cities held about 
$3-billion in Ae bills. By May 
4 of this year the figure was down to 
$1.5-billion. A year ago these same 
banks held $3.3-billion im Treasury cer- 
tificates. In early May, these were down 
to $1.8-billion. 

The drop in liquidity is dramatically 
illustrated in New York City, where a 
year ago the 17 weekly-reporting mem- 
ber banks held just over $1-billion in 
U.S. securities due to mature within 
a year. On May II, the amount was 
down to $7-million. 
¢ It Doesn’t Hurt—Yet—With free re- 
serves tight and liquidity down, it has 
been no surprise that interest rates have 
been “firm”’—the money market's 
euphemism for “rising.” But up to now 
business borrowers have felt no real 
pinch; business has been so good that 
they haven't minded paying a bit more 
for money. 

Whether the pinch becomes sharp 
enough to hurt deamnts on: 

¢ The extent to which the Fed 
lets the banks have additional reserves. 
¢ Rate at which the beom rolls. 
¢ The amount of inventory that 
piles up as the boom enters its mid- 
— Up to now, accumulation has 
ight (BW—May 21’55,p17). 
7 


er housing authorities 
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Could chemicals-by-barge 


save you *72,000 a year? 


Tests may show that there’s little brand 
difference in some of the heavy chem- 
icals you buy. But there can be a real 
dollars-and-cents difference. 


How you get them delivered often 
makes the difference. 


For example, a large midwestern 
processor had been buying liquid caus- 
tic soda by tank car. At our recommen- 
dation, this company decided to re- 
ceive caustic soda by barge. The result: 
a $72,000-a-year saving. 


This is just one instance of what can 
happen when you do business with a 
chemical supplier who goes all out to 


HOokee 
(CHEMICALS 


help you buy strategically—and give 
you service you can count on. 

More than 30 major industries rely 
on Hooker for this kind of service. As 
a result, nearly everything this coun- 
try eats, drinks, wears and uses is made 
with the help of one or more Hooker 
chemicals, derived from common salt. 

If you use caustic soda in your busi- 
ness, send today for your free copy of 
“Caustic Soda Buyer’s Guide,” an illus- 
trated, informative 16-page booklet on 
the various forms of caustic soda avail- 
able. If you use other chemicals, ask 
for a copy of our General Products 
List as well. 





ECONOMY-SIZE PACKAGE, Chartered barge, 
one of a fleet used in Hooker West Coast 
service, carries 11 cars of liquid chlorine and 
other chemicals on deck. Below deck are car- 
ried 1,000 tons of liquid caustic soda. The 
barge is shown in Elliott Bay off Seattle, en 
route to a pulp mill in British Columbia, 


MIDWEST CUSTOMERS near Great Lakes get 
rapid service from Montague, Mich., or from 
Chicago, Two men can unload a 300-ton ship- 
ment of caustic soda from this specially-built 
Hooker barge in one fast, smooth operation, 


1905—Half a Century of Chemicals 
From the Salt of the Earth—1955 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N, Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 




















$30,000,000 


W.R. Grace & Co. 


342% Convertible Subordinate Debentures Due May 15, 1975 


Price 101'2% 


(and accrued interest from May 15, 1956) 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
trom: any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State, 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Blyth & Co. Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jacksca & Curtis 


May 16, 1955. 

















This new edition of INVESTMENT FACTS will 
serve as a handy guide to the “dividend cham- 
pions” -~-297 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange with long unbroken divi- 
dend records. It includes recent prices, current re- 


turn and up-to-date dividend data for each stock, 





For your free copy, ask for Circular B-4 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Di 4-6600 
Members Principal Stock ond Commodity Exchanges 











clues is +e WEEK'S own classified advertising 


section. You con use it e Hectively end econsnicelty 
to offer or seek business opportunities—positions— 
personnel. 











really tighten up mortgage terms, espe- 
cially down payments and appraisals. 
The tightening done so far has been 
primarily by the lenders Pate voe 
(BW—Mar.5'55,p42). 

¢ The future of consumer credit. 
Conceivably, auto sales could drop 
enough in the second half to reduce 
the total demand for consumer credit. 

Sure answers to these questions still 
lie in the foggiest part of the crystal 
ball. But conservative economists fore- 
see second-half demand for capitai 
funds running around $25-billion. Of 
this, about $%20-billion would likely 
come from individual investors, the life 
insurance companies, pension funds, 
and other institutional investors. About 
$5-billion would be left to be provided 
by the banking system. 

The banks, of course, are already 
_—s, against the loan ceiling erected 

y the Fed’s reserve requirements. To 
ease this situation, the Fed would ap- 
parently have to ease the reserve re- 
quirements or else boost the banking 
systems reserves by about $1-billion. 

It could do this through its oper 
market purchases—in which it buys 
Treasury securities in the market. The 
checks with which it pays for those 
bonds are deposited in the banks—and 
their reserves are boosted. 

Easing reserve requirements % a 
strong and blunt weapon to use in a 
boom; the consequences could be a 
shove toward inflation. So open market 
operations loom as the more likely Fed 
action. 


New Issues Market 
Has a Busy Week 


Wall Street’s new issues market 
closed its books for May with the busi- 
est week in quite a while. 

An extra large line of goods was up 
for public sale: eight offerings involv- 
ing $137-million of new bonds; two 
new preferred issues with a par value 
of $31-million; many blocks, both large 
and small, of new commons. 

The biggest bond issues this week 
were a Detroit Edison Co. offering of 
$60-million mortgage bonds and the 
sale by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. of 
$30-million convertible debentures. 
Also on the jumbo side are the two new 
convertible preferreds: a $15-million 
offering by General Telephone Corp. 
and one of $16-million “ Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

This week's bond offerings vividly 
displayed the effects of tightened money 
rates. Alabama Power was forced to 
pay 3.40% for $15-million of 30-year 
“bond money” compared with the cost 
of only 3.085% it had to incur 14 
months back for the public sale of 
$17-million of similar 30-year bonds. 
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NEW 
POWER 
PACKAGE 


n 
dramatic debut ! 


AiResearch Turbocharger makes major boost in horsepower 
on huge Caterpillar D9 diesel tractor! 


MIGHTIER THAN EVER BEFORE, the new giant Caterpillar D9 : before in earthmoving history has 
Tractor equipped with a small but potent AiResearch Turbo- _ such a small, light power package pro- 
charger pushed record tons of dirt during tests at Prov- vided such a tremendous increase in power 
ing Grounds and in the field. Application of this ... and with no additional fuel cost! 
Turbocharger to these big tractors increased In addition, the Turbocharger quiets the engine 
their original horsepower to their present better than any known muffling device without any of 
brawny rating. the loss of power caused by mufflers! 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co. pioneered The new Turbocharger, reflecting more than a decade of 
the installation of AiResearch leadership in the development and production of radial turbines 
Turbochargers as standard and compressors, has had more than 25,000 hours of laboratory and 
equipmert on production field testing. It again demonstrates the ability of AiResearch to produce 
machinery...with excit- small packages that do big jobs for industry. Your inquiry as to its adapta- 
ing results! Never tion and application to your equipment is invited. 


a 


AiResearch Industrial Division 


9225 Aviation Bled., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF TURBOCHARGERS AND RELATED MACHINERY 





eAnnouncing 


Born of Phillips Petroleum Company Research... 


“the greatest advance in plastics since 1939.” 





BACKGROUND OF MARLEX 


Polyethylene plastic was first manufactured com- 
mercially in England in 1939. It was first produced 
in the United States in 1943. 

Phillips Petroleum Company's interest in the 
petrochemical raw material (ethylene) from which 
polyethylene is made dates back 30 years, but 
it was not until 1954 that Phillips released for 
evaluation by plastics fabricators its newly- 





developed superior type of polyethylene called 
MARLEX. So enthusiastic has been the reception 
for this basically new material from which finished 
plastics products are formed, that the demand for 
it is now tremendous. This is the background of 
Phillips decision to build a multi-million dollar 
plant to produce MARLEX, and to open the way 
for others to make MARLEX under Phillips licenses. 








ARLEX, a revolutionary new family of plastics 

M developed by Phillips Petroleum Company, is 

opening an entirely new era in the field of 
plastics technology. 


MARLEX represents what is probably the most 
important forward stride in plastics development since 
the first commercial production of polyethylene in 
1939, Thousands of plastic articles will soon be made 
better with MARLEX: unbreakable nursing bottles 
that stand the heat of sterilization; refrigerator trays 
that don’t get brittle with cold; packaging film that 
resists gases, liquids and moisture vapor; rigid or 
flexible pipe that won't corrode; battery cases; coated 
paper; and insulation for wire and cable. 


Tougher, Stronger, More Versatile 


MARLEX is a new kind of polyethylene . . . tougher, 
stronger and more versatile than any polyethylene 
now available. This new Phillips material permits 
manufacture of stronger products with less material. 
Under identical test conditions the tensile strength 
of MARLEX exceeds 4,500 pounds per square inch 
against less than 2,000 pounds per square inch for a 
typical present-day polyethylene. It does not soften 
or deform at steam sterilization temperatures as high 
as 250° F, It will not become brittle at temperatures 


as low as 175° F. below zero. And, it can be made 
either rigid as desired or flexible as needed. 


MARLEX has been used and evaluated by leading 
processors of many types of plastic products. They 
report that MARLEX not only opens the way to 
new applications in the plastics field but will also find 
wide usage in many products now made of other 
materials. Commercial plastics manufacturers who 
have evaluated MARLEX in their plants report that 
it colors, molds and extrudes beautifully. Here are 
some typical comments: 


“With MARLEX we could undoubtedly 
make considerable economies and still have 


superior quality.” 


‘Molders will welcome a material that is so 
different and with such obvious appeal.” 


“MARLEX pyr he an ae new potential 
in the packaging indust 


“We want to be high on your MARLEX 
customer list.”’ 


“MARLEX opens vast new fields." 


Although MARLEX is a greatly improved type of 
polyethylene, its method of manufacture is truly 


PHILLIPS PUTS THE POWER OF PETROLEUM AT AMERICA’S SERVICE 
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revolutionary. Instead of using high temperatures and 
pressures in the polymerization reaction, MARLEX 
is made by a continuous process, using a catalyst and 
operating at low pressure and temperature. This not 
only results in economies and better control of quality 
and uniformity, but also permits the production of a 
whole series of new plastics tailored for the needs of 
specific applications. 


Phillips Chemical Company 
to Build Large Plant 


The huge dernand for MARLEX cannot be satisfied 
at this time. But with the construction of a new plant 
of greater than 100 million pounds per year capacity 
by Phillips Chemical Company, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, fabricators of 
plastics will soon have substantial supplies available. 
MARLEX will later be made by other manufacturers 
who will be licensed to use the Phillips process. 


MARLEX is another example of the planned growth 
and diversification of Phillips. Up-grading raw ma- 
terials efficiently, economically, and to the benefit 
of all America is the important business of Phillips 
Petroleum Company and its subsidiaries. 


PHILLIPS 


CHEMICAL 


LEX 


WHAT MARLEX MEANS 
TO USERS OF PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Many new and improved products for the consumer 
will result from MARLEX . . . such as unbreakable 
bottles and utensils that withstand steam sterilization, 
yet won't get brittle at sub-zero temperatures, better 
wrapping and ap ing materials . . . all in a wide 
choice of lovely colors, The consumer will benefit, 
too, from the economies and improvements resulting 
from new applications of MARLEX in industry. 


WHAT MARLEX MEANS 
TO MAKERS OF PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


MARLEX opens new horizons in plastics processing. 
It permits the molding and extrusion of new and 
different types of products. Its ability to withstand 
heat, and its superb resistance to penetration by 
moisture, gases, oils and chemicals provide outstand- 
ing protection in plastic packages, bottles, tubes and 
bags. In addition, the greater strength and rigidity 
that may be obtained with MARLEX makes it possible 
to manufacture stronger products from less material, 
resulting in substantial manufacturing economies. 


WHAT MARLEX MEANS 
TO LICENSEES 


MARLEX gives licensees the advantage of a tested 
and proved manufacturing process for which complete 
process information, plant design and engineering 
specifications will be available. + at the versa- 
tility and virtually unlimited range of uses for 
MARLEX assures a large and growing demand for 
this remarkable material. 


WHAT MARLEX MEANS 
TO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


MARLEX represents another significant Phillips con- 
tribution to a strong and prosperous America. Like 
Phillips participation in atomic research, in the large- 
scale manufacture of aviation gasoline and jet fuels, 
and in the production of synthetic rubber, MARLEX 
promises to play a valuable part in national de- 
fense, because it can supplant many critical materials. 
MARLEX is a new and important phase of the 
increasingly diversified activities in which Phillips 
uses wns Hoan raw materials as a base, oder 
providing an ever-widening consumer market and a 
strong foundation for future stability and growth. 


COMPANY 


A Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





*A Trademark 


You'll be 
“sulting pretty” 


with a plant in 


B & O's LANn OF 


Big Opportunity 


In 1954 more blue-chip industry 
dollars were “planted” in the B&O 
area than in any peace-time year 
..» Why?... Because B&O sites 
and B&O know-how helped these 
industries—and will help you—find 
sites where they are “sitting pretty” 
for profitable production. 


Let our B&O Plant Location 
man show you the B&O Land of 
Big Opportunity . . . on the ground, 
or at your desk with new 3-dimen- 
sional color and air views. 

Ask our mon! 
You can reach him ot: 
NEW YORK 4Phone:Digby  4-1600 
PITTSBURGH 22 Phone:COurt 1-6220 
BALTIMORE | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
CINCINNATI 2 Phone: DUnbor 2900 
CHICAGO 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things — better! 





FINANCE BRIEFS 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., key 
company in Louis E. Wolfson’s indus- 
trial empire, will soon sell publicly 
$25-million new convertible debentures. 
Proceeds, Wolfson says, will be used 
to pay off some of the $41-million debt 
now outstanding, and to bolster the 
company’s working aapet, 





Mortgage sciinaliae are now 
balng ee handled oa with greater promptness 
= ever before. That’s what the 

a Bankers Assn. of America 
found in a survey of nearly 2-million 
widely scattered home loans. It reports 
that loans three months or more over- 
due add up to only 0.19% of the GI 
mort 4 ars, 0.15% for FHAs, 
and for conventionals. 

. 


More big new financing by Consoli 
dated Edison Co. of N. Y. is due late: 
this year. Bank loans, now $23-million, 
will probably double by fall, and the 
comany expects then to refund such 
debt with new long-term bonds. 

. 


A 1955 stockholder gain of 22,000 
is reported by General’ Motors Corp., 
which lost 7,000 last year. GM now 
has over 510,000 common and pre- 
ferred shareholders. Credit for revers- 
ing the downtrend is given to GM's 
recent new common stock offering of 
4.4-million shares, or $325-million. 

° 
Kaiser Steel Corp. says that (1) its 
sales in the fiscal year ending June 30 
will not quite equal the previous year’s 
$128-milhon, and (2) earnings will also 
be less than the $7.9-million for the 
1954 fiscal period. 

. 
Rumor denial by Chrysler Corp. says 
it’s not true the company will soon 
absorb Electric Auto-Lite Co., one of 
its chief parts suppliers. Auto-Lite ofh- 
cials deny it is currently considering 
merger with any company. 

° 


Debt retirement by Pennsylvania RR 
in the past two years totals $83-million 
and cuts its annual fixed charges by 
some $2.5-million. David C. Bevan, 
a financial vice-president, sees no 

nancing needed j in the next five 
years, other than through equipment 
trust obligations. 

. 

Pure Oil Co. has sold privately $50- 
milhon notes due 1981-1990—$35-mil- 
lion to Metropolitan Life, $10-million 
to John Hancock Mutual Life, and 
$5-million to Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Some $46.5-million of the pro- 
ceeds have been used to redeem 
442,434 shares of $5 preferred. 
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Papermaking ...the hard way 


A handicraft for thousands of years, papermaking found its 
industrial stride late in the 19th century. Once rags were its 
chief raw material. Then wood pulp and chemical processing 
machinery and piping equipment literally lifted the reborn in- 
dustry from rags to riches. Valves provided the flow control that's 
so essential in today’s highly mechanized production of paper. 


SHEAR MAGIC CUTS PULP HANDLING COSTS— 
Frequent shutdowns for rodding-out valves in pulp lines 
plagued this large Southern kraft mill. Then like many other 
mills they replaced with Crane Pulp Stock Valves that shear 
the pulp fibers to seat tightly. Results: No more shutdowns 
because Crane valves never clog. Low maintenance costs. Easy 
valve operation. 18 years of complete satisfaction to date, 


So it’s no wonder modern pulp and paper mills keep relying on 
Crane valves mainly. Strictly a quality manufacturer for 100 
years, Crane has concentrated on making better valves for 
industry's flow control needs, Crane quality assures a longer 
life of peak efficiency with rock-bottom maintenance cost, 
It’s the first choice of thrifty buyers everywhere. 


CRANE HELPS FIGHT CORROSION—The confidence of 
pulp and paper men in Crane Chlorine valves—in Crane 18-8 
SMo, Craneloy 20, and other Crane corrosion-resistant piping 
materials, is well placed. For basic metallurgical research at 
Crane is never-ending, as are quality manufacturing and 
thorough product testing. Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 
5, UL. Branches and Wholesalers in all areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES * 
KITCHENS = 


FITTINGS » 
PLUMBING * 


PIPE 
HEATING 


- 


CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 





Insider Deals in the Spotlight 


@ SEC chairman's blast at uranium stock profits, 
and Fulbright’s new bill, focus attention on insider trading. 

@ For listed companies, stock trading by officers, 
directors, large holders is severely regulated. 

@ The question now is how to get at insider deals 
by uranium fly-by-nighters and the like. 


This week, J, Sinclair Arms 
chairman-designate of the Securities 
Exchange Commission, loosed another 
blast at the rash of wildly speculative 
uranium offerings hitting the market 
recently, Armst..ng underlined the 
complaints of many mvestors and deal- 
ers when he observed that “Many 
uranium common stocks . . . provide the 
insiders and underwriters with riskless 
potential profits at the expense of the 
public stockholders.” 

Armstrong has made no bones in 
the past about how he feels about the 
uranium = «situation (BW—May21'55, 
p62), but his latest blast spothghts a 
new angle—the = ee of insiders. 
«How They —Under present 
law, unlisted securities are not subject 
to the insider trading regulations of 
Sec. 16 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. Thus, there’s no report on 
deals where insiders of these companies 
sell to the public stock they hold in 
their own names, (In the case of some 
of the uranium companies, promoters 
have sold for their own account, at the 
same time the company was making a 
public offering, in the knowledge that 
the offering would be a flop. Te this 
way, they competed with their own 
company for money.) Nor is there any 
report on short selling by insiders that 
depresses the market price of the stock 
temporarily. 

For companies with securities listed 
on a national exchange, however, any 
stock sales or purchases by insiders— 
officers, directors, or beneficial owners 
of more than 10% of the stock—must 
be reported monthly. Short sales by 
insiders are illegal. 

* Remedies—Bilis to put the unlisted 
companies under Sec. 16 have been 
introduced in the last three Congresses, 
but have never gone beyond committee. 

Sen. J. Willham Fulbright (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, introduced this week his long- 
expected bill to put trading in unlisted 
securities under Ccurities & Exchange 
Commission regulation. The bill is a 
product of the committee's recent stock 
market inquiry, and would require, 
among other things, reports on insider 
trading in securitics covered. But be- 


52 





cause its provisions, as introduced, were 
restricted to larger companies, it would 
be unlikely to have much effect on 
fly-by-night uranium deals. 

Armstrong has hopes of fighting in- 
sider deals in uranium by other meth- 
ods—by restricting the use of options, 
warrants, and promotional stock by in- 
siders, and by finding a way to circum- 
vent the intrastate a This 
exempts from SEC regulation issues 
floated within one state. Uranium com- 

nies have used it to float stock in 

evada or Colorado, then shifted the 
stock quickly into interstate trading on 
a secondary market basis. The offering, 
though legally exempted, is in effect 
an mterstate one. 
¢ Then and Now—The insider trading 
rules were written 20 years ago, at a 
time when feeling against insiders’ 
transactions ran high because of their 
free-wheeling activities just before the 
1929 market crash. For example, one 

901 of traders, which included a num- 
ber of insiders, bought and sold stock 
of Radio Corp. of America, and in a 
seven-day period made over $5-million 
on 1.S-tmihtion shares. It is estimated 
that there were over 100 such pools, 
sparked by insiders, trading on the Big 
Board in 1929, 

But these rules have taken on a new 
importance in recent years because of 
the spate of mergers and consolidations 
and the increasing use of stock options 
and bonuses of equity stock—the only 
security covered by the rules. Because 
ot the stiff penalties for many offenses, 
and the complex nature of Sec. 16, 
corporate lawyers are taking care that 
officers and directors don’t run afoul 
of insider rules. 
¢The Law Says—When Congress 
wrote the rule, it moved against insider 
activities in three different ways: 

¢ It required full disclosure of any 
trading by an officer, director, or bene- 
ficial owner of more than 10% of the 
stock of a company registered on a 
national stock exchange. This means 
the person involved must file an initial 
report with SEC when he first becomes 
a holder of the company’s stock—or, 
if he is a stockholder who just became 
an officer or director, when he first gets 


the job. After that he must file month 
reports noting any c in his ho 
ings over the previous 30 days. Even if 
he still holds the same number of 
shares, but bought and sold some stock 
in that month, he must report it. 

e The law took the profit motive 
out of short-swing trading by an insider 
by providing that any profits made by 
an insider on the company’s stock in 
a short-swing trade (within six months) 
may be recovered cither by the com- 
pany or by any security holder of the 
company acting in the company’s be- 
half. As originally written, the act 
entirely forbade shor -swing trading by 
insiders, but this was considered too 
harsh and was rewritten. If the cor- 
poration doesn’t act to recover this 
profit within 60 days—and it is easy 
to see how a large holder of stock or 
an influential officer could stall such 
procedure—any  security-holder can 
move to do so. The courts have held 
that the term “any security-holder” 
means just that—bondholders, or even 
a bank holding short-term obligations 
of the company. The plaintiff need not 
have been a security holder at the 
time the insider made his profit, either. 
And the insider can lose two ways. He 
pays a straight income tax on his short- 
term “insider profit,” but gets no tax 
refund in the event of a recovery by 
the corporation. 

ongress also prohibited short 
selling and selling against the box— 
that is, borrowing stock to make de- 
livery on a short sale while the seller 
actually has the stock in his own ac- 
count, or in a safe deposit box. 
¢ Enforcement—SEC’s authority to en- 
force these rules differs in each of the 
three cases. In the first case, wilful 
failure to disclose fully any inside trans- 
actions is punishable by a maximum 
penalty of $10,000 fine and two years 
imprisonment; this reflects the tough 
attitude 1934 lawmakers had toward 
stock market sharpies. 

On recovery of short-swing insider 
profits, nothing can compel the cor- 
poration to take action, except, of 
course, the knowledge that a security 
holder almost certainly will take up the 
cudgels to keep profits on insider trad- 
ing in the company coffers. And the 
security holder has plenty of leeway 
to go ahead with a suit against the 
insider. He will probably be reimbursed 
for some percentage of his legal ex- 
penses in the action, and he doesn’t 
even have to worry about the normal 
statute of limitations—in some cases, 
securities holders have instituted action 
as long as eight years after the insider 
made his profit. 

The prohibition against short selling 
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OPERATION 
TREETOP 


speeds the detailing 
of ore deposits 


Mo MINING PROSPECTORS now 
can probe target areas with the 
helicopter-borne, high sensitivity mag- 
netometer. These close-up, highly de- 
tailed studies are flown “‘on the deck” 
over the ore bearing area. They replace 
the painful groundwork once necessary 
in detailing an ore body. There’s no 
brush cutting, no slow ground readings 
to be made. Now the treetop height 
survey quickly provides a continuous 
magnetic record that’s more significant 
and less costly than detailed ground 
surveys.” 


“Operation Treetop”’ is only part of the 
world-wide exploration activities of 
AERO Service—pioneer and leader in 
aerial mapping. AERO crews have flown 
over a million miles in conventional 
aircraft and helicopters, uncovering im- 
portant deposits of iron, nickel, chrome, 
titanium, and other minerals. In pe- 
troleum reconnaissance, the magneto- 
meter reveals important geological 
data for millions of acres in a single 
project. 


Let us show you how AERO surveys can 
speed your projects and cut your costs, 
anywhere in the world. 

"Extensive helicopter surveys have been made over ore 


deposits in mountainous areas, with flight lines spaced 
as clowe as 200 feet 


AERO 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA 20, PENNSYLVANIA 
Oldest Flying Coxporation in the World 


Our offiliate is 
CANADIAN AERO Service, Lid., Ottawa 


AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER SURVEYS 
SCINTILLATION COUNTER SURVEYS 
PRECISE AERIAL MOSAICS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MAPS 

PLANIMETRIC MAPS 

RELIEF MODELS 

SHORAN MAPPING 








Comfort story of new 24-floor building —the Second National Bank of Houston 


Honeywell Electronics saves 


The Second National Bank building of Houston, now under construction, will 
have the world's most advanced temperature control system — Honeywell electronic. 
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Central control room is key to more 


efficient temperature control 


HE NEW ERA of electronic efficiency and comfort is com- 
fre. of age in the southwest. Completion of the new 
home of the Second National Bank of Houston sometime 
next year will mark an imporsant step in this era. 


The reason for the new efficiency in the Second National 
Bank is the master control center. Here, a singie operator has 
at his finger tips control over temperatures throughout the 
24-story building. 

The reason for the new comfort is the flexibility and fast 
response of the electronic controls. The purpose is to create 
a more productive environment where people feel, think, 
and work more energetically and efficiently. 


Strategically placed Honeywell thermostats will compen- 
sate for every possible occupany, exposure and use comfort 
factor. The thermostats concealed in ducts will control 318 
individual comfort zones, making the new building super- 
comfortable for employees, clients and tenants. 


The techniques used in solving these comfort problems can 
help you provide the Indoor Weather required for your 
facilities ~ for a Honeywell Electronic Customized Tem- 
perature Control installation is designed to fit the needs of the 
building and its occupants. 


For comfortabie, more productive temperature 
in new or existing buildings —of any size —specify 


Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a bank, office, church, school, motel, hospital, 
factory—any building of any size—new or existing, flexible 
Honeywell Electronic Customized Temperature Control can 
help meet your heating; ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control problems. 


You'll have more comfort, efficiency and maintenance 
economy—and you'll save fuel, too. 


For full facts on Honeywell Electronic Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, and the economical Honeywell Periodic Main- 
tenance Plan, call your architect, engineer or local Honeywell 
Office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. BW-5-79, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota, 


Kenneth Pranzherm, architect. 

&. BE. Bovay, Jr., consulting engineer. 

Reg F. Taylor, engmneering consuliant. 

WS. Bellows Construction Corporation, general contractor. 
Siraus-Frank Co., mechanical contractor. 


Master Control Center gives quick service to tenants 
and reduces daily building operating costs. 


Proudly displayed before the public on the first floor of the 
building will be che master control center. The Colorgraphic 
panel at the rear shows at a glance and records the operating 
conditions of the basic heating and air conditioning plant, 
to insure peak efficiency and economy. 


A single operator can maintain complete contrel over the 
entire heating and cooling system, On his desk, he can read 
the temperature at 318 key points throughout the building. 
At the panel on the right, he can adjust any of these tempera- 
tures to suit the individual's exact requirements. Ventilation 
in any area can also be adjusted for maximum economy and 
comfort, 

With this master control center, maximum service is given to 
the building occupants at a minimum cost, Many thousands 
of dollars are saved by eliminating trips through the building 
to check temperatures and adjust thermostats. Only Honey- 
well can provide this coordinated electronic control and re- 
cording system, 


Without Honeywell Electronic Control, 318 check points 


318 points would have to be 
checked at the thermostat, 


With Honeywell Electronic Control, | check point 


An operator at a panel will be able 
to check and adjust all 318 remotely, 


Honeywell 


Electronic Controls 


112 offices across the nation 





NOISELESS VACUUM 


This is the introduction of another 
Tornado vacuum cleaner developed 
to meet the needs of “Modern 
Maintenance,” 

The new Tornado Model 240 
Noiseless is the perfect answer for 
cleaning conditions where noise is a 
factor, and yet powerfui suction is 
necessary for speed and thorough 
cleaning. 

What's more—it does both wet 
or dry pickup with equal efficiency. 


GREER EvEctRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 WORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE «+ 


CLEANERS 


The powerful 1 H.P. multiple stage 
motor has a separate cooling system 
completely isolated from the suction 
or cleaning air. 

For all industrial or institutional 
use, Tornado Noiseless is your 
answer for faster, efficient, noise- 
free cleaning. 

We'll be glad to give you an “On- 
the-spot” demonstration. Be sure to 
write for Tornado Bulletin 707 today. 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





is the only provision that actually says 
it is “unlawful” to act in a certain way; 
the other sections simply mark out 
courses of conduct. 

. ep gay prime problem in 
Sec. 16, as with most legislation, is 
definition—the question just what 
the terms mean. Perhaps the term that 
gives SEC most trouble, and keeps offi- 
cials shifting around most frequently, 
is “equity security.” Sec. 16 applies 
only to equity securities, and the act 
itself defines them as: “Any stock or 
similar security; or any security convert- 
ible, with or without consideration, 
into such a security, or carrying any 
warrant or right to subscribe to or 
purchase such a security; or any such 
warrant or right; or any other security 
which the commission shall deem to be 
of similar nature and consider neces- 
sary or appropriate, by such rules and 
regulations as it may prescribe in 
the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors, to treat as an equity 
security.” 

This sort of language is one reason 
why Armstrong, as chairman-designate 
of SEC, calls the rules “exceedingly 
complex and prolix,” and why judges 
get gray trying to interpret meaning 
and intent. 

But obviously, convertible issues, 
warrants, options, and other such de- 
vices that provide for future acquisi- 
tion of stock come under the SEC 
definition; and trading in these secu- 
rities is just as much subject to rules 
of Sec. 16 as the equity stock itself. 
The Commission not long ago found 
that calls (BW-—Apr.30°55,p105), 
spreads, and straddles were also subject 
to the rule. 

A good rule of thumb is that if any 

security is represented by an equity 
security—and this includes devices such 
as voting trust certificates—it can be 
considered subject to Sec. 16 rules. 
e Who's an Insider?—Another tough 
definition for the courts, the comis- 
sion, and sometimes for the corporation 
itself, is: Just what is an officer? 

One example: A case instituted by 
a Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
shareholder in 1949 against the produc- 
tion manager of that company under 
the recovery of profits provision. The 
court first ruled in favor of the de- 
fendant on the ground that he was not 
an officer of the corporation. But the 
Commission argued in the appellate 
court that the act doesn’t really define 
what an officer is, that the individual's 
functions must be examined to deter- 
mine whether or not he is in a position 
of responsibility in corporate din. So 
this uction manager, who func- 
tioned more as a comptroller, was 
eventually ruled to be an insider in 
terms of Sec. 16's definition. 

By the same token, an employee 
who performs an officer's functions 
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@ The Volume Van Can Give Your Firm 


A NEW PROFIT OUTLOOK! 


Pacific Intermountain Express Company, Professional Hauler, 
Exemplifies The Shipping Savings, The Extra Efficiency, 
Gained With High-Capacity Fruehauf Volume * Vans! 


IN EVERY BUSINESS where a product is hauled, a 
Volume*xVan can change the sales and profit outlook for 
the better. 

Additional capacity up to 35% greater than that of the 
average vans now in use is the reason. Lower shipping costs 
are the direct result. A further result is the competitive 
advantage of a more economically distributed, and possibly 
a lower priced, product. 

If you have a product to haul, it will pay to investigate. 
Write today for the illustrated VolumexVan catalog, and 
the book of new Trailer applications in many industries, 
entitled “New Ways To Profit.” You'll get an immediate 
reply, with no obligation. 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10946 Harper Avenve © Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Very truly yours 


PACIFIC IN 


A. K Hi 
Presiden 


Leading view of a Vowme*Van oper- 
ated by P-4-£ helps to illustrate some 
of its cost-saving, extra-paylood 

tures: tremendous additional inside 
height and width, nearly-square front 


A. K. HUMPHRIES, President corners, and higher, wider rear doors. 


Pacific Intermountain Express Co. 


San Francisco, California 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





when the officer is absent, is an insider 
under SEC rules. 
¢ Exemptions—There are certain trans- 
actions which SEC has exempted from 
the workings of its insider trading 
legislation. These are: 

¢ Trades by registered investment 
companies which are exempted from 
; Sec. 17A of the Investment Company 
oe Act. 
eee LTTE ‘ By ¢ Acquisitions of stock and non- 

a ie transferable options under bonus plans. 


~ 
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Rex 3% yd. Adjuste-Wate Moto-Mixer, pouring peve- 
ment in Milwevkee. Power, Genttnontel bod Sout F140. 
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All through the construction industry, 
you find Continental Red Seal engines 
accomplishing two important things. 
One is furnishing power to do the 
world's work; the other, building pres- 
tige for specific makes of equipment. 
The Red Seal line includes models 
engineered to a wide range of building 
applications, and meeting those needs 
completely . . . turning more and more 
users of mixers, pumps, compressors 
and other specialized machinery to 
makes which feature this extra- 


dependable power. 
e 


PARTS AND SERVICE FACILITIES EVERY- 
WHERE... NEAR AS THE NEAREST PHONE 























Since many such plans provide for 
bonus payments every 12 months, any 
sale would necessarily be within six 
months of one of the bonus payments. 
If the acquisitions were not exempt, 
use of bonus plans to compensate 
executives would be frustrated. 

¢ Already approved transactions of 
holding companies registered under the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 

¢In sales of securities that were 
purchased via options, the part of the 
profit that actually represents the in 
creased value of the option itself is 
exempted from recovery. 

¢ In any merger between a parent 
company and wholly owned subsid- 
iaries, or in other mergers where one 
huge company gobbles up a very small 
one (the rule says where one company 
has assets representing over 85% of 
the book value of the companies in- 
volved) the exchange of securities for 
assets does not come under the rule. 
Thus, if you are a stockholding vice- 
resident of a subsidiary company and 
ave stock distributed to you as 4 result 
of the parent company absorbing its 
affiliate, that acquisition is exempt. 
* Critics—There have been many criti- 
cisms directed at the insider trading 
regulations—and not all by insiders. For 
instance, say some investors, what good 
are monthly reports in a market as 
volatile as the stock market? Infosma- 
tion a month old isn’t much good, they 
say, in the sort of markets we've had 
recently. 

There’s also the contention that 
covering only equity stock isn’t enough, 
that all corporate securities should be 
included. 
¢ Plenty—While offenses meet with 
stiff punishment, there is still plenty 
of insider trading within the limits of 
Sec. 16. Wall Street’s Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., in a study of insider trading for 
1954, found that 13% of the 3-billion 
shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were subjected to insider 
trading, with 6% done bv officers or 
directors of companies, the remaining 
7% by beneficial owners of more than 
10% of the stock. 

The study also found that only 23% 
of all 1,043 companies listed on the 
Big Board had | % or less of their stock 
held by officers or directors while 32% 
of the companies had 10% or more 
held by officers or directors. 
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Everybody profi 


be old—but it need not 
be obsolete or unprofitable. Carrier 


A hotel may 


Weathermaster air conditioning guards 
hotels against early obsolescence, helps 
cure sagging revenue, attracts more 
returns 


guests and profits to 


Everybody 


greater 
shareholders and owners. 


benefits. 


The manager —can compete for patron- 
age with newer hotels and motels and is 


able to attract and hold better employees. 


The housekeeper 
from her staff 


gets more efficiency 
Air conditioning filters 
out dust and dirt. Bedspreads and blan- 
kets require fewer launderings; draper- 
ies stay fresh longer 


The guest — chooses the climate he wants 
in his room by merely turning a dial. 
Cool in summer, warm in winter, it's 


always a pleasure to stop here 


The desk clerk —has complete freedom 
in the assignment of space and fewer dis- 
satisfied guests. Every air conditioned 
room is an “outside room.” 


The banquet manager—has the most 


populer meeting place in town, can 
attract out-of-town conventions during 


summer at premium rates, 


The bellboy —finds comfortable guests 
more pleasant to serve, tips larger and 
that luggage actually seems lighter! 


ts when a hotel is air conditioned 


Many distinguished hotels on America’s 
skyline have been modernized by the 
Weathermaster system — among 
them the Warwick in Philadelphia and 
the Adolphus in Dallas, This is the same 
system serving such famous new hotels 
as the Terrace Plaza in Cincinnati and 
the Saxony in Miami Beach. More 
people are served by Carrier air con- 
ditioning than by any other make. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 


Carrier 


FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 





How 3 Du Pont engineering 
a design problem... 
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ALATHOR® os cthyiune resin 


has good chemical resistance and 
excellent dielectric properties 
“Alathon"’ is tough and flexible 
over a wide range of temperntures 
Freedom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity makes it an ideal pack- 
aging material Shown is corrosion - 
resistant pipe, widely used for 
farm and industrial equipment 
It's lightweight and easily installed 


om 


TEFLON® tetrafluoroethylene 
resin is expecially suited for use 
under severe service conditions 
No chemicals normally found in 
industry attack it. *“Tefion"’ can 
be used where service tempera 
tures reach 500° PF. Outstanding di 
electric properties make it ideal 
for electronic applications. This 
porous filter of ‘“Teflon”’ handles 
corrosive liquids and gases. 
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LUCITE® wcrytin resin fe used 
to make products that are both 
functional and decorative. Beaut' 

ful “Lacite’’ is produced clear or 
in color. Products of “‘Lacite’’ are 
shatter resistant, have good dimen- 
sional stability and possess excel- 
lent resistance to weathering 

Easy-to-read, attractive instru- 
ment panels of ‘Lucite’’ are found 
on the 1955 automobiles. 





ZYTEL* nylon resin is a versatile 
Du Pont engineering material for 
mechanical applications. Part« 
made of it are strong, resilient, 
and lightweight. Often they re 

quire no lubrication. ‘‘Zytel"’ can 
be economically mass-produced by 
injection molding or extrusion 
Here is an injocted-molded pinioa 
of “Zytel"’ which has replaced 
meta! in a movie projector. 








materials helped solve 
produce a better product 


Du Pont engineering materials improve design! 
The magnetic impeller on this “Jet Spray 
Cooler’’ vses three Du Pont engineering mate- 
rials: “Alathon” polyethylene resin, ‘“Teflon”’ 
tetrailuorcethylene resin and “‘Lacite’’ acrylic 
resin. (Cooler manufactured by Jet Spray 
Corporation, Boston 29, Massachusetts.) 


REG. Ws. Pat.OFF., 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+» » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Dependable mixing action, 
long service life assured with 
Jet Spray Cooler’s Magna-Impella 


This drink dispenser has an interesting operating story — cen- 
tered around the use of three Du Pont engineering materials. 
Unlike the usual dispenser, there is no mechanica! linkage to 
the mixing motor, no stuffing box. Rather, liquids are kept thor- 
oughly mixed by magnetic action . . . are sprayed up inside the 
transparent bow! to help stimulate sales. 


Here’s how it works: A permanent magnet is imbedded 
in an impeller of Du Pont “Alathon.” “Alathon” is used because 
it is tough, readily molded around inserts, and chemically inert. 
This magnetic impeller sits in a well on the bottom of the bowl. 
Directly below is a powerful motor-driven horseshoe magnet. 
The motor turns the horseshoe magnet, which in turn spins the 
impeller. Liquids are forced up through a connecting tube of 
“Lucite” and are circulated within the bowl. 

The impeller revolves on a bushing of Du Pont “Teflon.” This 
engineering material has an extremely low coefficient of friction 
and zero moisture absorption. It needs no oiling, remains dimen- 
sionally stable. The bowl for the Jet Spray Cooler is injection- 
molded of “Lucite” . outstanding for its sparkling beauty, 
resistance to discoloration, and ease of cleaning. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of the 
Du Pont family of engineering materials: “Alathon” polyethy!- 
ene resin, “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin, and “Lucite” 
acrylic resin — as well as “Zytel” nylon resin. The applications 
shown here are typical product improvements — possible when 
design and service requirements are evaluated in terms of the 
properties of these versatile engineering materials. For further 
information on their properties and uses, clip the coupon below 
or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemi- 
cals Department, Room 335 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


1S THE NEW TRADE MARK FOR OV PONT NYLON BEGIN 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 335 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 
P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more in- 

formation on the Du Pont Name 
engineering materials 
checked: () “Alathon’’ 
polyethylene resin; [) 
“Teflon” tetrafluorocethy!l- 
ene resin; [) “Lucite” 


Firm Name 


Position 
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acrylic resin; [] “Zytel” 
nylon resin. I am interest- 
ed in evaluating these 
materials for 
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The rhesus monkey (left), important 
in the manufacture of polio vaccine, 
has suddenly become a big item of 
world commerce. This annoys the 
monkey. It also annoys many of the 
men engaged in the commerce. 
Here’s a picture of ... 


ad 
~~) 


SSSSeererrs A Howling 


o . i Last week, in the small dark hours of 

d ge morning, a four-engined 

' ( ; ; ; j ' : mm cargo plane belonging to KLM Royal 

: } ; ; . Dutch Airlines put down at New 

9 , : York’s Idlewild Airport. The great 

' oe i field was bleak and deserted. Only a 

: few people straggied out to meet the 

big DC-4 as it lumbered across the 

desolate expanse of runway. When the 

i plane’s motors died, the silence was 
immense. 

: i Ihe crewmen climbed out with ill- 

concealed haste. They seemed to find 

, , some special enjoyment in the fresh 
; night air. 

i “Brother!” one of them said, with 

a Dutch accent, as he came down the 

boarding ramp. ‘That was all he said. 

He hurried away into the darkness. 
Then a ground attendant opened the 
big freight doors in the plane’s side. 













f - Immediately, two alien things pene- 
trated the placid air. One was a large 

: - ; odor. The other was a raucous, un- 

or i : gf taal po Sg em omit ,. “si earthly shricking and gibbering. Both 
- fo ae oe, Ss ee we pen A were made by the plane’s cargo—800 





aa ~ TA ig Saget eK YL PEI stn ite i meous_ monkeys from Indie. 
; Le thar 4 ‘ Bare a3. ¢ In Commerce—The monkeys in these 
y Fé ~— he "eA }« + ag . we 
call ie oes | % ea eee §=«opictures are rhesus monkeys. Thou- 
» sands of them fly into Idlewild and 
other U.S. airports every month, in 
the planes of many airlines. They go 
; by truck, train, and more planes to 
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CHECKUP: Monkeys st polio foundation's 
farm are tested for various diseases. 
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rade in Monkeys 


many scattered points across the coun- 
try. Some 3,000 to 4,000 a month 
check in at the site of these pictures—a 
monkey farm in South Carolina main- 
tained by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

I'he unprecedented demand for mon- 
keys stems from the fight against polio- 
myelitis. Monkeys—principally India’s 
thesus—are used both in polio research 
and in production of the Salk vaccine. 
Now that the vaccine is moving into 
full-scale production (BW—Apr.16'55, 
pl36), the demand is terrihc. Un- 
official estimates of the number of 
monkeys to be brought into the coun- 
try this year start at 100,000 and range 
up. 

Reports from the airlines make the 
100,000 figure look small. Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, Inc., for instance, 


says that it alone brought in 75,000 


monkeys last year. Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., handled 10,000. 
KLM says it is now map the animals 
in at an average rate of more than 
3,000 a month. Among other airlines 
in the picture are Airwork, Ltd., a 
British company that runs scheduled 
cargo flights over the Atlantic and occa- 
sionally picks up monkeys; Transocean 
Air Lines, Inc., which has brought in 
“many thousand” during the past few 


LUNCHEON: They are fed special vitamin-packed biscuits—prob- 


months; and British Overseas Airways 
Corp., which cerries vast hordes of 
monkeys from Asia to London, usually 
turning them over to other airlines for 
the transatlantic trip. 

¢ Customers—The recipients of all this 
gibbering cargo are the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
the pharmaceutical companies that 
make polio vaccine. 

The foundation acts as a sort of 
monkey-collecting agency, handing the 
creatures out free to research grantees 
and selling them at cost (around $35 
apiece) to vaccine manufacturers. It 
buys its monkeys from trappers and 
dealers in India and other monkey- 
bearing countries, makes its own ar- 
rangements for air shipment, and col 
lects the animals on a $225,000 farm 
(pictures) at Pritchardville, $. C. The 
monkeys loaf and grow fat here for 
about three weeks each. 

The vaccine manufacturers as a 
group do not depend wholly on the 
polio foundation for their monkeys. 
Some, like the foundation, have their 
own monkey buyers in foreign lands 
Others depend largely on U.S. dealers, 
who contract to deliver shrieking multi 
tudes direct to the manufacturers’ back 
doors. 


¢ Pet Shop—One such dealer is Tref- 


ably better fare than they had at home. 
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MONKEY FARM trun by the 
foundation ships to vaccine makers. 


polio 


flich’s Bird & Animal Co., Inc., which 
maintains its weird headquarters near 
New York City’s financial district, 
Trefflich’s claims to be the nation’s 
biggest supplier of zoo, household, and 
research animals. It is famous as the 
company from whose building some 100 
monkeys escaped one spring day in 
1946, working gleeful havoc along the 
Wall Street area's sombre canyons. 
Like most U.S, monkey suppliers, 
Trefflich’s does not specialize. It will 
sell you a hippopotamus or an aardvark 
if you should happen to want one, and 


SHIPPING OUT: From the farm, they go 
to laboratories across the country. 
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Well of course they didn’t mention my name, but it’s perfectly 
clear who they mean when they say ‘‘top management.’’ 











A REPORT ON 


METALWORKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


from a recently completed impartial survey* 


Products and subgroups of the 
metalworking industry which 
offer opportunities to Manitoba 
producers include: cutlery, cop- 
per and brass products, hand 
and power tools, hardware and 
fittings, metal fastenings, ath- 
letic and sporting equipment, 
metal containers, instruments, 
jewelry and silverware, oi! well 
equipment, household goods and 
appliances, sheetmetal prod- 
ucts, castings and forgings, 
electrical machinery and equip- 
ment, industrial equipment and 
parts, office equipment, farm 
and construction equipmentand 
supporting industries, 


Manitoba's central location in 
the Prairie region of Canada 
makes it an excellent manufac- 
turing and distribution centre 
for the Prairie Provinces and 
Western Ontario. Low-weight, 
high-value items can also be 
economically distributed to the 
national and export markets. 





*Name of the research 
company with a copy of 
its report will be mailed 
on request to interested 
and responsible parties. 











MANITOBA DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


i 


Legislative Building, Winnipeg, Canada 




















a“ 


. . . it is advisable, the 
manual notes, to speak to 
gibbons and apes.. .” 


MONKEYS starts on p. 62 


it keeps its finger on the pulse of the 
crocodile market. But according to its 
founder and president, a big, boister- 
ous German named Henry Trefflich, 
monkeys have always bulked large in 
the company’s business. Trefflich says 
he handied 2,000 monkeys im his first 
year of business, 1928, and expects to 
handle 60,000 to 100,000 during 1955. 
¢ Personality—The importance of mon- 
keys in Trefflich’s affairs is explained 
largely by the fact that monkeys are 
extremely popular with medical re- 
searchers. ‘This applies particularly to 
the macaques, a family of which the 
thesus is probably the most important 
member. Macaques are easy to come 
by; they live across great areas of Asia. 
They are similar to man in many re- 
spects. They are hardy, and they are 
not particularly finicky about what they 
eat. 

The rhesus is a particular favorite 
with medical men. Rhesus monkeys 
are heavily concentrated in India—so 
heavily that in at least one Indian state, 
harassed by their raids on crops, there 
is a 3-rupee bounty on them. This con- 
centration makes it easy to collect the 
monkeys in large numbers. Because 
of that, and because of various factors 
in the monkeys’ biological makeup, 
laboratories throughout the world seck 
them avidly. They have played an im- 
portant part in studies of blood (the 
term “RH factor” is a contraction of 
“rhesus factor”); in development of a 
yellow fever vaccine; in research on sili- 
cosis, tuberculosis, and various aspects 
of psychology; and in all sorts of other 
medical problems. 

Rhesus monkeys are small, light 
brown creatures with large, inquisi- 
tively staring eyes. Unlike many other 
monkeys, they have short tails that are 
of hardly any use whatsoever. A full- 
grown rhesus, according to Trefflich’s, 
might attain a weight of 20 Ib. and a 
height of somewhere between 24 ft. 
and 3 ft. The kind preferred for polio 
work is a young monkey, weighing un- 
der 10 Ib 
¢ Capture~It is not hard to catch 
thesus monkeys if you put your mind 
to it, Trefflich’s asserts. The usual 
method is to spread a large net on the 
ground and string another net above 
it. You put food on the lower net, 
utter a short series of squeaks and 
hoots, and stand back. Rhesus monkeys 
generally travel in smali groups, each 
led by an old male; and if you are lucky 
you will soon have several such groups 
peacefully dining on your net. You 
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then drop your upper net on the con- 
gregation, reaping a harvest of anywhere 
from a dozen to several dozen monkeys. 

If you are unlucky, a monkey of un- 
usual experience and perception will 
chance by before you drop your upper 
net. This monkey will warn the others, 
and they will depart hurriedly. If you 
are still more unlucky, you will catch 
part of the group and be attacked 
viciously by the others. Several trappers 
in India have been severely injured 
this way; and one, reportedly, has been 
killed. 
¢ Transit—Monkeys in hand, your next 
problem is to get them to the U.S. 
You usually send them by air; for mon- 
keys are susceptible to seasickness, and 
in any case both humane and economic 
considerations dictate that the journey 
in close quarters be as short as possible. 
You can charter a plane—as Trefflich 
does, for $25,000 to $30,000 per craft 

or pay regular freight rates. 

he airlines by now consider them- 
selves old hands in the business of 
transporting monkeys. Some of them— 
KLM and Seabeard, for instance—con 
sider monkey-hauling merely an exten- 
sion of an already large trafic in ani- 
mals. Seaboard decorates animai crates 
with labels saying “Handle with Love.” 
KLM has manuals that explain in de- 
tail how to care for various kinds of 
creatures in flight. The section on mon- 
keys advises that “monkeys like to 
drink from a cup or bottle held out to 
them.” It suggests that if monkeys 
start quarreling, which they frequently 
do, their cages should be covered with 
tarpaulins. “It is advisable,” the man- 
ual notes further, “to speak to gibbons 
and anthropoid apes.” 

Rhesus monkeys are not hard to please 
when it comes to food. The KLM 
manual specifies such common fare as 
apples, lettuce, and bread. The only 
time feeding problems arise is when 
a flight is delayed or a route changed 
by weather. Food is efficiently waiting 
at one airport, but the plane is forced 
to land at another hundreds of miles 
away. Alvin E, Devinson, KLM cargo 
executive, remembers a frantic Sunday 
morning not long ago when this hap- 
pened. Levinson was charged with the 
task of finding 800 loaves of bread on 
a few hours’ notice. 

Most live-cargo airlines have specially 
trained attendants who accompany ani- 
mals in flight, much as a hostess ac- 
companies human passengers. Some 
airports maintain quarters where ani- 
mals can while away the hours between 
flights. “On the whole,” one airline 
official says, “the only reason monkeys 
complain about our service is that they 
are twa complainers.” 
¢ Losses—According to Trefflich, about 
1% of the monkeys die in flight. Most 
of these deaths, he says, are due to 
causes that had their beginnings in the 
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CRETARY CAN'T BE TWINS BUT... 





your V. P. 





EDISON VOICEWRITER 
GIVES HER 
TWICE THE TIME 
TO SERVE YOU! 





































































































The V.P. also converts in seconds for 
secretarial use, It's easy to look at, easy to 
use, easy to carry. And it’s the only dictat- 
ing instrument to win the Audio Engineer- 
ing Award. The V.P. repays its cost many 
times over in time savings alone, Lease the 
Epison V.P.—or buy it, if you prefer, 
Easy, 3-year terms... 


Your ever-ready Epison V.P. cuts your 
work-handling time by 30% and it cuts 
your secretary's time for turning out that 
work by as much as 50%! By eliminating 
“taking dictation” time (why should she 
write everything twice?) she gains hours 
for executive assistant work —real relief 
for you and for your whole organization ! 


The new se VP teatures Micro-Fidelity! Another Epison first. 
Employing newly designed smali parts and advanced circuits, the VP achieves unmatched voice 
clarity. It uses discs, world’s first choice for high fidelity recording. 


Send for free 12-page book- 
let that tells how to save time 
and money with the VP or 
phone loca! representative listed 
under Epison Voicewriter 
for a no-obligation, |1-minu te, 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 

52 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J, 

O. K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE Go!”"— 
no obligation. 
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HOW TO KEEP PAINT 





From Fading Away 


How many times have you started to rehang a picture. Or 
move some old furniture. Only to uncover a vivid patch of 
colored paint —that makes the rest of the sun-faded wall 
look ashy and lackluster? 


Can this he avoided? Yes! With paints made with National’s 
resin emulsion. These new polyvinyl paints are unaffected by 
sunshine. Colors resist fading. Whites don’t yellow. 


The success of these new paints again illustrates the far- 
reaching effects of National's research and technical service. 


Our men worked right in the customer’s plant. They 
exchanged business suits for coveralls and helped to put the 
products of research into everyday use. And in doing so, 


helped still another industry to serve you better. 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 





RESYNS® 


National Starch Products inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











jungle before the animals were caught. 

Mt is very rare that monkeys escape. 
However, it has been known to hap- 
pen. KLM’s cargo warehouse at Idle- 
wild, for instance, houses an _ inde- 
pendent-minded rhesus monkey who 
escaped in December and has lived 
there ever since. His name is Tommy. 
He makes his home in a dense jungle 
of pipes and rafters under the ware- 
house roof. For food, he depends on 
sandwiches and other lunch items of- 
fered by or stolen from the warehouse 
workers. 
¢ Incident—The biggest single loss of 
monkeys occurred in March, when sev- 
eral hundred accidentally suffocated 
during a stopover in England. This 
incident brought to the surface some 
suppressed international tensions. It 
angered many people in India—especi- 
ally Hindus, some of whom consider 
the monkey a sacred beast, and who in 
any case object strongly to all kinds 
of avoidable killing. The Indian gov- 
ernment immediately banned export 
of monkeys. 

A U.S. delegation nay 6 to get 
the ban lifted partway. The Indian 
government decreed that nobody could 
take monkeys out of the country un- 
less he guaranteed that (1) they would 
be treated with utmost care and kind- 
ness in transit, and (2) they would be 
used only for the highest humanitarian 


urposes. 

Other Sources—This led to a good 
deal of nervousness in the monkey- 
supply industry. As many observers 
see it, another accident like the one in 
London could bring on another ban— 
perhaps one not so easily lifted. In 
this sombre light, suppliers and users 
are intensifying the search for other 
sources of monkeys. 

According to Dr. Theodore Boyd, 
the polio foundation’s assistant research 
director, the rhesus monkey is used in 
making Salk vaccine chiefly because it 
is in biggest and casiest supply. Other 
breeds of monkey could conceivably be 
substituted—for instance, the Philippine 
Islands’ cynomolgus monkey, which is 
now widely used for testing the vaccine. 
The trouble is that these other breeds 
of monkey represent supply problems. 

Ideas for dodging the supply problem 
have had little success so >. tris not 
feasible to try breeding rhesus monkeys, 
for they multiply slowly, like human 
beings. It has not proved practical to 
use mice or guinea pigs or other ani- 
mals in vaccine manufacture, for the 
polio virus prefers the cells of pri- 
mates. 

The main line of search now is for 
a cheap way to cultivate animal cells 
in the laboratory—to set up a sort of 
ever-replenished bank of cells on which 
to polio virus. 

ut for the time being, the only 
answer is more monkeys. 
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of tall office bui 


If you’re with a public utility 


...a wholesale house or advertising agency 


...Or an engineering firm —the Friden 


can show you remarkable figure-savings 


More businesses of every kind, every day, mechanize their figuring with 
the fully automatic Friden Caleulator—for this reason: The Friden 
performs more steps in figure-work without operator decisions than 
any other calculating machine ever developed. Operator decisions 
(thinking plus motions) take time—much of which is saved by Friden 
figure-thinking. Time-savings on payroll, invoices, inventory, discounts, 
cost control—all business caleulations—amortize quickly the cost of 
this machine. And operation is no problem: So automatic is the Friden 
that anyone can use it with the simplest instructions. 


EASY TO SEE THE COST SAVINGS a Friden can bring your business, 
Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you some examples 
with your own figure-work. Friden sales, instruction and 
service available throughout the U.S. and the world, 
Faipen Caccucatine Macuine Co. inc, 


San Leandro, California, 


.. in @ range of 
sizes and prices meeting 
all figuring needs 


© Friden Cateulating Machine Co., Ine. 


PRODUCTS OF FRIDEN & THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR © THE NATURAL WAY 
ADDING MACHINE © THE COMPUTYPER © THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
















































































!HROUGH TEXAS DUST, pipeline builders keep on schedule, slamming in a new line, and . 


Spreading the Pipeline Web 


The dust and clatter of pipelaying 
operations, like that you see in the 
picture above, are setting up quite a 
racket around the country night now. 
Men from the pipeline industry are 
are their lines snaking out from 
natural gas and oilfields, adding trunks 
and branches to their vast network, 
faster than ever before 

The industry is already predicting 
that 1955 will be its record year for 
expansion of capacity 

This year's sudden spurt in the web's 
growth is part of the industry's three 
year, $2 billion expansion program, 

* Today's Task—Last year, the industry 
installed 17,500 mi. of new lines for 
gathering, transmitting, and distrib 
uting natural gas alone. So far this year, 
another 11,000 mi. of natural gas trans- 
mission lines have been put in, accord 
ing to the tally of the Oil & Gas Jour- 


* 


nal, Petroleum pipelines for crude oil 
and its products aren’t growing quite 
so fast, but in the next two years an- 
other 11,432 mi. will be added to their 
network. 
While they're enlarging the network, 

pipeline operators are also: 

¢ Going in for bigger-sized lines. 
A 36-in. line gives them more capacity 
than two 24-in. lines. 

¢ Becoming more cost conscious, 
looking for more efficient operation 
eoadh use of automatic controls. 


1. Coming of Age 


Most o 
industry is only just coming o age 
J. W. Meehan, president of Pure Oil's 
Pure Transportation Co., says: “The 
surface hasn't been scratched yet for 
oil products There'll be lots of 


perators feel that the — 





pipeline construction in the next few 
years to supply secondary, or smaller 
metropolitan areas, with finished prod- 
ucts.” 

Construction of long lines—the more 
than 1,000-mile-long trunks—probably 
will be booming in Canada in another 
two or three years. And pipeline op 
erators are also dreaming of other un 
touched fields. They see a big future 
for lines that will transmit odd-ball 
soe such as pulverized coal and 
iquid cement. 

he U.S.’ biggest current * pom 
installation job is one that will con- 
nect New Mexico and Colorado with 
Oregon and Washington. It will in- 
troduce natural gas to the Pacific North- 
west. 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
is handling the $160-million project, 
and Fish Engineering Corp., parent of 
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Will Rogers Airport at Oklahoma City 
.-- Sound-conditioned with 


ReynoCoustic 


The recent addition to the terminal building at 
Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, is as good 
looking as it is practical. The airport manager 
says: “...only the highest type material used... 
a wing of which we are very proud.” 

The ceiling is ReynoCoustic, the only com- 
pletely aluminum acoustical system. It combines 
maximum noise reduction with low first cost and 
minimum maintenance. Ceiling panels are in- 
combustible, carrying Underwriters’ Laboratories 
label. They are available in either natural alumi- 
num or soft-white baked enamel finish. 

Installation of ReynoCoustic is simple and 
fast. Utilities are hidden from view, yet readily 
accessible. The system has high thermal insu- 
lation value and is adaptable to various types of 
air conditioning. Whether you are concerned with 
new construction or with remodeling an exist- 
ent structure, get the facts on ReynoCoustic. 














reo ree 





ACCESS TO UTWITIES 
Typical installation showing method of support 
for ceiling and fixtures. Provides a noise reduc: 
tion up to .90—uniformly high at all frequencies. 











Franchised applicators offer complete installation serv- 
ice. For name of one nearest you, call the Reynolds 
Office listed under ‘Building Materials” in classi- 
fied phone books of principal cities. For literature, 
write to Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, 2021 South 9th Street, Lovisville 1, Kentucky. 


REYNOLDS 33 ALUMINUM 





BUILDING PRODUCTS 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 











LOOK HOW 
tile silicones 


cut building maintenance 





Silicone water 
are now guarding our 
schools, homes, instita- 
tions, factories, against 
damage from rain seep- 
age and frost, 





LOOK AT the reasons why 


Years of use in many climates have proved that above-grade 
masonry water repellents made with LinpE Silicones reduce dam- 
age and cut maintenance costs, both outside and in. 

They're easily applied. One coat does the job. Tests show 
they'll last up to ten years, and even 100-mile-an-hour rains can’t 
penetrate. Spalling and cracking from water absorption and freez- 





ing are no longer a problem; nor are efflorescence, streaking, and 
unsightly soiling. And the elimination of seepage ends costly 
damage to interior plaster, paint, and woodwork. 

Waxes, polishes, cosmetics, asbestos siding shingles are other 
outstanding examples of “protective” products now made even 
more so—by the right LinpE Silicones. 

Why not let the combined experience of Linpe and the other 
divisions of Union Canpipe that are serving many industries, 
help show you how Linpe Silicones can improve your products 
or simplify production, Write Dept. K53, 


LOOK TO Lene 


for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 
UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Lawne” te « registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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. » « $OMe Companies are 
converting their crude oil 
lines to product carriers...” 


PIPELINES starts on p. 68 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., has 
awarded contracts totaling more than 
$1l-million for the first 655 mi. of 
the line. 

Field work for the remainder of the 
line is running on schedule, and Fish 
Engineering sets completion date at 
mid-1956. 

Four other big gas lines are in the 
works. They're being handled by: At- 
lantic Seaboard Corp., a $14.6-million 
job; Colorado Interstate Gas Co., $23.2- 
million; Northern Natural Gas Co., 
$45-million; and Texas Eastern Penn 
Jersey Transmission Corp., $30.7-mil- 
lion. All four are branch lines that 
will loop around transmission lines to 
connect with major markets or storage 
areas. 

Proposals for two more major gas 
— projects are before the Federal 

‘ower Commission. They are: Ameri- 
can Louisiana Pipeline Co.'s plan for 
a $130-million system between Louisi- 
ana and Detroit; and Texas Eastern 
Transmission Co.'s $71 -:nillion project 
to increase capacity of its “Big Inch” 
pipeline system. 


ll. More for Products 


In petroleum operations, there has 
been a shift in feeds for the new pipe- 
lines. “Crude oil pipelines have hit a 
plateau,” says R. E. Nelson, an assistant 
operations manager for Standard Oil 
Co. (Ind.). The U.S. has about all 
the crude oil lines it needs. 

There is room, however, for expan- 
sion in lines carrying intermediate and 
end products. 

The projected mileage figures for the 
next few years prove that. Here's how 
they break down, according to the 
Committee for Pipeline Companies, a 
Washington (D. C.) outfit: About 
4,700 mi. of crude oil lines will be 
added in the next two years, at a cost 
of more than $262-million. Product 
lines will do better: Operators will put 
in over 6,719 mi. by 1957, and the 
tab for that will be ahnost $328-mil- 
lion. 

Some companies are converting their 
crude oil lines to product carriers. All 
told, an additional 2,400 mi. are being 
switched in this way. Expansion figures 
don’t tell the whole story. From them, 
you might think that some operators 
have come to a standstill in their con- 
struction. But most of those that seem 
to be coasting are subsidiaries of larger 
companies that have still other subsid- 
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Vital factor in the nation’s economic growth: 


the tools that increase productivity 


Progressive management sets the pace 
for America’s industrial development 
through the use of new and improved 
industrial tools. 

In one important phase of industrial 
operations— materials handling —mech- 
anized tools give management a double 
advantage: (1) they minimize man- 
power’s burdens; (2) they add extra value 
to every working hour and square foot of 
plant and warehouse space. Resultant 
control of handling costs often effects 


handling economies as high as 75 percent. 
YALE has been supplying management 
with cost-cutting materials handling 
equipment since 1875, Today, the com- 
plete line of Yate Gas, Electric and 
Diesel Trucks and Hand and Electric 
Hoists serves every type of industry. This 
service continues to grow as YALE re- 
search develops the new tools to meet 
new materials handling challenges. The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. 145. 


Mechanize handling, minimize costs with... 


YA oy enemas tect 
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Get in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


XPERIENCE has proved that Commercitat Crepit 

is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 

available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 

Commerciat Crepit provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest Commerciat Crepir Corporation office below. Just 
say, “I'd like more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


Baurmone 1-200 W. Baltimore St. Curcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancetes 14—722 §. Spring St. New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
Saw Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


OMMERCIAL Crepit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 








“ .. to the pipeline men 
automation means remote 
control and measurement of 
ag 


PIPELINES starts on p. 68 


iaries that can be expanded more 
readily. 

There’s the case of a Midwestern 
natural gas concern that has two pipe- 
line subsidiaries. One has lately ridden 
on its current capacity, without adding 
a single foot of pipe. But the parent 
firm’s other branch is going through 
a sizable expansion. Here is the gim- 
mick: The second subsidiary has long- 
standing contracts at lower rates, gets 
gs more cheaply from the sources 
than its branch brother. So the parent 
naturally expands in the direction that 
costs it the least money. 
¢ Growing Girth—Bigger-sized _ pipe- 
lines will help boost capacity. Pacific 
Northwest Corp. has sensed the need 
for bigger pipe sizes, before any of 
its line is laid. One branch of its line 
to the Canadian border originally called 
for sections of 6-in. to 18-in. pipe. Now 
the firm will ask FPC approval for a 
26-in. line. 

The record breaker in pipe sizes be- 
longs to Transcoutinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. It was the first to install a 
line measuring 36 in. It used that on a 
53-mi.-long loop on its Texas to New 
York system. But soon, Trans Canada 
Pipe Lines, Ltd. will share this record. 
It will use 36-in. pipe in part of its 
2,200-mi. line from Alberta to Toronto 
and Montreal. This $300-million sys- 
tem will start construction some time 
this year. 


iil. Automatic Controls 


Operators are looking more and more 
to automation to beat down costs on 
the ever-expanding natural gas and oil 
pipeline networks. 

Says a division manager of Gulf Re- 
fining Co.: “Anything that will help 
cut expenses as much as the installa- 
tion ie automatic pipeline stations is 
bound to get a strong play from pipe- 
line owners.” 

To the pipeline men, automation 
means remote control and measurement 
of flow. It’s a simpler form of the 
automatic control method that refin- 
eries are using in their plants at the 
present time. 

One of the latest to seek economies 
this way is Gulf Interstate Gas Co. 
It has an O.K. from the government to 
build a robot compressor station near 
Stanton, Ky., that will be controlled 
from a central station located about 80 
mi. away. 
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b The IBM Type 407 Accounting Machine, one of the 
. many IBM machines now covered with attractive, 
wear-resistant Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate.” 


SUPPLIES THE FINISHING TOUCH 


Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate is the sensational new material which gives 
you a beautiful, durable finish on your products — they're made. Here is 
a pre-finished sheet—a virtually indestructible bond of vinyl plastic on 
metal—you can bend, stamp or deep-draw. Sullvyne-Clad in its variety of 
rich, decorative designs and colors provides a protective coating many times 
thicker than any conventional finish, facilitates production for the manu- 
facturer and slashes service costs. 


ALL THESE ARE Odulivan 


* Patents Pending 





TOO! § 
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Sullvyne® Plastics for Accessories 


This versatile material in its striking pat- 
terns and colors has opened new horizons 
for manufacturers of ceadibess and acces- 
sories. Supplying style and glamour at 
relatively low cost, Sullvyne puts the 
finishing touch on modern ensembles. 


O'Sullivan Heels and Soles 


Manufacturers of America’s finest foot- 
wear give their products the — 
touch with “America’s No. | Heel . . . anc 
Sole.” O'Sullivan at the bottom of a good 
shoe provides extra comfort, extra wearing 
quality, extra beauty. 


Your Shoe Repairman 


There is an expert shoe repairman in your 
own neighborhood who is the best friend 
your shoes ever had. Using O’Suilivan 
products, he gives your feet new comfort 
and your shoes new life . . . puts the finish- 
ing touch to good grooming. 


If any of these products can serve your business, write: OSULLIVAN RUBBER CORP., WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 




















oTolels ments 
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...from baa-a-as to baths! 


Raw wool arrives at textile mills in the form of fleeces 
which have been graded and packed in bags or bales. 

As much as 70% of the weight of raw wool may 
consist of impurities which must be removed before 
further processing. These impurities include natural 
oils and fats, suint (salts from perspiration ) , sand, dirt, 
burrs and plant fragments, The process of removing 
these impurities is known as scouring 

About 909% of all wool processed in the United 
States is scoured by the water-alkali-soap method. The 
fleeces are moved along through several long vats. 
Agitation must be kept co a minimum to prevent felt- 
ing (matting together of the wool fibers). Typically, 
the first vat may Contain a warm water rinse only, the 
second and third, warmer water with alkali and soap, 
and the fourth and fifth, water rinses 


Soda ash is the alkali used. Strong alkalies attack 
wool fibers, but soda ash is mild enough chat it will nor 


harm the wool if carefully controlled. Ir is also inexpen- 
sive and an effective detergent. It emulsifies the wool 
fats and suspends loose dirt. It also saponifies ( changes 
into solubie soaps) any fatty acids present 

Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of chlorine, 
alkalies and related products, is a principal supplier of 
Soda Ash to American industry 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER « PITTSBURGH 22 PENNSYLVABIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: Stondard Chemical Limited ond its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 








Plastic Boats 


Molded Fiberglass Co. 
fits out auto body plant so 
it can make hulls—and taps 
a good market. 


Last fall, Molded Fiberglass Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio, had more molding 
capacity than it knew what to do with. 
Orders for plastic automobile bodies 
for Chevrolet's Corvette sports cars 
kept the plant busy only three or four 
days a month. 

So the company began casting around 
for a new product that would keep its 
plant busy om a full-time basis. It 
came up with a whopper—plastic boat 
hulls, a product well-suited to the needs 
of the plant equipment. Gearing the 
plant for making boat hulls cost the 
firm $75,000 for a new set of molding 
dies. And now business is rosy once 
more for Molded Fiberglass. in fact, 
the company is thinking in terms of 
expansion. 

* Price Is Lower—The plastic hulls are 
sold to some of the leading boat 
makers, who add trim and fittings and 


sell the finished boats for about $395. Huge Hortonspheroids get 


[hat is about $125 cheaper than a 3," 
wooden boat built to the same dimen- o SU co 
sions. The boat manufacturers have . sprayed on coating at NO 
come to like the plastic version and its 
rice, 

Molded Fiberglass is producing hulls 
at 250 per month, a comfortable rate 
that permits employees to learn the 
ropes of the new product. Before the 
end of the month, the firm plans to 
boost the output to 300, and later on 
to 500. And it wants to broaden its 
line of boat products: more hulls, and 
accessory parts, such as seats and gun- 
wales. It has the money salted away 
for the expansion, and right now is | Svece Powerfle 





At the Sun Oli Company's Marcus Hook, Pa. refinery, 
the Earl Paint Corporation sprayed a %” coating on 
seven 40,000 barrel Hortonspheroids. 

Six Graco mogul-type Powerflo pumps on the job 
delivered 49,500 gallons (900 drums) of Erkote 3X 
Insulating Mastic, direct from original drums to mul 
tiple spray guns. Spray operators worked up to 150 
feet away from the drums. 


These rugged air-powered pumps have double-action 
delivery, for steady volume and tremendous power. You 





shopping around for a plant site. trondanti a: can use Powerflo pumps in 5-gallon pails or full-size 
Molded Fiberglass didn’t step into basic designs, drums, for spray or extrusion applications, Combina 

an untouched market. Other pioneers | sizes ond power idan iitieiaiteniase 4 Np ARC 

had already established plastic boats | ‘es. Greee PUMPS, NOSES, GUNS ANG Epecial GNacsuNeNs are 


reinforced with glass fibers. But Robert | *7#reert furnish available to fit your requirements. 


: Y fest reports show - 
Morrison, the company president, felt | ing pumpability If your company uses paints, adhesives, mastics, or 


that the advantages of die moldin of your material —_ pounds —Graco’s “direct- ” 

would lure customers. The carly ~ plus suggested — ena are es from-drum” pumps 

tic jobs were molded by hand, and po maa ermine ar savings for you. Let us tell you about 

needed at least one day to build. Some | this service. them . . . send today for your copy of the new Powerflo 

had smooth sides that gave low strength catalog, 54 pages of pictures and application data. 

in flexing motions. 

* Lapstrake Construction—To _ start v 


e@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 


nearby Graco distributor can give you helpful per- 
long rua. Morrison also had the dies 


sonatized service, Call him. 
RACO..... isis rn PUMPS 
cut for a lapstrake construction. Each 


long narrow plank along the hull’s side GRAY COMPANY. INC. : AINNE/ 
hitly overlaps the edge of the plank FACTORY BRANCHES: WEW YORK » PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


with, Molded Fiberglass’ technique— 
molding the hulls by ressing two 
matched dies together—takes less time, 
and oa y is cheaper in the 











shi 
below it. Lapstraking in plastics pro- enace Engineers and Manutacturers of air-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
duced a stronger hull, and is an eve *** | material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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One reason Westinghouse Air Conditioning lasts longer and needs less maintenance is the 
Underwater Leck-Test, shown above. Before leaving the factory, every compressor is sub- 
merged in water under 300 Ibs. of air pressure to test for leaks. The resull . . . 


12 Years of peak-liocad 


AiR CONDITIONING 


with unbelievably littie maintenance 


In 1942, the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, installed a 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
System. For the next four years, 
defense work required round-the- 
clock operation, nine months of the 
year. Today, 12 years later, the system 
still operates 16 hours a day, six 
months of the year 

But more important, of the four 
original Westinghouse Compressors 
that make up the heart of the system 
two still have not been opened for 
inspection. The total maintenance 


You can se SURE...1 11's 


during the entire 12 years, on all units: 
four crankcase oil changes, six valve 
plates changed 
BUSINESSMAN’S ‘GUIDE TO AIR 
CONDITIONING .. . Yours for the Asking 
To help you get your full dollar's value 
of air conditioning, we've prepared a |2- 
page Guide. It even discusses costs. To 
get your free copy, cal! your loca! West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distributor. 
He's listed in the Yellow Pages of the 
phone book. Or write 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning, Dept. W -4, 
Box 510, Staunton, Virginia 


estinghouse 


catcher to potential skippers shopping 
the market , 

But the stamping technique isn’t so 
simple as stamping out dough with a 
cookie cutter The glass fibers and 
plastics first need preparation. The 
fibers are made into a mat by spread- 
ing them over a screen and holding 
them bv a suction. The finished mat 
is held together by spraying it with a 
polyester emulsion, and heating the 
whole works. 

After this is done, the mat is ready 
for the press. It is laid over the male 
die, and given two final coatings. About 
115 Ib. of plastic resin is spread man- 
ually over the mat. That is topped 
off with a sheet of fine mesh glass fiber, 
a silk-like cloth that gives the hull 
a smooth finish. 
¢ Painting Eliminated—This whole 
sandwich is squeezed together between 
the dies under a pressure of 700 tons 
and at a temperature of up to 225F. 
The pressing takes minutes, and 
turns the sandwich into one solid ma- 
terial. The huil that comes out has a 
pure white surface that never needs 
painting. Before shipment, it is given 
an inspection, and a buffing. 

Boat manufacturers can put any kind 
of trim on the hulls they purchase, to 
suit their particular designs. But for 
safety’s sake, Molded Fiberglass has 
worked out a set of minimum specifica- 
tions for the trim. These include parts, 
such as inside and cutside wooden keels 
that are bolted through the plastic. 
Morrison says there is little advantage 
in designing the strength of the trim 
into the plastic and glass fiber. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








A giant stretching machine for alu- 
minum plate is a project of the Air 
Force and Aluminum Co. of America. 
The stretcher—to be installed at Alcoa’s 
Davenrort (lowa) plant—is designed to 
grab a plate at each end, give it an 
5,000-ton tug. Plates enlarged like that 
are weeded for highspeed airplanes. 
. 


Compatible color video in radar sys- 
tems to help control air trafhe in high- 
density areas is an idea proposed by 
the Air Transport Assn. to the Am 
Navigation Board. With the help of 
video's three primary colors, a radar 
controller could more easily identify 
airplanes and their traffic lanes. 

. 
Electric locomotives are out on the 
Great Northern Ry.’s 73-mi. stretch in 
the Cascade Mountains of Washing- 
ton. Company directors voted to 
switch to diesels by August, 1956. Sal- 
vage in clectric installations and equip- 
ment, the road feels, will nearly pay 
for the changeover. 
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THE ONLY SYSTEM THAT CLEANS THEM ALL 


There has long been a need in the railroad industry 
for an effective method of cleaning the exterior sur- 
faces of diesel and steam locomotives, passenger 
coaches, and other rolling stock, regardless of con- 
tour—and yet, one which would do the job at mini- 
mum expense of labor, time, and materials. The 
Dearborn Pressure Cleaning System is the carefully 
planned answer to that demand. 


It is acombined equipment-material system which 
incorporates a series of spray standards with water 
under pressure to clean all surfaces of the unit from 
trucks to roof. After preliminary wetting of the sur- 
face, a Dearborn acid detergent is applied by spray 
This is followed shortly by a similar application of 


a Dearborn alkaline detergent. Next, a spray of 
water under extremely high pressure rinses away 
the dirt and soil film previously loosened by the 
detergents. This spray method of cleaning reaches 
all the “hard-to-get-at’’ nooks and crannies on 
switchers, tank cars, cabooses, and other units of 
irregular contour—and cleans them thoroughly. 

In addition, Dearborn has recently perfected a 
process for spray-cleaning coaches that eliminates 
streaking on exterior surfaces and windows. 

Because of its performance efficiency and its lower 
cleaning cost per unit, the Dearborn Pressure Clean- 
ing System is fast becoming standard with America’s 
leading raiiroads. Write for information, 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, Iii. 





+ STEELCRAPT + STEELCRART » GTREC RAPT | 
PERMANENT BUILDINGS 


Designed to Your 
Specific Needs 


..COST YOU LESS BY USING 
STANDARD PARTS! 


STEELCRAFT 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


Steelcraft Buildings are avail- 
able in single or multiple widths 
any length—and in many 
combinations of material. 
Save up to $2. per square foot of 
floor space. Get the cost-saving 
facts on a Steelcraft installa- 
tion today. 


THE STEELCRAFT mrc. co 
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WHY 


GENERAL SHOE 
HAS 19 PLANTS IN 


Tennessee 


General Shoe Corporation operates 30 
plants — and 19 of them are 
im Tennessee, the corporation's 
state, Te attract General Shoe 


Tennessee 
& Agricultural 


Comm. 
eryare Hull Building 
Nashville 


. Tennessee 


NAME 
aM NAME. 
aporess — 
cry & STATE... 








.And You Get a Flexible Flooring 


lake some liquid rubber, mix it with 


a special cement powder, and you have 
a bouncy, 


bendabie flooring material 
that sticks to concrete, metal, or glass. 
It is prepared like regular concrete 
(pictures, above). Standard masonry 
equipment is used both to mix it and 
apply it 

The Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
United States Rubber Co., which last 
week announced the coating—called 
Laticrete—says that it flexes without 


cracking under loads of 2,500 Ib. per 
sq. in. and that it cuts down shock and 
noise. Also, says Naugatuck Chemical, 
the coating is waterproof, has a non- 
slip quality, and resists alkalies and 
mild acids. 

According to the company, you can 
take a long, thin slab of the stuff and 
bend it by hand imto a circle. The 
rubber content, which amounts to 
about 10% of the mix, gives it that 
flexibility and makes it feel, under 
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Pigments to pace progress in paints 


Make no mistake about it, the paint industry has 
gone farther, faster, than many more dramatized 
industries. And at Eagle-Picher, we're pleased to 
be partners in the fast-paced progress of paint. 
From ore to finished pigment, Eagle-Picher main- 
tains quality control geared to the rigid specifica- 








tions of paint manufacturers. As the largest manu- 
facturer producing both zine and lead pigments, 
Eagle-Picher is a natural source for unbiased 
counsel on formulations using either pigment. Good 
reason so many manufacturers look on Eagle-Picher 
as a full working partner in the progress of paint. 


Zinc and lead pigments are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher products 
for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products... PIGMENT DIVISION, zinc and lead pigments and 
oxides—OMIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION, moided and extruded rubber products— 
FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive products, plastics, waxed paper and cello- 
phane food wrappers—MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION, zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium— 
INSULATION DivisiON, aluminum combination storm windows and doors, mineral wool 
insulations, diatomaceous earth products. We welcome opportunities to share our 


research, production and application experience. 


= EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 





The Eagle-Picher Company * General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 








Counting Time to One Part in Ten Million. 
Hewlett-Packard Model 524B Elec- 
tronic Frequency Counter is used by 
industry to ure frequencies from 
0 to 220,000,000 cycles per second, and 
for measuring time intervals from 
1/1,900,000 of a second to 100 days... 
with an accuracy of | part in 10,000,000. 
Vital components are mounted on a 
strip of Taylor XX XP-301 . . . the top 
performance hot-punch laminate that 
keeps excellent insulating properties 
under the most severe atmospheric 
conditions. 





Here’s how the instrument 


Fingerprinting by Light. Complex analyses 
which used to take hours of laboratory 
work are completed in minutes with 
this spectrophotometer made by Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc. The terminal 
board for one of its complex circuits is 
made from Taylor Grade LE laminated 
plastic . . . selected for its electrical and 
mechanical strength and fabricating 
properties. 


For lhe . boducls Vou Make 


investigate these Taylor materials 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre Melamine Laminat 

Phenol Lam:nates Epoxy Laminates 

Silicone Laminates Combination Laminates 
Polyester Gloss Rod 








” 
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Process Conditions Controlied by Electronics. ElectroniK 
instruments, made by Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Indus- 
trial Division, apply electronic principles to the measure- 
ment and automatic control of industrial temperatures, 
pressures, flows and many other critical process vari- 
ables. Among the Taylor materials used in this instrument 


HE PEOPLE who make modern “thinking ma- 

chines”’ have to be particular about the materials 
they use. To meet today’s stringent requirements 
for precision and dependability, each part of an 
instrument destined for laboratory or plant service 
must itself measure up accurately to its job... 
from the electrical, mechanical and economic points 
of view. 


For many of their insulating and mechanical com- 
ponents, instrument makers turn to Taylor. Electri- 
cal parts in particular profit by the broad range of 
characteristics offered by Taylor phenol, melamine, 
silicone and epoxy laminates. And versatile Taylor 
vulcanized fibre, its unique combination of mechani- 
cal strength, insulating ability and economical cost, 
fills many applications as no other material can. 


Men who make instruments to control quality will 








are the cam for the desensitizing switch and a terminal 
board for the measuring circuit, made of Grade XP 
laminate ... a readily fabricated material with good 
electrical and mechanical qualities. For the instrument's 
balancing motor, 1/64"-thick Taylor Grade XP sheet is 
punched into insulators for the stator case. 


industry uses Taylor materials 


appreciate the quality control that Taylor exercises 
in its own manufacturing. Taylor develops and com- 
pounds its own resins ... manufactures its own paper 

. impregnates and laminates materials. . . all under 
exacting control, both in the laboratory and on the 
production line. 


To help you select the proper grade of materials and 
to utilize them most advantageously in your designs, 
Taylor offers the service of application engineers in 
field offices and in the staff organization. Your pro- 
duction, purchasing and scheduling problems, too, 
can be simplified .. . and overall costs frequently 
reduced ... by having Taylor fabricate finished parts 
to your specifications. 


For a discussion of your specific problem, and for 
engineering data, write or call your nearest Taylor 
sales engineer. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit® Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indionapolis Rochester* Hoxston 
Chicago” Los Angeles Sar Francisco* Miami 
Cleveland” Milwaukee” St. Lowis New Orleans 
Dayton* New York” Rockville, Conn. Toronto 





*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches 


TAYLOR 


Laminated Plastics: 
Vulcanized Fibre: 





at, 





Pioneering New Horizons 
in Power... Striving today for 
peaceful application of 
atomic energy tomorrow 


Ps 


Pioneer Serviee 
& Engineering Co. 


23) South Le Selle Street 
Chicago 4, Ittineis 


‘ 


: 
y 


Our booklet, “Pioneering 
New Horizons,” describes the 
complete services we offer. / *=_ 








foot, more like hardwood than con- 
crete. 

* Applications—The company says that 
Laticrete can be applied over wom 
concrete floors or on new installations. 
It recommends that it be applied in a 
quarter-inch-thick layer, and that it be 
ae two or three days to cure. It 
ardens in a few hours. 

Laticrete can also be used as cushion- 
ing for heavy machinery, or to protect 
floors or equipment that is subject to 
chemical attack. A number of com- 
_— testing the compound for 

laugatuck Chemical in their plants 
have used it on ramps—to cut down 
skid, or in the interiors of storage tanks 
~as a waterproofing agent. 

¢Cost—The company says Laticrete 
costs about 55¢ per sq. ft. when installa- 
tion costs are figured in. This is more 


NO CAMERA this, but a light source . . . 


than the cost of ordinary asphalt, which 
costs about 30¢ per sq. ft., installed, 
or concrete, which runs about 36¢ per 
sq. ft. But it is cheaper than vinyl o 
subber tile—about 88¢ per sq. ft.—an¢ 
considerably cheaper than acid-proot 
brick, which costs, installed, about 
$2.50 per sq. ft. Naugatuck Chemieal 
expects Laticrete to make a strong 
showing agaiust acid-proof brick be 
cause of its ability to resist acid attack. 
¢ Preparation—There is one require- 
ment in using the compound: You 
must start with a clean surfacc. Dust 
or oil will prevent its bonding to the 
base material. Any acid on the base 
matezial must be neutralized before 
the surfacing matcrial is put down. 

¢ Source: Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 


Conn. 


And “lights” are “camera,” in Du Mont’s... 


Reverse Twist for Color TV 


the small station. For around $33,000, 
—about half the cost of today's color 
equipment—a small station will be able 
to put itself into color. Certain sta- 


The mere thought of color televi- 
sion throws panic into many a local TV 
station, because the equipment eces- 
sary for local color telecasting is so ex- 
vxensive. This week, Allen B. Du Mont 
aboratories, Inc., said that it is ready 
to produce color droadcasting equip 
ment with a relatively modest price tag. 

Du Mont’s new equipment (pic- 
tures) doesn't seem much different 
from any TV camera and lighting equip- 
ment. But a close look reveals that it 
actually is just the reverse of standard 
TV equipment. For example, the piece 
of equipment that looks like a camera 
(above, left), is really not the camera 
at all, but the light source. The equip- 
ment that looks like a set of lights 
(above, right) actually functions as a 
camera. 

With this switch-around, says Du 
Mont, it is able to produce color TV 
equipment that is within the reach of 


tions that already have some of the 
necessary equipment—there are 60 of 
them—can do it for half that. 
* How It Works—With standard color 
pepe, you have tots of light, plus 
a color-sensitive camera. To get a pic- 
ture into the transmitter, and out into 
color receivers, you bounce light off 
the objects in the studio, and the 
camera picks up that color informa 
tion. The camera is set up so that it 
is sensitive to three colors: red, blue, 
and green. Electronically, it scans 
over the objects within its view, picks 
off color information and sends it to 
the transmitter. 

The Du Mont method puts a slight 
twist on the conventional system. In- 
stead of equipping a studio with a 
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“Can't stop now— 
got a telegram for the boss” 


{ here something about a telegram that says “Look 
—this is important.” From the office boy to the “Old 
Man”, it gets priority attention right up the line. 


It gets action, too. 


That's why more businessmen every day are using tele- 
grams to do more jobs more quickly . . . and at lower 
cost... on every kind of job from binding a bargain to 
tracing a shipment, from flashing a price quotation to 
reaching a hundred dealers simultaneously. Why not put 


WESTERN UNION 


when i sé ‘ 


the “action-power” of telegrams to profitable use in your 


. " 
business more frequently? 
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ie 
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Now, You Get More In Tolegroms 
You get 1 eampases of 10 
akin is wires... 
extra words cost only pennies. 
More words in night letters, too. 

















The mark of an 
Dependa 


q better kind of power 


FOR INDUSTRIAL MACHINES 
Extra starting and anti-stalling 
capacity: Extra cool, extra quiet 
operation: Achieved without 
sacrifice of full-load efficiency. 
Backed by unparalleled” 
experience, E.D. motors are 
extra dependable—75 years in 
the making—yours today 

at no extra cost! 
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re YNAMIC 
op ependable motors 


\e PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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series of lights, it uses a single light 
source—the unit that looks like a 
camera, This unit is actually a cathode 
ray tube. It shoots a stream of elec- 
trons onto its fluorescent face. At any 
instant, these clectrons register on the 
tube face as a tiny dot of intense light. 
This dot of light goes through a lens, 
which magnifies it, and strikes a small 
area on the object to be televised, 

To see what happens when the beam 
of light strikes its object, just think of 
the studio as completely dark. The 
beam of intense light strikes the object, 
illuminates a small area. Those four 
round gadgets, which look like flood 
lights (nghthand picture, page 82), pick 
up the color information within the 
illuminated area and send it to the 
transmitter. 

The four gadgets that look like flood 
lights are able to pick up that color 
information, because they are sensitive 
to different colors. Two are sensitive 
to red. The third is sensitive to blue, 
the fourth to green. The color infor- 
mation they send to the transmitter 
is identical to that which would be 
sent by a standard color camera. 
¢ Light and Dark—Of course, the in- 
formation that the color-sensitive tubes 
pick up at any instant is only a frac- 
tion of the total color TV picture. 
But the dot of light moves very fast, 
scans over the entire scene once every 
60th of a second 

Although the room is actually dark, 
except for the beam of cathode-ray 
light, during that 60th of a second, 
it does not appear to be dark on the 
color receiver. It shows up as though 
it were completely illuminated because 
the light beam covers its field in such 
a short time. 

To those who are in the studio, 
however, the light beam provides insufhi- 
cient illumination. If it were the only 
source of light in the room, they 
would feel as though they were work- 
bey in total darkness. 

u Mont gets around this by using 
a set of strobe lights, synchronizing 
therm with the light from the cathode 
ray tube. When the cathode-ray light is 
scanning, the strobe lights are turned 
off. When it has completed its scan- 
in a 60th of a second—the strobe lights 
go on, and the room is fully lighted. 

In effect, the room alternates be 
tween total light and total darkness 
throughout the telecast. But it hap 
pens so fast~a 60th of a second dark, 
a 60th of a second light—those in the 
room are not aware of the darkness. 
¢ Other Advantages—Besides its low 
cost, Du Mont says the new develop- 
ment—called Vitascan—has a couple of 
other advantages: (1) It requires prac- 
tically no warm-up time, and (2) one 
man can operate it. 

But Vitascan also has limitations: 
The objects being televised cannot 
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cover so broad an area as is possible 
with regular color equipment. The 
lens within the light source can be 
adjusted for either closeups or long 
shots, but the nature of the equip- 
ment makes it not so maneuverable as 
a standard camera. 

For commercials or panel shows, 
where there is little moving about on 
stage, a single unit works satisfactorily. 
But for, say, a play, an extra set of 
equipment is necessary. Few local sta- 
tions, however, put on live plays. 

The second limitation is that it 
must be used indoors, where light can 
be controlled. 

e Source: Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Tinted tires for everybody: You can 
ride around on yellow sidewall auto 
tires, if you want to. And you don't 
have to buy a new set to do it (BW— 
Mar.19°55,p90). Bearfoot Sole Co., 
Wadsworth, Ohio, has introduced a 
portable sidewall that fits onto any tire 
A set-of-four costs $12. Seven colors to 
choose from. 

7 
Automatic sextant: Kollsman_ Instru- 
ment Corp., Elmhurst, N. Y., says that 
it has developed the first automatic sex- 
tant in the history of aerial navigation. 
A photosensitive device automatically 
sights and tracks the sun during the 
day, and the stars and planets at night. 
The company says that the system is 
not thrown off by haze or moonlight. 

* 
A fire-resistant conveyor belt for coal 
mines has been developed by Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. It is 
made with neoprene synthetic rubber, 
will char under flames, but will not 
burn. Cost is about 15% higher than 
conventional conveyors. 

7 
TV on a budget: General Electric Co. 
is test-marketing a 14-in. table model 
television receiver that retails for just 
under $100. It is the lowest priced set 
to be produced by GE, probably will 
be sold nationally in the fall. 

* 
More seats per coach: The Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
introduced an 85-ft. rail ‘aud that 
can carry 56 passengers instead of the 
usual 40. Every other seat is two steps 
above aisle level. 

+ 
An office copying machine, described 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. as 
“the world’s fastest,” makes dry copies 
of original papers in about four seconds. 
It operates from a standard a.c. out- 
let, uses a special light and special 
copying paper. 
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Most practical 
elevator for rises 
up to 55 feet 


ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATOR 
needs no penthouse or heavy supports 


You can save up to 25% with the eleva- 
tor that’s moved and controlled by 
smooth, dependable Oildraulic power. 

No penthouse or heavy loadbearing 
shaftway structure is needed . . . be- 
cause the elevator car and its load are 
supported by the hydraulic system. No 
special machine room is usually re- 
quired with Rotary’s compact electric 

ywer unit that can be located on any 
leadiae and anywhere within 50 feet 
of the elevator. 

The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil hy- 
draulic power system assures velvet- 
smooth fluid operation. Smooth starts 
and cushioned stops (with 4%” accuracy) 
are guaranteed. 

Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic ele- 
vators and lifts are now in service from 
coast to coast. Our Engineering De- 
partment will assist you on plans and 
specifications. Mail coupon for catalog. 


Mail for 
elevator catalog 


Photo by Julius Shulmon 


The modern elevator 
for modern buildings 


The award-winning Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Ass'n. Building, Los Angeles, designed 
by Architect Richard J. Neutra, is one of 
the many beautiful rns oad struc- 
tures using Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. 


Rotary Lift Co. 
1067 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send free booklet on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators to: 


Name 


Address. 





etary, 


OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 





Court Trims City’ s Plans 


BOSTON—The 
grand-seale Back Bay Center woked 
this week as though they either would 
be scaled down—or not used at all. 

Back of the changed picture was a 
ruling by the Massachusetts Superior 
Judicial Court, In an advisory opmion, 
it said flatly last week that the tax and 
land concessions that Roger L. Stevens 
and his development group have been 
after to get the center going are uncon- 
stitutional, 

Stevens Development roy e had laid 

’ 


out a $75-million plan for the pepe. 
calling for new hotel, shopping, office, 
an, 30°54,p. 


and parking space (BW— 
66). All this was to be built on what 
is now the 28-acre site of the Boston 
& Albany RR yards in Boston's Back 
Bay. But Stevens took the stand that 
without tax concessions it would be 
impossible to get the capital to make 
the center a reality. Mayor John B. 
liynes and many key businessmen 
igreed with him—but not the powerful 
downtown stores. They fought the 
project and, in the end, scored the 
victory in last week's ruling. 

What the court said—in advice to 
the state legislature—was that it would 


be unconstitutional for it (1) to put a 
maximum assessment valuation, or ccil- 
ing, on the land; (2) to grant such a 


concession oe of future im- 
provements; (3) to permit deferment 
of tax payments; and (4) to freeze the 
assessment on the center at $5.7-million 
during the five-year construction period. 
All these points had been packed into 
a bill introduced in the legislature 
earlier this year. 

Early this week, Mayor Hynes said 
he would try to come up with a sub- 
stitute plan to get the center started. 
Hynes thought he could convince the 
Stevens group to go ahead on the 
proyect, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale. But Boston itself wasn't making 
any bets, 

. 


TALLAHASSEE—After a two-year 
jam-up, Florida this week can finally 
see a clear road ahead for its turnpike 
projects. 

lhe biggest block was shoved aside 
when the state Supreme Court vali- 
dated the $74-million bond issue for 
the so-called “bobtail” turnpike from 
Miami to Fort Pierce. The 103-mile 
toll road had been authorized by the 
legislature in 1953, but court suits had 
kept it stalled until now, 

Earlier this month, the legislature 


86 


gave its O.K. for the start of engi- 
neering and traffic studies on a state- 
long turnpike to cut through central 
Florida from Fort Pierce to Jackson- 
ville. Spurs to Tampa Bay and Pensa- 
cola will also come under study. The 
l'urnpike Authority has set June 1 for 
the start of the surveys, has predicted 
optimistically that the say road 
will be open to traffic by the fall of 
1959, 


GALVESTON—George Roy Clough 
may or may not turn out to be t 
best mayor this city has had. But he’s 
already well on his way to becoming 
its best known, 

Clough (picture), who has been a 
city employee for 20 years, took over 
the mayor's office last week after a 
campaign in which he pledged to keep 
Galveston “a wide open city,” but wide 
open with a difference. Clough is for 
“controlled” vice, and his plans for 
getting it have brought him headlines 
across the country—and blasts from 
civic and church groups that shudder 
at the idea of vice sanctioned. 

What the 64-year-old Clough says 
he wants is to get “the prostitutes out 
of the downtewn hotels and back in 
the district” along Postoffice Street. 
That, he thinks, would give the city 
some control and wipe out some of 
the reasons for protection payoffs to 
officials. “If you take the money from 
gamblers and prostitutes, you don't 
regulate them, " Clough says. “They 
regulate you.’ 

Clough has also announced that he 
would call a meeting within 30 days 


of all the city’s gambling bosses, 
cluding the syndicate chiefs * Same 
I think they are the cleanest operators 
in town.” His idea is to try to set up 
some system of self government for 
the gamblers, “put them on their 
honor,” he said. 

By last week, though, there were 
signs that Clough might never do half 
of what he said Although he denied 
changing his mind, he stated he plan- 
ned “no action at all” right now on 
reopening the old red-light district. In 
his new go-slow attitude, residents 
thought they saw worries about the 
Army's reaction if the city sanctioned 
bordellos (troops are at nearby Fort 
Crockett), And they definitely saw re- 
action from Galveston’s police com- 
missioner, who said he would never 
move the girls back to the old district. 


WOODSFIELD, OHIO—This county 
seat of one of the state’s poorest 
counties had high this week that 
its industrial famine is about to end. 

News that the Pennsylvania RR had 
bought up 256 acres of land in nearby 
Clarington has the county talking of 
its first railroad and its first industry of 
any size. So far, the railroad says, it 
has made no commitment for develop- 
ment of the land. But it bought it with 
the idea of using it for industrial sites, 
and it plans to build 14 miles of new 
track to reach it. 

Clarington lies directly across the 
Ohio River from New Martinsville, 
W. Va., where a flock of chemical 
plants sprang up after the war. Until 
now, though, C ry «38 —and all of 
Monroe County—has been able only to 
look, not have. With barely 8% of 
the county's population employed in 
manufacturing, its per capita income 
ranks as fourth lowest in the state. And 
because of its lack of industry, it has 
lost population steadily—-more than 
17% since 1940. 


BUFFALO—With a port authority 
on the books, after 27 years of trying, 
the city is taking a more optimistic look 
at its future as a St. Lawrence Seaway 
port (BW—Mar.15'55,p.56). 

Passed by the state legislature and 
the city council, the authority bill 
calls for a port body made up of But- 
falo, Lackawanna, and Tonawanda, 
along with five suburban towns. The 
authority is slated to start business 
July 1, 1956, under eight appointees 
picked by Gov. Averell Harriman. 

At this point, there’s still some skep- 
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new low-cost life insurance for your 





key men 
RXR 


In countless ways your key men are your business. An 
able vice president or treasurer, a pioneering technician, 
an inspired sales manager, a chief engineer — without 
any one of them the swift drive of production, your sales 
curve, the financial security of your business, may be 
seriously impaired. 














Now John Hancock has streamlined and simplified life 
insurance, and is enabling wise managements in every 
field to safeguard at lower cost their stake in valuable key 


personnel. 
John Hancock offers: 


wo. Anew low-cost policy for Business Security life insurance, payable to your corpo- 
those who can qualify as ration or firm, can cover losses resulting from the death 
preferred risks. of an important key man. Or when he lives to retirement, 
A “Select” cash values can provide retirement funds. 

@ce class 


ot policies at We urge that you discover now how John Hancock 
exceptionally low cost. Business Security life insurance can protect the living 
assets of your business, 





For full particulars consult your 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


John Hancock agent BOSTON, MASSACHUSATTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 








ticism about how much good the au- 
thority will do, and most people are 
waiting to see what appointments the 
governor makes. Meanwhile, an eco- 
nomic survey of Buffalo's port has come 
up with a $26.9-million master plan 
for harbor improvements, with $5.5- 
million of it ticketed for be- 
fore the Seaway opens in 1959. 


AUSTIN—The Texas Turnpike Au- 
thority last week set June 14 to open 
bids on $58.5-million of bonds for the 
state’s first toll road. 

A l12-lane highway, the pike will 
cover the 30 miles between Dallas and 
Fort Worth. Construction is slated to 
get under way in late July or early 

ugust, with a completion target of 
July 1, 1957. 

The $58.5-million of tax-exempt 
bonds will be the biggest municipal 
issue ever made in Texas. Earlier, two 

rivate corporations issued bonds to 
mance other toll roads in the state. 
But the state Supreme Court held their 
bonds were taxable, and the issues are 
still unsold. There is now some talk 
of a move by the legislature to revoke 
the companies’ priorities on the grounds 
of nonperformance. 


TULSA—In the Dust Bowl last 
week it rained, and rained, and rained. 

Where the earth had been bone-dry, 
children were making mud pies as five 
days of rain swept down the Arkansas 
and Purgatoire Rivers in southeast Col- 
orado and down the streams all across 
Oklahoma. The deluge, more than any- 
one had bargained for, forced thou- 
sands from their homes and took six 
lives in Oklahoma. In Waurika, in the 
southwest part of the state, the raging 
Cow and Beaver Creeks brought the 
town the worst flood in its history. More 
than 150 families had to be evacuated, 
and dirt banks were piled high in front 
of stores to keep out the water. 

For the farmers of Texas, Colorado, 
and Oklahoma, though, the flood 
brought hope—hope for an end to the 
drouth that has held the area in grip 
for five years. Harold Hutton, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Board of Agri- 
culture, said the immediate effects 
would be to bring out pasture grasses 
and put the ground in dane for a rec- 
ord planting of sorghum. “These rains 
will keep a lot of cattlemen in busi- 
ness,” Hutton said. He predicted that 
hay prices would start skidding as soon 
as feed crops and pastures start grow- 


~~ 

ut at week's end, the feeling was 
that it would take three years for state 
farms to fully recover from what has 
been the driest siege since the 1930s. 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week Re gional Incom indé Kes. 


U. S.-Incomes: Up 3. 2% ani Last Year 


Now you can make 


WELDED TUBES 
at high speed from 
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ne = 100; y Pleas revised. . welded in gauges up to .154” and 
Oovsiness ween at speeds approaching those 
. attained in resistance-welding 


steel tubes. 


. - Further, speeds up to 250 fpm 
R d are reached in induction-welding 
Still Chalking U p ecor s steel tubing in the same gauges. 
New compact Yoder “4-in-1” 
Incomes are keeping step with the a year ago. San Francisco followed, Welding Transformer is the last 
upswing in industrial production, susi- with 8.5% gain word in resistance-welding steel 
NESS WEEK'S Composite of Regional From February to March, incomes pipe and tubing in sizes up to 
Income Indexes shows. In March, in increased 0.6%. Only the Boston re 24” diameter, 
comes climbed 3.2% over March, 1954 gion failed to share the wealth. Gains 
the fifth consecutive month to show generally were modest, ranging from 











More specific information, litera- 
ture and estimates on request, 
up favorably compared with the cor 0.3% to 12%-—but were widespread without obligation on your part. 
responding months last year not concentrated in a few regions 

As far as the individual regions are First-quarter incomes in five regions THE YODER COMPANY 
concemed, the year-to-year comparison fell below the 10% gain in the na- 5530 Walworth Ave. © Clovelend 2, Ohie 
shows only two income declines in tional average Three Mid-Western 
March—in New York and Philadelphia regions (St. Louis, Chicago, and Min 
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Delaware was still below a year ago, average. Greatest gains were posted 
but that the gap is narrowing. The in the West and Southwest (Dallas, 
largest increase was chalked up in At Atlanta, Kansas City, and San Fran 
lanta, where incomes stood 8.7% over cisco 
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Financier Floyd Odlum, apparent possessor of the 
golden touch, is a man who knows how to mix 
work and reloxation until you can hardly tell where 
one begins and the other ends. From the pool, the 
lawn, and the garden tables of his Indio (Calif.) ranch 
home, he runs the wide-flung operations of Atlas 
Corp., always keeps . . . 


On the Trail of a 
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LIKE A CLASS of students, French Air Force brass 
(foreground), and two of his friends hear Odlum’s 
views on nuclear power plants. 


FROM THE POOLSIDE telephone, Odlum makes 


and takes calls, lazing in the water—but keeping firm 
grip on his enterprises. 





| “Special Situation’ 


(Story starts on page 92) 


bee’ 


AT UMBRELLA-SHADED TABLE, Odlum quizzes 
and briefs Atlas man James Allen, who represents him 
on board of Northrop Aircraft Inc. 
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YP you CAN 


PROFIT FROM 


TMI Tretision 
FXPERIENCI 


% PURCHASING 


TMI has a reputation for 
meeting and beating precision 
specifications. We protect 

you 100% and live up to our 
delivery promises. 


% DESIGNING 


From precision demands 
of newest instrumentations 
to top secret nuclear power 

developments—TMI engineers 
work with you with progress 
in mind—always! 


% MANAGING 


TMI close tolerance tubing 
can do much to reduce your 
machining costs and save time 
on your production line... 
while improving the 
performance of your product. 
You can profit from our 
precision experience. 
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Odlum On the Move 


(Story starts on page 90) 


Around the rough canyon-cut Colo- 
rado Plateau, where the click of a 
Geiger counter may lead you to your 
fortune, there’s been plenty of talk 
about new-made © ee Me like 
Charlie Steen and Vernon Pick, who 
found their fortunes after rugged 
months prospecting. 

But when it comes down to turning 
uranium discoveries into industries 
there’s another name that’s become a 
major force in the western mining 
states. 

It's the name of Floyd 
Odlum, president of Atlas 
master of the special situation. 

In uranium’s transition from pros 
pecting to production, Odlum and 
Atlas Fae found a very special situa- 
tion. And, in less than a year, Odlum 
has sewn up for Atlas what may turn 
out to be the best of the proven pro- 
duction ventures in the West. 

The speed with which Odlum and 
Atlas have leapt into uranium—and the 
energy Odlum himself is putting into 
the new field—are surprising even to 
those familiar with his record of dazzl 
ing deals. 
¢ Growing Market—Odlum has backed 
up his claim-buying with appearances 
at the Western Mining Congress, and 
at press conferences around the country 
where he’s been driving home his be- 
lief that the commercial market for 
uranium is constantly getting bigger 
and bigger. 

And, in addition to leading Atlas into 
its ever-growing stake in uranium, 
Odlum has taken a substantial fiver on 
his own. 

The money for Atlas’ uranium play 
has come from the profitable sale of 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. in 
1953 (BW—Apr.4'53,p34). By August, 
1953, after that sale and a few smaller 
deals, Atlas had a chunk of cash total 
ing $20-million that was lying around 
waiting for an attractive investment op 
portunity. But then, Odlum said Atlas 
was staving liquia for a time because 
there just didn’t seem to be anything 
around to challenge its talents 

For almost a year—until June, 1954 
owners of unproved uranium claims on 
the Colorado Plateau lined up at the 
door of Odlum’s ranch at Indio, Calif., 
offering to sell their claims to Atlas. 
Atlas wouldn't take them. It couldn't 
move into uranium until Odlum felt 
there was some clear indication that 
it wouldn't be putting its money into 
a bottomless pit. Then, suddenly, last 
June, Odlum began putting Atlas into 
uranium in a big way 
* Highest Stake—Odlum and Atlas are 


Bostwick 
¢ Lorp., 


pretty well synonomous. His personal 
stake in the company is $8-million. Of 
some 1.6-million outstanding shares, he 
owns 90,000 shares, plus 200,000 shares 
of option warrants. Only 1% of other 
stockholders own as much as !,000 
shares each. 

These are some of the uranium deals 
Odlum has turned, or is turning, for 
Atlas: 

¢ Outright ownership, for $10- 
million, of prospector Vernon Pick’s 
Hidden Splendor Mining Co. This is 
Atlas’ largest single oe in uranium, 
and geologists from Atlas have boosted 
estimates of the mine’s total indicated 
ore from 300,000 tons to 600,000 tons 
since Pick sold it 

¢ Through Wasatch Corp. (95.5% 
owned by Atlas), a atin hi slice 
of Lisbon Uranium Corp. This, Od- 
lum says, may turn out to be Atlas’ 
richest uranium interest. Its claims, 
many of which have been added since 
Atlas took charge, lie in San Juan 
County, Utah, between the famous 
Steen mine and the operating proper- 
ties of Homestake Mining Co. 

¢ With a partner, yet unnamed, 
an option to buy a half interest in 
Northern Australia Uranium Corp. 
This company has a 700-square-mile 
concession near the already-producing 
uranium mines at Rum Jungle, near 
Darwin. When Odlum’s interest was 
announced, the company’s stock 
jumped almost 70%. 

¢ With another partner, Argen- 
tine financier Jorge Antonio, a bid for 
the uranium and oil rights in a large 
part of oil-rich Neuquen area of Argen- 
tina. 

¢ A substantial chunk in Pronto 
Uranium Mines, Ltd., in Canada; and 
in Standard Uranium Corp., which ad- 
joins Lisbon Corp.'s holdings on the 
Colorado Plateau 

e And, says Odlum, “We are in 
general conversation about uranium 
properties in several other parts of the 
world.” 

On his own, Odlum has a big stake 
in the newly-formed Federal Uranium 
Corp. of Nevada. He emphasizes that 
this deal is strictly on his own. That's 
the situation right now, anyway. But 
there seems to be nothing to prevent 
Odlum from throwing all the uranium 
interests into one pot if he has a mind 
to. 
¢ Pleased With the Deals—When you 
talk with Odlum it’s clear that he’s 
enjoying his play in uranium better 
than anything in Atlas Corp.'s 25-year 
history. He says he has spent half his 
time during the past winter on uranium 
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HOW GORTON’S CUT 
PACKAGING COSTS 





IN LIMITED SPACE. 


This operation has been set up to use minimum space for its 90-package-a-minute average produc- 
tion. Cartons formed in the right foreground aze filled on the packing table (background), and 
pass quality control inspection (foreground) prior to being automatically closed and wrapped (left), 





Pre-cooked fish stick packaging at Gorton’s Gloucester plant is an excellent example 
of what careful planning can do to boost output and lower costs. Space was a problem 
here from the start. Yet in this limited area, the use of automatic high-speed packag- 
ing machinery makes possible the average production rate of 90 neat, attractive 
Gorton’s packages a minute, 


A Tray-Lock machine forms cartons automatically, delivers them right-side-up to 
the filling table. Low-cost, die-cut blanks feed in from a magazine; no attendant is 
needed, After cartons are filled and inspected, a PC Closer tucks and closes top 
automatically as they pass to the wrapper. Here the versatile Model FF Wrapper 
gives tight, attractive wraps at any speed. Only one operator is needed, Special 
features—like paper feed stopping automatically when no package is fed—mean 
trouble-free operation and the day-to-day efficiency that helps keep output up and 
costs down, 


Whatever your packaging problem, the man to see is a Package representative. He 
can recommend the equipment best suited to your specific needs, make sure you get 


high-speed, cost-cutting performance and the most 


PACKAGE 


up-to-date packages for your products. 
Phone or write him at one of the 
offices below. 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 


WEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON «+ CLEVELAND «+ CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS + ATLANTA 
DALLAS « DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE « TORONTO 








SALES APPEAL FOR APPLIANCES 





GIBSON REFRIGERATORS get lifelong beauty ond 
protection outomotically by newest electrostatic 
spray methods, using modern Sherwin-Williams 


KEMCLAD Appliance Finishes. 


SAFEGUARD FOR STRUCTURES 


Bridges and storage tanks are among the industriol 
structures of all types safeguarded by speciolized 
Sherwin-Williams Maintenance Finishes designed 


for extreme conditions of exposure. 


Sowing industiy everywhere | 


Wherever metal must combat cor- 
rosion, Sherwin-Williams Indus- 
trial Finishes play leading roles. 
Gleaming KEMCLAD® appliance 
finishes bring new white-for-life 
beauty to millions of today’s ap- 
pliances. 

Sherwin-Williams KROMIK® — 
one of industry’s favorite primers 
~——safeguards millions of square feet 


of today’s most vital industrial 
properties. 

Each is just one of many leading 
Sherwin-Williams product and 
maintenance finishes for industry. 
For data on newest developments 
in your field, check your Classified 
Telephone Directory or write The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, or Montreal. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Paints for every industrial need 





projects. His friends are betting he will 
soon be shopping around for a heat 
reactor to run the uranium mill that 
he probably will build on the Colorado 
Plateau. 


1. Philosophy for Profit 


To uranium, Odlum has brought 
more than just his financial leaker. 
Probably the most important thing 
is his philosophy of the “special situ- 
ation.” The basis of the special sit- 
uation is always a company that needs 
help, and to which help can be given 
advantageously. This stems out of Od- 
lum’s belief that: (1) In the long run, 
investment profits come more from a 
company’s underlying value than from 
the stock market value of its shares, 
and (2) — and good management 
can generally develop the potential of 
a basically sound company, no matter 
how depressed it may be. 
¢ $10-Million Example—Odlum’s Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. deal of 
1947 was an example of how Atlas 
plays doctor. Convair was foundering 
through lack of financing and stron 
direction, and because of traditiond 
fears and problems that beset the air- 
craft industry. 

The company had metal cut for 
commercial airplanes, but it wasn't 
assembling them because it didn’t have 
signed orders from the airlines. Od 
lum’s way of getting around this block 
was to set up Airfleets Inc., which was 
to lease planes to the airlines if the 
airlines decided they did not want to 
make outright purchases. And he urged 
Convair's enginecring staff to “get way 
out in front” with its military designs. 

And then, commercial — business 
brightened. So Airfleets was spun off 
and distributed as a stock dividend, 
and, next year, Odlum set up San Diego 
Corp. as another stock dividend. To 
day, whenever anything geod turns up 
in oi] or mining, Airflects, San Diego 
Corp., and Wasatch Corp. form a con- 
sortium and move in together. 

Odlum sold Convair at the top of 
the market—a few days before the Ko 
rean peace talks began. He doubled 
the $10-million that Atlas put in, but 
stockholders agreed he had earned his 
capital gains. So did Odlum. 
¢ Rules of the Game—Odlum’s theory 
of how to play a special situation, once 
you've found one, seems ‘o boil down 
to this 

¢ You make the investment with 
fixed goals in mind 

e You take over actual manage- 
ment of the company 

¢ You stay in until your goals have 
been reached 

« And when you do move out, you 
leave enough in the company for the 
next man to make a profit. 

In uranium, Odlum believes he has 
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Group 
Annuities for 
Retirement 


Provides employees with lifetime retirement income — 


eliminates over-age personne! probiems! 


Employees have an added feeling of 
security during their working years, 
knowing they will receive an income 
at retirement—guaranteed for life! 


As a result, Company Retirement 
Plans arranged with New York Life 
can go a ae toward improving 
employee efficiency and reducing 
labor turnover costs. A complete 
Group Plan, including a Group An- 
nuity, will also enhance a firm's repu- 
tation—make it known as an excellent 
place to work year after year. 


That's why thousands of leading 
companies in the United States and 
Canada look after over-age personnel 
in a sound, business-like manner by 
adopting Group Annuity Plans. 


New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
ny ong Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


When you think of Group Insurance . , . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1848 


5! Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
(in Canada; 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 





found for Atlas a very special situation. 
But he does not believe the special 
situation was there until U.S. uranium 
production began calling for serious 
mining rather than surface scratching. 
The small companies, most of them 
capitalized at around $300,000, couldn't 
handle the expensive job of serious 
mining. 

These factors made the basis of the 
special situation in uranium. The rest 
of it is built on Odlum’s estimate that 
nuclear power plants for industry will 
be turning out 10-million kilowatts by 
1965, and 40-million kilowatts by 1975; 
and that by 1975, 17-million tons of 
uranium ore will have to be mined just 
to provide fuel for nuclear power plants. 
¢ Down to Business—Atlas and Odlum 
have been scurrying along since the 
move into uranium. At the Hidden 
Splendor mine, Atlas geologists have 
drilled 850 feet below the surface and 
turned up 600,000 tons of indicated 
ore. Federal Uranium Corp. of Nevada 
will decide, in 30 days, whether it will 
build a uranium mill to reduce the ore 
to oxide. It’s possible that Federal will 
build one, and Atlas’ Hidden Splendor 
another. Here again, the decision may 
rest on whether Odlum wants to put all 
his uranium eggs in one basket. 

Odium hasn't been content to rua 
his uranium projects entirely from the 
New York headquarters of Atlas Corp. 
or from his own ranch home at Indio. 
He has spent a lot of time “on loca 
tion.” Around the rough Utah and 
Colorado hills, he has smoothed out 
many conflicting claims, made trades, 
got different groups together. 
¢Eying Foreign Ore—Besides com- 
muting back and forth from Indio, to 
Utah, to New York, Odlum has becn 
spending time on foreign ventures. 

The option Atlas holds to buy half 
the outstanding shares of Northern 
Australia Uranium Corp. for $700,000 
is practically a purchase—it’s subject 
only to a check by Atlas geologists and 
lawvers 

Odlum is caught up, too, in attempt- 
ing an entry into Argentina for Atlas. 
He has been trying for a year to swing 
a deal with the Argentine government 
that would give Atlas oil and uranium 
rights im the Neuquen area. As 
planned now, the deal would be made 
with Jorge Antonio, Argentine finan- 
cier and an intimate of Juan Peron, as 
a partner 

But the deal has not come through, 
and although an Atlas Corp. staff, main- 
tained for several months in Buenos 
Aires, has moved back to New York, 
it’s not thought to be a sign that the 
deal has collapsed 

There's Spain, too, though Odlum 
isn't sure yet what his operations there 
will lead to. For three years he has 
been working with rainmaker Irving 
Krick (BW—Aug.5'50,p28), contract- 
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Serving Industry Better 
with these 


Quality Products 


Swift 


So NT ee 





THIS, TOO, IS 


SWIFT 


& COMPANY 


FORMULATED ADHESIVES FROM: 

Starches and Dextrins « Synthetic 
Resins and Rubbers + Latex and 
Casein « Plasticized Animal Glues 
* Specialty Adhesive Compounds 
GLUES: 

Dry, Semi-solid and Liquid Animal 
Glues « Specialized Animal Proteins 
INDUSTRIAL OILS: 

Red Oils + Stearic Acids « Anima! 
and Vegetable Fatty Acids « Hy- 
drogenated and Sulfonated Fats « 
Defoamers + Lard Oil + Sperm Oil 
* Metal and Textile Processing Oils 


INDUSTRIAL SOAPS: 


Soaps for Laundries + Textile Proc- 
essing Soaps «+ Soaps for Rubber 
Industry « Soaps for Paper Coating 
Industry * Soaps for Converter Use 
« Maintenance Soaps + Wire Draw- 
ing Lubricants and Lubricating Soaps 
* Washing Powders «+ Synthetic 
Detergents « Glycerine 


GELATIN: 
Technical Gelatin « Food Gelatin 
COLLOIDS: 


Animal Protein Colloids, Edible and 
Technical 


In Swift's broad line of products for industry, 


there is one or more that can serve you. . 


. Serve 


you with quality standards that are assured by 
the name Swift, now looking forward to its second 
century of fine products. To learn more, just call 
or write Swift—you'll find that one trial is better 


than 1090 claims. 


Swift & Company, General 


Office, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





Bole) @ie))) 


precision-engineered 


STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


can work for you 


e Complete erection and adaptation service available 
through trained national dealer organization. 


@ Permanent all-steel construction with high-quality gal- 
vanized sheets. 


e@ Stran-Steel NAILABLE framing members. 
@ Fast, easy erection at low cost per square foot. 
e Ease of insulation and adaptability to your specifications. 


e Insulation, sliding and walk-in doors, sash, louvers, and 
other accessories available with building. 


The Stran-Steel Dealer in your vicinity can give you immediate service. 


Call him or write us for his address. 








ing with Spanish power companies. Eis 
wife, Jacqueline Cochran, famous avia- 
trix, has the contract to release Walt 
Disney pictures in Spain. 


ll. System for Living 


You might think that all this wheel 
ing and dealing would wear the man 
out. But Odlum has a way of relaxing 
while he works and working while hc 
relaxes. It's hard to tell where one ends 
and the other begins. He has an office 
at his Indio ranch, and Atlas, in New 
York, occupies three fioors near the 
top of 33 Pine Street. 

But Odlum has little use for offices. 
In New York, he’s more often to be 
found in a large sunny apartment at 
River House, where groups are lounging 
in every room, talking deals. Sofas, 
beds, and kitchen chairs take the place 
of desks and board tables. 

At Indio, Odlum shuns his office, 
conducts most of his business in can 
vas garden chairs at umbrella-shaded 
tables on the sunny lawn of his 1,000- 
acre citrus and date ranch. After an 
hour or so of business, he’s likely to 
jump up and say: “Come on fellows. 
Let's go for a swim.” And while Od 
lum soaks out his arthritis in the heated 
pool, he'll continue his conversation 

His ranch is no different from any of 
his other ventures. He bought 50 acres 
of empty desert 18 years ago, and today 
it has expanded into 1,000 acres, with 
citrus, date palms, lawns, and flower- 
beds. 
¢ The Golden Touch—It all seems to 
be part of Odlum’s golden touch, 
which he has been exercising since 
1923. It was then that he and George 
H. Howard, then a lawver at the Wall 
Street firm of Simpson, Thatcher & 
Bartlett started investing in the market. 
They set up their firm with $40,000, 
withdrew from the market just before 
the crash with $16.6-million 

Atlas Corp. was formed in 1936, and 
through the difficult vears from 1937 
to 1942, its asset value decreased about 
$11 a share from its previous peak of 
$19. But since 1946, the course of 
Atlas has been steadily upward. By 
the end of 1954, tts asset value stood at 
$43.77 a share, and, this week, was 
quoted around 46 on the New York 
Stock Exchang< 

Wherever people gather today t 
talk about uranium, foreign opportu: 
ties, or other investments, Odlun 
name is magic. It’s not surprising, sinc 
Atlas now is one of the world’s major 
investment companies, with assets of 
$80-million. 

And as Odlum and Atlas swing into 
the uranium field, there’s a feeling 
among some financiers that Odlum’s 

st activities might pale before his 
uture in uranium. At 63, he may have 
his best years ahead of him. 
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The new Australian refinery 
primarily consists of crude oil 
distillation, catalytic cracking, 
decarbonizing and polymeriza- 
tion units with deep marine, 
storage, and other yard facilities. 
The Power Plant is shown here 
under construction. 





Unper way 
“DOWN UNDER” 


At Botany Bay, near Sydney, Australia, Kurnell 

Refinery soon will go “on stream.” Designed for completely 
integrated processing of 22,000 barrels per calendar day of 
Eastern Hemisphere crude oils, it is a project of our client, 
Australian Oil Refining Limited, an affiliate of California Texas 


Oil Company, Limited. 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation and its British 
affiliate, E. B. Badger & Sons Limited, are responsible for the 
design of the crude oil distillation unit and yard facilities and for 


the construction management of the entire project. 


Decarbonizing Unit under construction 





Catalytic Cracking Unit under 
construction 





Write or call us for information as to how our experience may be of assistance to you, 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 
New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 











DAIRY PRODUCTS 


... and Tailor-Made I ,ackaging 


rhe pretty maid balancing her pails of foaming milk may have made a 
romantic picture... but today the production and distribution of milk 
and milk products have become a scientific industry with its own complex 
technology. 

Milk is one of nature's most nutritious products. It is also among the 
most delicate. So milk and every food product made from milk must be 
packaged to protect flavor, vitamin content and freshness. 

In no other field is it more essential that packaging be tailor-made. 
Some dairy products cannot withstand light. The sales of others will 
benefit by a see-through package. Products in liquid form may demand 
the protection of a hermetically sealed tin can. For many, a waxed cup, 
polyethylene-coated foil pouch is ideal. A fibre drum is the most efficient 
package known for bulk shipment of powdered milk. 

Since Continental works extensively with both rigid (metal) and 
flexible materials, we are able to take good care of the dairy products 


that take such good care of our national health. 


Tallor-made packaging tor aimost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience at 
our command, Continental is prepared to give you tailor-made package 
service for nearly any product you can name. ¢ ‘ontinental Can Company, 
New York 17, N. Y. . Continental Can Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal ¢ Continental Can Company of Cuba, Havana. 
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GLOBAL FIReMeWw / 


GEN. O. P. WEYLAND 
Commander 
USAF Tactical Air C 


“With new, speedier and more powerful aircraft plus their 
atomic capability, our tactical air forces pack devastating power. 
Combining this power with an ever-mounting capability for global mo- 
bility and greater ranges through inflight refueling, this versatile striking 
force has become the principal deterrent to hot or cold periphery 
aggressive actions by being able to deal with them quickly and deci- 
sively wherever and whenever they may occur.” » » TAC'’s mission is 
to organize combat ready, tactical air forces for world-wide use, 
develop doctrines, weapon systems and techniques...to coordinate 
with Army and Naval forces and support the Air Defense Command at 
home in the event of enemy attack...AND SUPPORT THIS NATION 
AND ITS ALLIES IN OUR DESIRE TO KEEP THE WORLD AT PEACE. 


CEILING UNUMITED for the young ambitious mon. . . new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to coreer airmen in the USAF. Every day you're in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge thot yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country . . . to yourself 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 
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Climbing to New 


Increased activity in many industries 
is bouncing rubber consumption to new 
heights. In March, rubber consumption 
reached an all-time high. And April con- 
sumption is expected to stay up on the 
same high level. 

A big factor in demand for rubber is 


Records 


record tire production, which has been 
accelerated by unprecedented auto pro- 
duction: and replacement tire demand 
exceeding all expectations. 

Judging by the present rate, rubber 
consumption this year should equal or 
push ahead of the 1952 record. 
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Production Men Lag Behind 


Since 1939 the number of nonproduc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industry 
has shown an almost steady year-by-year 
increase. But the ranks of production 
workers have not grown larger by com- 
parable amounts. 

Dept. of Labor classes as nonproduc- 
tion workers those engaged in these ac- 
tivities: executive, purchasing, advertis- 
ing, selling, delivering, accounting, ste- 
nography, and scientific and economic 
research. Production workers are defined 
as all nonsupervisory workers through 
the working foreman level. 
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This breakdown underlines the fact 
that production worker employment is 
far more sensitive to changes in busi- 
ness volume than nonproduction em 
ployment. A slight recession will shrink 
the size of the production force, but 
is less likely to affect the clerical and ex- 
ecutive groups. 

Two other factors are at work shap 
ing the long-term picture. One of them 
is the trend toward automation—which 
has not altered the need for clerical per- 
sonnel to any great extent so far. The 
second is increased productivity 


wow... LIGHT... easy to move 1 


ALUMINUM 
ROLLER CONVEYOR 


F., portable use anywhere — on ship- & 
ping platform, aboard a truck, in the f 
warehouse, at spot locations in your J 
plant. Made entirely of heavy duty 
aluminum, except for steel ball bearings 
Capacity 50 lbs. per lineal ft., when sup 
ported at 10 ft. centers. Available in 5 
ft 10 ft and larger sections if 
quired ; 45° and 90° curves also available 


Write Dept. BW-55. for Bulletin 63-1 


Life... lower... Convey 


withe Sfaudard 
UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 
© Move packages and commodities from § 
basement to first floor—or any floor to 
floor—or convey horizontally. Contin 
uous automatic electric Motor Operation 
A compact, pre-engineered unit, casy to 
install (over existing stairways where 
practical). Handles articles weighing up 
to 150 Ibs. Available in 5 belt widths 
10, 14, 16, 20 and 24 inch. Write for 
Bulletin 63-E—address Dept. BW-55 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North %. Pav! 9, Minn, 
Sales and Service in Principol Cities 


Send for Bulletin 63-D describing 
Stondard's gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-55 
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REPORT TO BUSINESS WEEK READERS ON: 


The New World 
of Research 


@ The word research is old, but as a force in the 
world, research is very new 


@ To business, research is the prime new force 
—a force that has produced a different and 
puzzling breed of men, the researchers 


@ To the world, research is a mighty creator of 
innovation —a force that is only half-under- 
stood, but is changing our world before our 
eyes 


@ in this report, BUSINESS WEEK attempts to 
describe this new force in business and the 
world—and to outline the unknowns in which 
its goals lie 


@ Start with young men like the one at left, for .... 


Continued on next page 
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10 Day Shipment—tLow Prices 


ALLWOOD, CLIFTON, WH. 4. 
Piente: MW. ¥. CITY, NEWARK, 
GELLEVULE & CLIFTON, WW. i 





For Customers who 
get Thirsty eauts 


= 
Customers like the spe ; 
cial “lift” in a clean, cool 
drink of water. And for 
shops and stores there 
are spec ial Flash-O-.Matix 
W ater Coolers in Frigid 
aire s complete line 


Frigidaire 
Water Coolers voy 
“> Built and bocked by General Motors 


196 





1, Ohio 





SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


++eeeee.s they are the men who hold the fu- 


ture in their hands 





The New World of Research 


\ quictly dressed man of about 
35, with serious eyes and crew cut 
hair, drives through a neatly land 
scaped park to a cluster of new brick 
buildings on the outskirts of town 
here's ample room for his 1955 Buick 
in the cemented parking lot. He shows 
an identification button to a uniformed 
guard at the gatehouse, and disappears 
mto a other young men 
I'rving to catch up with him imdoors, 
you pass a digital computer, an elec 
tron microscope, and perhaps $1-mil 
lion in out-of-this oui equipment 

This young man is going places 
lrom the way he carries himself, you 
know he’s well paid, confident, aware 
of his place in the sun. Visiting fire 
men would pigeonhole him as middle 
management, slated for the top. Actu 
illy, he’s a member of the research 
team, an industrial scientist, probably 
» Ph.D. in physics or chemistry. 

He's not typical of the 200,000 or 
so professional scientists and engineers 
who this year will spend on the order 
of $4.2-billion for research and develop 
ment. But he’s the man who is chang 
ing science and research in this coun- 
try. Your future is in his hands. 

* Transformation—lifteen years ago 


cTOW d ot 


you might have seen his counterpart 
on a college campus, where he was 
robably teaching 15 hours a week. 
lis air was far less confident, he was 
much in need of a haircut, and if you 
looked closely, chances are vou could 
spot a neatly darned elbow in his tweed 
jacket. Ten years ago you might have 
seen him entering a Quonset hut in- 
side the patrolled fences of a super- 
secret defense project. At that time, 
he seemed a little more sure of him- 
self, considerably better dressed, and 
his hair was closely The crew- 
cut hair became the trade mark of the 
young scientist in the carly, Alice-in- 
Wonderland days of atomic energy 
But the really significant changes 
have come since the war. The young 
scientist has left the university campus 
and the government crash program 
to take a prominent place in industry. 
Why and how industry puts up with 
him is an enigma. For nine times out 
of 10, management doesn’t understand 
him. Even more frequently he doesn’t 
understand management 
¢ Success Story—You hear a dozen or 
so important sounding reasons for this 
postwar shift. Natural resources are 
cing consumed at a rapid clip, and 


shorn 
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90°). of nation’s eggs shipped in CORRUGATED 
boxes—satfer, cheaper, and 6G ib. lighter 


Few things are as fragile as eggs—or as 
protective as corrugated boxes. The 
two just go naturally together, and do 
in fact at almost every major egg pack 
ing plant in America. 

Eggs joined the trend toward corr 
gated boxes several years ago primarily 
as an economy move. Corrugated boxes 
cost less than half as much as those 
formerly used, and weigh 6 lb. less— 
important factors in any close-haul price 
battle. What's more, experience shows 
they protect better because the bot 
toms afe more secure, the sides are 
stronger yet softer, and the slitfree con- 
struction keeps out moisture and dirt 


Corrugated boxes speed up packing, 
handling and unpacking wherever 
they're used. They're easier to open 
and close. They slide smoothly without 
scratching hands, clothing, counters or 
trucks—something that just about 
everybody appreciates. Taking a tip 
from other users of corrugated boxes, 
egg packers today are adding colorful 
brand labeling to their boxes, bene 
fiting directly from point-of-sale adver 
tising that costs almost nothing 


If corrugated can carry eggs safely, 
it can be used for practically any fragile 
product—heavy or light, large or small 
When you need shipping containers, 
think firse of corrugated. Your nearby 
boxmaker is listed in the classified 
directory under “ Boxes—corrugated.” 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated; 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, NJ 
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AVOID THE RUSMI Early 
evening hours are busiest 
at the Post Office—avoid 
this last-minute pileup by 
mailing throughout the day. 


A GOOD HABIT! For even 
faster service, mail Air 
Parcel Post early in the day 
~~it crosses the nation over- 
night, spans oceans in 
hours. 


A BIG HELP! You save time 
and money—for yourself, 


for the Post Office—when 
you mail early and often. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
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this puts more emphasis on technolog- 
ical improvement to get more out of 
what we have left, cut down waste, 
find uses for the waste that’s unavoid- 
able. Many of these reasons focus 
on increasing competition in war and 
in trade as the central issue. 

During World War II, scientists 
showed industry what they could do 
if they had the money and the facili- 
ties. After the war industry lured as 
many of these bright young men as it 
could into the factory. Cost was no 
problem. Industry wanted results and 
it wanted them fast. 

Quite clearly research has provided 
much of what industry wanted. Look 
at the record. Research has been pro- 
digiously successful in turning out new 
products, improving old ones, and help- 
ing companies to diversify. Company 
after company reports that 50%, 
75% of its current sales come from 
products that didn’t exist 15 years 
ago. Research has been the answer to 
stepped up competition—very often in 
spite of itself. Technology has filtered 
into every aspect of business with 
clectronic computers in the front of- 
fice, infrared rays in the factory. 

Industrial research has been so suc- 
cessful that it has reached the fad 
stage in many companies. Manage- 
ment is eating out of the researcher's 
hand, and industry is practically in awe 
of his accomplishments. Today, re- 
search is the “thing to have”~—as in 
other times cost accounting, time and 
motion studies, economists were “the 
things to have’ to answer the compe- 
tition. 
¢ Momentum—The tax structure has 
made research easy to get. High corpo- 
rate tax rates mean in most cases that 
more than half of what a company 
spends on research would otherwise 
go to the government. In the excess 
profits tax vears, a company might be 
spending only 18¢ of its own money for 
every dollar of research. 

Stockholders, fascinated by the 
spread of technology, are easily con- 
vinced that research is their best possi- 
ble investment. The result is a rash 
of modernistic laboratories in the sub- 
urbs of dozens of cities. A showy lab, 
management will tell you, is also good 
public relations. 

The laboratory’s suburban location 
and expensive — the scien- 
tist's new car and well-cut clothes are 
hallmarks of success. Success also ac- 
counts for another physical change. 
Research in industry has snowballed, 
and growth always tends to reduce age 
levels. The bulk of the people you 





. . » industrial research has been so successful that it 
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meet in laboratories today are under 35. 
But this, too, is a surface change. It 
doesn’t explain the mental climate that 
produced Research with a capital R. 


|. Climate of Science 


Consider for a moment the shaggy 
haired ex-college professor who used 
to work alone in a remote corner of the 
plant with filched materials and prob- 
ably his own microscope. ° capone Ml 
then meant merely “Safety” —or else 
something bought on the stock 
market. 

Our young man of today is as differ- 
ent in attitude and approach from that 
1940 vintage as a needle-nosed jet 
fighter from a fabric-covered biplane. 
The metamorphosis clearly involves 
more than a change in magnitude, 

Sit down with the young man we 
followed into the laboratory and talk 
to him. He’s articulate, incisive, well 
informed about national government, 
foreign affairs, the local theater season, 
golf, Look at his office. It’s an antisep- 
tic cubicle with a modular desk and 
only a few reminders of the past. 
¢ Man of Many Worlds—There’s a 
blackboard on one wall, covered with 
the quickly scribbled Greek letters of 
an elaborate equation. This ties him 
still to the university and the academic 
life. The identification button on his 
lapel is a constant reminder of continu- 
ing governmental interest and support. 
An in-and-out basket is the contribu- 
tion of industry. But one of the first 
things the young man will tell you is 
that the basket has to go. To him it’s 
a painful symbol of horse-and-buggy 
communications. 
¢ Different Scales—lor all of his ob- 
vious financial success, the young man 
is not happy. He’s got a chip on his 
shoulder. If you mention practical man- 
agement considerations such as costs or 
target dates, he looks at you with a 
little pity and much disdain. He begins 
by defining research as pushing back 
the frontiers of the unknown. Practical 
application of the knowledge picked up 
in this exploration is incidental and 
often below his dignity. He's concen- 
trating on a vision of the future. 

If there’s a key to the many dissen- 
sions between research and manage- 
ment today, it’s this: Management, 
brought up through the ranks of sales 
and production, does not act and think 
on the same time scale as research. The 
immediacy of management's need for 
a new gimmick to meet the competi- 
tion of the moment 1s inconceivable 
to a man who has seen a vision of space 
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‘Qo it 
PUMPS 
CHOW MEI 


what does that have to do 






with my pumping problem?” 


Plenty! That is, if the material you handle, like chow mein, will go 
through a pipe. If it will, the amazing Moyno Pump may be just 
what you are looking for! 

‘ This pump is different, without being a prima donna. It is new, 
yet thoroughly service-proved for liquids, pastes, solids in suspen- 
sion, abrasive-laden slurries, and a long list of other applications. 





About the chow mein application: lad- 
ling proved to be too slow and ex- 
Perhaps, like the chow mein producer, you need to handle pensive. Ordinary pumps made soup 
materials smoothly, without squeezing. The answer is progressing out of the celery. Moynos work per- 
cavities—found only in the Moyno. Or, your problem might be fectly; cost Va less! 

solved by another of the unique Moyno characteristics shown at 
right. 


If your materials moving costs seem high—if you have a pumping 
problem —or if you are wondering whether the Moyno is adaptable 
to your product, write us today! Ask for 
a free copy of Bulletin 30-BW. 
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Features of the MOYNO® 
that may solve YOUR pumping problem 


Positive Displacement Moynos are 
available to pull up to a 20” vacuum 
while discharging under pressure. Big 
Moynos deliver up to 2 p.m. Prea- 
sures to 600 p.s.i. obtainable. 
Gentle—no churning; won't break up 
semi-solids ... won't aerate liquids, 
Reversible — pumps with equal efficiency 
in either direction. 

Trouble-Free self priming; won't cavi 
tate or vapor-lock. Just one moving 
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. part—no valves to stick, no pistons to 
SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO gum up. Built for tough service, Easy 
x rae to maintain. 
paee G: Versatile—adaptable to washers, drink 
<x ~e dispensers, gasoline pumps, oil burn- 
pe : 
b t¢ ers, etc.—or can be custom-designed 
M Fractional & integral 4 P Moyno Propetianw Industrial Electric Electric & Hand to meet your requirements. 
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You Couldn’t Do Your Job 
Without Trucks, Mr. Businessman . . . 


And Neither Could Your Wife! 





THE MILKMAN COMETH. Through thick 
or thin, he's always faithful, and you 
can give top credit to his dependable 


mechanical horse. 





AND NOW FORA LITTLE SHOPPING! 
Imagine a beautiful set-up like this 
right out in the country! Before we 
bad trucks this sort of thing was un- 
dreamed of! 





“COME BOBBIE. IT'S TIME TO PICK UP 
DADDY!" Daddy's plant used to be way 
down in the city. But now he's right 
out in the country—not far from home. 
Trucks made it possible! 













THE CORNER SERVICE STATION'S CER- 
TAINLY HANDY. Ever think how all these 
stations would get their gasoline if it 
weren't for trucks? 


OH, OH! THE NEW DAVENPORT HAS 
ARRIVED. DIDN'T EXPECT IT $0 SOON, 
Trucks speed up things all along the 
line. Our lives would slow to a walk 
without them. 











WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


IF YOU'VE GOT IT... A TRUCK BROUGHT IT! 
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“ .. 1 ask for a ‘yes or no’ 
answer and | get back a 40- 


page report...” 
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travel, computer-operated factories, 
health based on pertect balance of life 
processes. In his brave new world, the 
current product with all its gimmicks 
has no place at all. Someone who has 
done basic research on the transistor, 
for example, finds great difficulty in 
working up enthusiasm for an improved 
vacuum tube. 

Management and research are con- 
sequently often talking on different 
levels. You notice it in personality 
clashes, communications difficulties, 
organizational problems. One company 
president summed up the symptoms 
this way: “I ask for a ‘ves or no’ answer, 
and I get back a 40-page report.” 
¢ Reluctant Marriage—The fact to 
recognize in any appraisal of the new 
research in industry is that you're deal- 
ing with different motivations. Both 
have advantages and both have draw- 
backs. Management has clearly come 
to rely on research as a competitive 
weapon. In our highly technical world, 
progress is becoming more and more 
dependent on highly specialized re- 
search, more often than not long-range 
or pure research 

The scientist, on the other hand, is 
being forced toward industry. With 
the impedimenta of research skyrocket 
ing in cost, he’s having to turn more 
and more frequently to industry or 
the government for funds. Universities 
are no longer the solace they once were 
Financially, they're on the rocks. Deans 
are out beating the bushes for research 
contracts to keep the labs open. In 
many large universities, 85% of the 
funds for research are provided by gov- 
ernment contract 
¢ Alternatives—Among “pure’’ research- 
ers, the people with long-range ideas, 
the alternative of greatly expanded gov- 
ermmental research is not appealing. 
The Oppenheimer security msk case, 
the Astin fracas over battery acids, the 
Condon investigations are viewed as 
handwriting on the wall. The idea of 
justifying the search for truth to a head 
line-happy Congressional committee is 
repulsive. Even if taxpayers would go 
along with socialized science—which 
these long-range thinkers doubt—the 
researchers themselves would balk 

This then is the dilemma: 

¢ Universities can’t afford the 
atom smashers and other elaborate 
modern equipment—the tools the scien- 
tists need—without governmental or in- 
dustrial support. 

¢ Government work may—and on 
occasion probably has—put blinkers on 
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*Rezolin Toolplastik is produced 
by Rezolin, inc., 5736 West 
Only 21 man-hours were required to 96 St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


produce this jig, used for spot welding auto bodies. 
It’s made of Rezolin* plastic tool compounds based 
on Baxe.ite Brand Epoxy Resins. (With conventional 
materials, from 45 to 80 man-hours would be needed. ) 


Today, jigs, spotting racks, drop hammer dies are but a 
few of the production tools made from compounds based 
on Baxe.rte Epoxy Resins. They feature high strength 
and excellent dimensional] stability. Of great value, 

too, is the ease and economy of making quick changes in 
tools in order to convert obsolete designs and speed new 
models. For additional information, write Dept. HF-14. 





BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation []%§ 30 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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intellectual freedom; it makes every- 
thing subject to review and re-review 
on political grounds. 

¢ Industry, as a matter of down-to- 
carth necessity, is often so concerned 
with the competition of the moment 
that it cannot understand and fre- 
quently ignores the vision of research. 


ll. Where We Are Now 


Finding a way out of this dilemma 
means, for both scientists and laymen, 
learning to understand what the other 
wants and what each can provide. This 
m turn means coming to some agree 
ment on terms, so that individual re- 
search projects can be viewed in the 
perspective of research as a whole and 
as a segment of the national economy. 
¢ Definitions—At the moment, there 
are almost as many interpretations of 
the term “research” as there are people 
who can pronounce the word. To the 
man in the street, research is practically 
synonymous with progress. It means 
such things as more and better food, 
clothing, housing, health. It means 
longer life, more leisure, security—all 
with less physical effort. 

The pure scientist sees it from an- 
other angle—from the standpoint of 
exploring the unknown. He's looking 
for information—not to solve any par 
ticular problem of the moment, Dut 
for the sake of knowing 

New products and processes, the tan 
gible aspects of progress and a higher 
standard of living, very clearly derive 
from discoveries of the pure scientist 
But there’s a wide middle ground be 
tween pure research and the creation 
of new products, and it’s this middk 
ground that is constantly under fire 
Out of this area, various observers have 
carved segments known as basic re- 
search, fundamental research, applied 
research, process development, and 
product development 
* Meeting of Opposites—Prior to 
World War II, colleges and universities 
were concerned almost solely with pure 
research. Industry was concerned al 
most entirely with development, and 
with a few preliminaries leading to a 
prototype- what was known as applied 
research. But the war threw these neat 
pigeconholings out the window 

Early in the war, colleges accepted 


_ a few applied research and development 


contracts from the government to keep 
their scientific staffs intact, and to bo 

ster their sagging endowment funds. 
The trend picked up after the war and 
has staved up. [t's likely that more 
college researchers are now working on 


. . . there are almost as many interpretations of the 
term ‘research’ as there are people .. . 
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development than on pure research. 

At the same time, industry—particu- 
larly the big chemical, rubber, electrical, 
and aviation companics—began to get 
into pure research because development 
of new products had accelerated to the 
point where production was pushing 
against the frontiers of knowledge. 
With transistors, guided missiles, and 
atomic energy, industrial researchers 
are looking for new fundamental prin- 
ciples; this takes them into the area 
that the college scientist considers 
his realm. ‘he only difference is that 
the industrial or government researcher 
has a commercial motive. 
¢ But Not Understanding—Aside from 
motivation, there's very little difference 
today between the physicist at Bell Tel- 
ephone Laboratories or Radio Corp. of 
America and the phvsicist at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology or the 
University of Chicago. Classifications 
are indistinct—but misunderstandings 
are getting worse. 

College researchers continue to think 
of ail industrial research as auto styling 
or as the process of standing on a street 
comer counting passersby to check 
on the location of a new retail outlet. 
Industry on the other hand, continues 
to think of college research as an elderly 
professor classifying tropical flies. 

Some people, who have seen both 
sides of the fence, are beginning to take 
a philosophical view. Money is much 
more readily available for applied re- 
search than for pure research. So many 
scientists frequently tell you it’s much 
simpler to go ahead and do the work, 
calling it applied, than it is to explain 
to the man guarding the funds that the 
additional equipment or personnel are 
really for pure research, the results of 
which can't be imagined 


How We Got Here 


In an age that talks of atom bombs, 
scientific feeding, and interplanetary 
travel, it’s difficult to fit current re- 
search into the perspective of history. 
Science and ne wa now play so 
prominent a role in everyday life that 
it seems inconceivable that only 400 
years ago people shied away from 
Galileo, and considered him a practi- 
tioner of black art 

Some scholars who have been trving 
to put science in the perspective of 
history have recently come up with an 
interesting analysis and _ prediction, 
which focuses on the confident young 
man with the close-cropped hair. These 
scholars see current research as taking 
us into a third phase of the industrial 
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The old way — the one Gair and the Colton 
Chemical Company of Cleveland (a division of Air 
Reduction Co., Inc.) have now streamlined was 
messy and costly 

It involved an oversized shipping container, with 
hard-to-handle sawdust taking up the excess spac 
Finally tired of scattering profits along the sawdust 
trail, Colton took time to listen to the man from 
Gair. Now they're glad 


Their new Gair corrugated container climinates 


New way to mail a glass bottle 











the sawdust completely, along with the expense of 
buying, storing, moving, and cleaning it up. Packag 
ing costs are down to a minimum and breakage (low 
before ) has disappeared 
Ihe trick, of course, 


is Gair’s structural design of 
the container 


using two creased corrugated sheets 
to handle all shocks. The trick in getting more pro 
tection for your product? To get the answer, call your 
nearest Gair container plant. One of our men will 
be glad to talk to your shipping people 66.5.5 


YOU'RE LIVING NEXT DOOR TO THE EXPERT 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Atlanta, Ga. * Cambridge, Mass. * Cleveland, Ohio * Holyoke, Mass. * Los Angeles, Cal. * Martinsville, 
Va. * No. Tonawanda, N.Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Plymouth, Mich, * Portland, Conn. * Richmond, Va. * Syracuse, N.Y. * Teterboro, NJ, 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 








ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC, @ 


155 EAST 44TH STREET @ 
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NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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This is a picture of the universe in which research operates, Scientists start 
from the base of what is known—represented as the white area, center. They are 
working in an area of the partly known—the gray area in which they may have 
glimpses of knowledge or perhaps no more than a working hypothesis. Ahead 
of them is the unknown—a black area that contains most of the basic questions 
(such as what is the nature of matter or of life) toward which thinking men 


have been working for generations. 





revolution. Here’s how they describe 
the shifts 

¢ Invention. Man had been in 
ventive since the beginning of time, 
but not until he had collected a great 
deal of information about nature and 
rfected his processes of reasoning did 
fe become “‘scientific.”” When inven 
tors began to use the scientific method 
in the 18th Century, the result was an 
industrial revolution. Large-scale me 
chanical manufacturing, which started 
in Britain, spread technology around 
the world. In this country, whole new 
industries sprang up from the “scien 
tific” inventions of such men as Eli 
Whitney, Robert Fulton, Elias Howe, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Cyrus MoCor 
mick, Alexander Graham Bell, Charles 
Goodyear, John Wesiey Hyatt, Thomas 
A. Edison, Charles M. Hall 

¢ Organization. In Germany to 
ward the end of the 19th Century, a 
second phase began. With a push from 
the Kaiser in the form of Institutes, 
German science was encouraged to cor 
rect and enrich industrial processes. 
This was the beginning of organized 
research. The American effort ot phase 
II was slow in starting, because natural 
resources here were so plentiful that 
the idea of conservation or technologi 
cal development of new ones seemed 
to be waste effort. Begin it did, how 
ever, in the laboratories of Arthur D 
Little (1886), Eastman Kodak (1893), 
B. F. Goodrich (1895), General Elec 
tric Co. (1900), National Bureau of 
Standards (1901), FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (1902). By 1920 the 
total was only 220. But during the 
1920s and 1930s, we outstripped all 
competitors in the organized applica 
tion of science to manufacturing, and 
began to add some new twists 

« Innovation. The third phase 
in which basic science will emerge as 
the initiator and leader of industrial 
practice--is the brave new world the 
young scientist talks about today. It’s 
that hoped-for utopia in which ma 
chines will do all the physical work and 
man will enjoy the best possible health 
rhe roots of this phase may go back be 
fore World War II to the beginnings 
of the team approach in problem solv 
ing. With this system a group of scien 
tists with varied specialties cross-fertilize 
each other's ideas by bringing knowl 
edge of one scientific discipline to play 
on the problems in another. 

By 1939 British scientists were mov- 


ing into high places in the government 
and industry to attack @ wide variety 
of problems, In this country the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
performed much the same function, 
and initiated many of the wonders that 
helped to win the war. 

loday the team approach is sweep- 
ing through our major industries, with 
the result that the physical scientist's 
computer is appearing in the bookkeep 
ing department, sales departments are 
tudying the motivation reports of the 
social scientist, psychological consult 
ints are studying the human clements 
of production. 


lll. Frontiers Ahead 


All this does not mean that the young 
scientist's utopia is just around the 
But it’s bound to put a lot of 
surprises in everybody's future, and to 
play a big part in pushing our Gross 
National Product toward the $500-bil- 
lion that Pres, Eisenhower carly this 
year predicted for 1965~—a prediction 
viewed by many as conservative 

No one knows for sure in which 
directions the scientists will lead us 
to bring about this 40% jump in out 
put over last year's $357-billion, It's 
not likely that merely increasing the 
size and number of things we now have 
will do it. Something new will have 
to be added. And some clues about 
these new things can be found in the 
frontiers the scientists are now begin- 
ning to explore, 
¢ Expanding Circles—If you think of 
the sum total of our knowledge as a 
sort of sunburst (left), the fringe 
can represent the deepest penctration 
of knowledge into the unknown in any 
particular field. Pure scientists are con 
tantly trying to enlarge this circle. But 
is they make new discoveries about the 
unknown, their contact with the un 
known gets larger 


corer 


The area between circles is the realm 
of applied research and development 
It's the region in which the discoveries 
of the pure scientists are converted into 
the kind of progress the layman can 
ec. We laymen are all inside the 
smaller circle, enjoying the produc ts 
that derive from the efforts of both 
the pure and the applied researcher 
¢ Exploring—But the inner circle can 
not get larger than the outer one 
Therefore exploration of basic un 
knowns will control in large part how 
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fast the anticipated developments can 
take place. The answers to these fun- 
damental questions may take us in 
any direction. Here are just a few 
frontiers. 


Einstein’s Legacy 


Whenever anyone talks of pure 
science, the first name mentioned is 
that of Albert Einstein. One frontier 
that Dr. Einstein had been exploring 
for many years before his death last 
month is known among physicists as 
the unified field theory. 

Most scientists feel that nature is 
really simple and it’s only our igno- 
rance that has prevented us from dis- 
covering the simple relationships be- 
tween many important features of our 
environment. There are two tremen- 
dous forces in this environment—the 
gravitational field and the  electro- 
magnetic field. Dr. Einstein tried to 
develop a theory to make these two 
fields compatible. It took 30 years for 
scientists to catch up with relativity, 
and it may take as long for them to 
catch up with Einstein’s unified field 
theory published in 1953. 

If researchers can describe a single 
field of which gravity and magnetism 
are merely two different aspects, the 
whole science of astrophysics may fall 
into line. We may be better able to 
understand the nature of the universe, 
how we got where we are and where 
we are going. It could provide answers 
for all the basic questions of life, mat- 
ter, energy. 


Nature of Matter 


Dr. Einstein's previous theories laid 
the foundation for the work on the 
atom that led to the development of 
the A-bomb and the opening up of the 
atomic age. But there are still many 
things the nuclear physicist would like 
to know more about. He still has to 
solve the basic problem of what holds 
nuclear particles together. 

Perhaps related to the nuclear prob- 
lem—but at the moment no one can 
be sure—is the problem of what the 
scientists call fundamental particles. 
Physicists have identified some 20 dif- 
ferent transient forms of matter or 
energy. At the moment there is no 
thyme or reason for what has been 
observed in a cloud chamber or as a 
trace on a ye gy wa plate. At the 
moment all these fundamental parti- 
cles have is names (pi mesons, mu 
mesons, hyperons, etc.). If theories can 
be developed to explain how and why 


. . « nature is simple. Only our ignorance has kept us 
from discovering the simple relationships . . . 


a” 
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these particles act, we will have gone 
a long way toward understanding the 
nature of matter and energy. 


Energy 


The unified field theory, nuclear 
problem, and fundamental particles all 
touch on the subject of energy. And 
whenever the pure scientist mentions 
energy he feels the hot breath of prac- 
tical researchers on his neck. 

Energy is a research field of un- 
limited possibilities, and it’s the place 
where the two circles of our chart are 
probably closest together. In the last 
15 years, remarkable progress has been 
made with atomic fission and 
fusion. 

There has aiso been some progress 
through a revived interest in solar 
energy, something that fascinated 
Archimedes about 225 B.C. 

What excites the practical researchers 
is this: In the past industry has always 
developed around sources of power, 
and living standards have always been 
closely related to the amount of power 
available. You see the political and 
economic implications of atomic 

wer when you consider that it can 

used as readily in the tropics or the 
arctic, desert or farm belt. 

Similarly, harnessing sunlight effi- 
ciently could make desert areas centers 
of industry. The potential is there. It’s 
up to research to find a way to capi- 
talize on it. 
¢ Next Steps—The thing that indus- 
trial scientists are concentiating on in 
the energy field at the moment is a 
way to avoid the heat link—the boilers 
in a power plant, which are the only 
commercial way we now have to con- 
vert fuel into usable electricity. This 
method is inefficient. The human 
body—a much more efficient engine— 
doesn’t require a heat link, and theo- 
retically industry shouldn’t need one 
either. 

Two noteworthy achievements along 
this line were announced last year by 
the new breed of scientists in industry. 
Bell Labs demonstrated its solar bat- 
tery, which converted sunlight directly 
into electricity (BW—May1’54,p100). 
RCA announced a nuclear battery—a 
first step toward direct conversion of 
nuclear energy into electrical power. 
These are the developments to be 
watched. 


Health and Illness 


The pure scientists in medicine to- 
day are giving a lot of thought to what 
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they call “optimal health.” This marks 
a major shift in their attitude toward 
the hfe processes and the function of 
medicine. Emphasis is placed on what 
happens inside cells rather than on 
external evidence of malfunctioning. 
What does this mean to the man in 
the street? 

It means that disease and illness and 
accidents are being looked at in toto 
Instead of concentrating on some small 
aspect of disease, the focus is on gen- 
cral well-being and deviations from 
perfect health. The frontier in biology 
today might be called the chemistry 
of life. Two techniques are forcing the 
doctors to throw their biochemistry 
textbooks out the window: heavy water 
and radioactive tracers 

In 1934 Haroid Urey found a way to 
separate heavy water (deuterium) from 
ordinary water. You can tell the two 
apart by weight. This discovery made 
it possible for scientists to follow water 
through the complex systems of the 
human body. It showed them how the 
body takes complicated food  sub- 
stances, breaks them down into simple 
chemical compounds, then reconstitutes 
these bits into muscle, or blood, or 
bone as needed. It showed us that the 
body is in a state of equilibrium with 
relatively little coming in and little go- 
ing out. Radioactive tracers helped to 
broaden the study of this equilibrium. 
¢ New Questions—If you accept the 
steady state theory of health, disease is 
a distortion of the equilibrium. But 
this presents more problems than it 
answers. It brings up the aging prob- 
lem: Why do some systems age fast 
ind some slow? It brings up evolution: 
Why do some cells fail to reduplicate 
exactly, and therefore evolve into some- 
thing different? 

This steady state theory has also fo- 
cused a lot of attention on the catalysts 
of life—hormones, vitamins, the en- 
docrine system—which control the 
metabolism rate of the body. It has 
also focused attention on the organizer 
tissues discovered by German Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Hans Spemann, Some 
day the doctors may be able to explain 
why the human body grows from a 
simple cell to a complex organization 


What Makes Us Tick 


Medicine is becoming almost 
much concerned these days with social 
problems as with medical problems 
Disease is no longer the killer it once 
was—with some obvious exceptions. Yet 
the number of men rejected even in 
wartime by our Armed Forces and the 
number of people in mental institu 
tions show that we are far from a world 
in which everyone is well adjusted and 
healthy 

We know very little about man and 
why he acts the way he docs. Social 
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“Our face is 
our fortune,” 


says George C. Foerstner, 
Amana Executive Vice Pres. 


“Or let's say it’s a big pare 
of our fortune,”’ continues 
Mr. Foerstner 


“We prize the flawless fin- 
ish of our Food Freezers 
highly — and so do house- 
wives. In fact, as much care is 
taken in the manufacture of 
this finish as in any other pare 
of the unit. 













"We can't afford to have it marred after it leaves us. That's why we ship 
all our products in Atlas Plywood containers.” 





Gleaming beauty. Amana’s pride in the 
shining finish of its Food Freezers is under- 
omndaie To protect these gleaming beau- 
ties which weigh 300 pounds, Amana sought 
the advice of Atlas Plywood packaging en- 
gineers. It was obvious that, if not properly 
packed for shipping, the weight could prove 
destructive when the unit underwent the jolts 
bumps and strains of travel. What's more, 
the inside mechanism could be damaged 


Atlas Plywood 


CORPORATION 


FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINIGHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS © FLUSH DOORS * HARDWOOD FANELE 





FOOD FREEZER 
TR ‘s 


Atlas Plywood Engineers designed this 
sturdy, /ab-tested container that will absorb 
the shock of shipment, warehouse handling 
and dealer delivery 

Amana not only gains protection by this 
packaging but saves plenty of money be 
sides, the container is light-weight as well as 
trong and its strength is so dependable 
Amana can now pack up to the load limits 
No waste space in freight car or in storage 





Your Shipping Costs 





What about you? Do you risk wasted dollars due to product damage 
or increased shipping costs from unreliable containers? Send for free 
informative, illustrated 24-page booklet, “How Adas Plywood Cuts 
Safely or see your Atlas Plywood repre- 
sentative (Classified Telephone Directory). Learn about the remark- 
able testing laboratory where Adas Plywood containers win their /ab- 
tested label, Adas Plywood Corporation, Dept. BW-10, 1432 Statler 
Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfidd Avenue, Clifion, N. J. 
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RECEIVER 
DIVISION 


® 
is THE ou Monr DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 


The age of electronic wonders now helps to usher 
in the use of atomic power! 


Because Du Mont vision has constantly looked 
far ahead... men can now safely handle atomic 
materials by riskless remote control. Other new 
Du Mont “eyes” help to control radiation...help 
to find new sources of atomic raw materials much 
faster, more easily than was ever before imagined. 


In the near future, cities will be lighted and factories 
will be operated by electricity produced by nuclear 
energy. Trains, ships and even planes may soon use 
this new fuel. And Du Mont is speeding these 
atomic tomorrows through electronic developments 
based on the practical Du Mont cathode-ray tube ! 


Continuing Du Mont research and development, 
in all fields of televisual electronics, result in 
products of the finest precision and reliability. 
These products are constantly increasing in num- 
ber and in service to mankind, in national defense, 
science, industry and the home. 
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’... unexploited metals are 
like Emerson's weeds .. .” 
SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


scientists have spent years in counting 
and measuring—tabulating actions and 
classifying them. This is merely 
groundwork. The why of man’s actions 
is still a great mystery. 


New Resources 


Another mystery is where we are 
going to find the raw materials to sup- 
ply our rapidly expanding economy. 
Pure scientists would undoubtedly 
place this scarch in the applied cate- 
gory, because there's a very commer- 
cial motive: We're using resources at a 
faster clip than we're finding new ones. 
The problem has at least three major 
phases 

¢ Low-grade resources. Better ways 
of concentrating the low-grade re 
sources we are now forced to use will 
have to be found. This could put a lot 
of emphasis on byproducts. One way 
of se a low-grade ore more pala 
table is to discover a valuable byprod- 
uct in the waste. ‘This is true also of the 
waste that is now lost to the mann- 
facturer and presented to the public 
in the form of stream or air pollution. 

¢ Unexploited metals, At the mo- 
ment only about 25 of the 70 or more 
known metals are produced in com- 
mercial amounts. Many of these un- 
exploited metals are plentiful. They 
are like Emerson's weeds: plants whos¢ 
virtues have not yet been discovered 
Recently the virtues of titanium and 
zirconium have been brought to light 
and these former laboratory curios 
ities are finding their way to commer- 
cial uses. But others are still awaiting 
discovery. If it comes, it could relieve 
the strain on some of the older metals. 
Synthetics, of course, are another pos 
sibility. A good example is provided by 
the packaging industry with tinless tin 
cans. 

¢ Scientific prospecting. The oil in- 
dustry led the way in uncovering deep 
treasures by scientific means. Now the 
frantic rush for uranium has put the 
spotlight on scientific prospecting for 
metals. Until uranium came along, all 
metals were located from outcroppings 
in barren regions. A scientific way of 
determining exactly what usable metals 
and minerals lie a mile or so below the 
country’s cornfields or lakes or oceans 
could settle the natural resources prob 
lem once and for all 
¢ Samples—These uncharted fronticrs 
into which the scientists are push- 
ing lie in many directions. But these 
are only some of the principal samples 
of the numerous areas of current re 
search in which scientists are mapping 
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of Action. ..0:.. Western Maryland service 


that cuts your over-all shipping time 


Freight shippers and consignees are delighted 
with the modern, time-saving facilities now 
offered by Western Maryland Railway 

... at the new Hillen Distributing Center, right 
in the heart of Baltimore. 

Now ... even after our fast freight cars have 
reached the terminal and stopped rolling, Western 
Maryland facilities keep your shipments rapidly 
on the go. 

Two brand new concrete and metal warehouses 

. . completely free of interior obstructions .. . 
are now available. They’re designed for fast- 
moving and efficient merchandise handling. And 
there’s plenty of loading and turning room for 
the largest motor trucks. 

Looking for a warehouseman? A pool car 
distributor? Or just a centrally located spot to 


unload? They’re all here at Hillen Center ... to 
answer your local distribution problems. 

So... in addition to Western Maryland's fam- 
ous fast service on the road ... you'li now have 
extra speed and easier handling locally, through 
the terminal. 

That’s progress! That’s flexibility! That's 
action! No wonder Western Maryland is known 
as The Short Cut for Fast Freight. 


Route your shipment via WM .. 


. and see! 


“Piggy-back”’ 
service, too 





Speed up your shipments with this completely 
coordinated door-to-door freight service. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY - Short Cut for Fast Freight 
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FOR GER 


Versotile Gerlinger proves invaluable for 


yord, kiln, loading and transporting jobs. 


“S” SERIES 
FORK LIFT 
TRUCKS 
5 shor! wheelbose 
(106°) models 
4 to B-ten copacity 
Lifting heights 
10 upto lt 


4 SERIES 
FORK LIFT 
TRUCKS 
6 long wheelbose 
(130°) models 
© to 1! ton capacity 
Lifting herghts 
10’ up to 24, 


Garlinger powerhouse mokes light work of 
heovy, cumbersome pipe, replacing costly, 
limited-in-use crane in two 2 


3 GERLINGERS NOW KEPT PROFITABLY BUSY 
at FIRM’S OHIO and PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS 


It used to take 3 men full time just to operate and 
service a rented portable crane at Concrete Pipe Co. 
of Ohio, Inc. When it was shown that a versatile 
Gerlinger fork lift truck could do the work of the 
crane PLUS transporting pipe in yard and drying 
kilns PLUS loading trucks...all a one-man operation 
..the economies of Gerlinger mechanical handling 
were soundly proved! 
Gerlinger can lower costs in YOUR operation, too. 
Contact your nearby Gerlinger Dealer or send the 
coupon today. 
eee ee ee eS eS ee eS ee ee ee ee eee ee 
{GERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY 
1 DEPT. BW-5— DALLAS, OREGON 
' Please send new Gerlinge: fork lift truck cotalog 
‘ without obligation 
_ eee sible 
FIRM 
,ADORESS a a as 


Scity a ee 


wits eooanoasoooanwad 


POSITION. 





out the discoveries that will create the 
country’s future. 


IV. The New Breed 


Who are these researchers who ar 
changing our way of life and where do 
you find them? Statistics on the sub- 
ject leave much to be desired. Since 
there’s no agreement on definitions of 
research, there’s no standard for report 
ing research workers or expenditures 
In addition, accounting procedures vary 
widely 

The basic surveys include one con 
ducted by the Research & Develop 
ment Board of the Dept. of Defense 
in the summer of 1952 and two by 
Harvard Business School in the fall of 
1952 and the spring of 1953. National 
Science Foundation is currently spon- 
soring another survey, which should 

rovide some more accurate data by 
ite summer, 

In the meantime, there are no ofh- 
cial figures, just estimates. The going 
figures at the moment are $4.2-billion 
in annual expenditures and a total of 
180,000 to 225,000 professional scien- 
tists or engineers working fuil time on 
research and development. It breaks 
down roughly as follows: 

Industry. At least 2,845 companies 
now maintain industrial laboratories 
They employ 105,000 to 125,000 re 
searchers. Industry spent about $2.7- 
billion last year~75% of the country’s 
total. About $1.9-billion of this came 
from industry itself, the rest from 
government contracts. 

Federal government. Last year's ex 
penditure for research and development 
was about $2.1-billion, well over half 
of the country’s total research budget 
More than 90% of this went for ap 
plied research, primarily for scientific 
warfare items. Fifty-three principal 
government labs (such as National 
Bureau of Standards, Signal Corps 
Labs, Air Force Cambridge Research 
Lab, Brookhaven National Laboratory) 
used up about $800-million, employed 
35,000 to 40,000 research workers (not 
including military personnel). Of the 
rest of the money, roughly $350-million 
went to universities and other nonprofit 
organizations, the balance to industry 

Universities and colleges. Figures in 
this category are very poor. From 25, 
000 to 40,000 a ire probably 
working on research, if you include 
graduate students. Expenditures ran 
on the order of $420-million last year 
A great deal of this ($300-million or 
more) was provided by the government 
In the larger universities, the percent 
age was often 85% of total research 
expenditures. Even many one-man 
projects in small colleges are supported 
by grants from National Science Foun 
dation. Industry's direct support of 
university research was negligible 
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. professional researchers stack up almost man for 


man with professional musicians or union plumbers . . .” 


Of the country’s 1,851 universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, 282 
accept or will consider research proj- 
ects by industry or government in ac- 
cordance with institutional policies and 
available facilities. 

States. From 8,000 to 10,000 people 
are employed by the states in research 
and development work, primarily in 
agricultural experiment stations. Total 
expenditures were something like $90 
million last year. Some $14-million 
come from the federal government. 

Others. The miscellaneous category 
includes 7,000 to 10,000 people, and 
expenditures of about $186-million. 
Major groups are (1) the 100 or more 
nonprofit research institutes (primarily 
Armour, Battelle, Cornell Aecronau 
tical, Franklin, Mellon, Midwest, 
Southern, Southwest, Stanford); (2) 
the 1,500 or more independent com- 
mercial research and testing labora- 
tories (notably Frederick S. Bacon, 
Gustavus J, Esselen, Evans Research 
& Development Corp., Miner Labora- 
tories, Arthur D. Littte, Foster D 
Snell, U.S. Testing, Comstock Wes- 
cott); and (3) the laboratories of the 
endowed foundations such as the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re 
search, Wistar Institute, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Woods Hole. 


Numbers and Weight 


Since the country’s labor force now 
totals about 67.8-million persons, the 
200,000 professional scientists and en- 
gineers actively engaged in research and 
development (plus or minus 10%) 
make up a minute segment of the 
whole. Numerically there are about 
three times as many researchers as loco- 
motive engineers, about half as many 
researchers as coal miners, less than a 
fourth as many as public school 
teachers. Professional researchers stack 
up almost man for man with profes 
sional musicians or union plumbers. 

Looking at the industrial figures, 
2,845 laboratories is only a drop in the 
bucket when you consider there are 
well over 300,000 manufacturing con- 
cerns in this country. While many of 
the 300,000 may occasionally hire a 
consultant or participate in programs at 
research institutes or universities, their 
effect on the over-all totals is minor. 

* Nucleus—The real weight in research 
statistics—and perhaps achievements— 
is carried by less than 250 companies, 
who employ roughly two-thirds of all 
industrial cudedhek: one-third of all 
researchers of any kind. They spend 
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perhaps one-third of the country’s total 
research budget and support a great 
deal of the research done in commer 
cial laboratones and nonprofit insti 
tutes. The names of these companies 
are the ones that appear most fre- 
quently on patent lists and in new 
product announcement columns of 
trade magazines. Much of their success 
can be traced to management's active 
support of both long-term and short- 
term research and development. 

These companies are generally re- 
ferred to as research-minded. ‘They are 
the ones in which the team approach 
to problem solving is most common. 
They are the ones leading the trend 
toward employing pure scientists in in 
dustry. And they are the ones in which 
the dissensions between research and 
management are most clear-cut 


V. Money and Men 


Talk to anyone concerned with 1 
search these days about problems, and 
you can classify 90% of his remarks 
under two general headings: money 
and manpower. This is true whether 
you talk of immediate problems or long 
term problems 

If Pres. Eisenhower's prediction of a 
40% jump in Gross National Product 
by 1965 is fulfilled, and the current 
ratio of research expenditures to GNP 
is maintained, the country’s research 
budget would hit $5.9-billion 10 years 
from now. If the research ratio con 
tinues to rise, however, we could reach 
$7-billion by 1965. 

What segments of the economy will 
provide this additional money? And 
even if the money can be made avail 
able, where are we going to find the 
people to spend it? 

The questions are not entirely aca 
demic. There's genuine concern about 
the rising cost of research. Questions 
you hear frequently among company 
brass: Are we getting our money's worth 
today? Are we really making use of 
the people we already have? 


Budgeting 


For the individual company, the 
problems are knotty ones. There are 
numerous cases of profitable and grow 
ing companies that carry on little or 
no research. There are others that have 
not kept up with developments in their 
field and have consequently failed, The 
first thing to be Leatiaed is the 
company’s actual need for research. 

There’s always trouble when a com 
pany’s reason for building a research 








CUT COSTS OF 


MASONRY UPKEEP 


MAYBE YOU THINK your masonry 
mointenance problems are different 
and unique. Well, sir, you're rightl 
Truscon maintenance experts con 
point out to you the early stages or 
donger signals of trouble ahead. 
They can do so right of your plent 
site with no obligation to you, 


THERE IS NO single cure-all for 
masonry restoration problems. For 
proof of this stetement, call in your 
plant maintenance chief and a Trus 
con maintenance man to study your 
porticuler problems. Ask them to 
present to you their joint recommen- 
dation, 


YOU CAN RELY ON THIS... . the 
Truscon mon is backed by over 50 
years of building mointenance expe 
rience, and by a complete line of 
specialized products that will solve 
your individual problems—of a sav 
ing to youl 


Send Coupon Now ... Neo Obligation 


Ny fat 


‘ON LABORATORIES 


C) Send folder 84 on Masonry Protec 
tion and Waterpr 
(1) Arrange free Masonry Inspection 
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Strontium 90 Isotopic Process 


Write on your letterhead for free samples.... 


F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
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. . . research costs have skyrocketed when you consider 


Columbus’ first voyage cost only $5,500 . . .” 


lab is really that joe Blank, a big com- 
petitor or the Jones of the industrial 
community, has built one. Successful, 
research-mirded companies will tell 
you that you have to be convinced of 
the usefulness of research and willing 
to back up your conviction with money, 
if you expect to pet your money's worth 
from research, It's not something that 
can be done with the left hand. 

¢ Costs—Research is always expensive 
when you are forced to look at it on a 
short-term basis. Costs, of course, vary 
considerably from science to science. 
A Harvard Business School survey two 
years ago found that costs per profes- 
sional research worker ranged from a 
low of $9,900 per year (paints) to a 
high of $34,600 per year (aircraft). If 
you include technicians in the figuring, 
the median drops down to arcund 
$8,000 per year. Since trained people 
are scarce, salaries are relatively high, 
considering age levels. They range from 
$7,000 to $10,000 for a Ph.D. fresh 
from the university, up to $25,000 for 
a research director. 

The cost of equipment has skyrock- 
cted. You don’t get an electron micro- 
scope for chicken feed. The days when 
industry could think in terms of $3,000 
worth of research on a one-shot deal are 
passing. To get the kind of competitive 
edge it wants, a company has to think 
in terms of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spread over a period of years. 
This is a terrific amount of money 
when you consider that the total cost of 
Columbus’ first voyage—ships, men, 
supplies—was about $5,500. Times 
have changed. 
¢ Standards—By and large management 
has come to realize that meek isn’t 
a commodity you can buy off the shelf. 
It knows that a research program is 
long-term speculation. But this realiza- 
tion doesn’t eliminate the desire and 
the need to find out how effectively the 


— is progressing. 

© formula has yet been devised to 
evaluate research progress, and none 
has been found to tell how much 
money should be spent. Each field 
within each company within each in- 
dustry has to be examined on its own 
merits. 

In research circles, the idea of budg- 
eting for research on the basis of cur- 
rent sales is on the way out. ‘This ratio 
may be useful in stacking up your pro- 

ram with the competition, but to use 
it as the only criterion is frequently 
a case of the blind leading the blind. 
Your capabilities are probably not the 
same as your competitor's. 

Directors of successful research pro- 
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grams will tell you that for a company 
to be a leader—and that’s probably the 
reason it’s sponsoring research—the de- 
termination of how much to spend 
should be based on an appraisal of capa- 
bilities in your own shop. If a com- 
pany is content to be a follower, a 
ritish humor magazine provided the 
solution when it cynically suggested 
that the best kind of research came 
from having a friend in the competi- 
tion’s office. 

¢ Calculations—Once the aim of re- 
search has been determined, it’s rela- 
tively easy for a typical industrial lab 
to make guesses on equipment require- 
ments, personnel requirements, time 
requirements—assuming it’s not going 
in for such extraordinary items as atom 
smashers. Then by doubling these fig- 
ures for overhead, you can often get 
a reasonable approximation of what 
research will actually cost you. The 
biggest — mark will probably be 
personne]. 


Manpower 


Shortage of technically trained 
workers is already a limiting factor in 
the growth of research and develop- 
ment in this country. And the person- 
nel outlook for the next few years is 
gloomy. The engineer shortage has 
»een well publicized, but it’s only one 
facet of a really critical problem. As 
our world becomes more and more 
technical, there’s an increasing need 
for more highly trained people to keep 
the complex machinery operating. 

If the predictions of the historica! 
scholars about a coming era of scien 
tific innovation are even partially cor 
rect, scientists and technologists will 
have more to do than important re- 
search and development work. They 
may also become the only ones able 
to understand and therefore guide in- 
dustry and government and war. 

This is one of the things that in- 
furiates the long-range worriers. Each 
spring there’s a wild rush in industry 
to gobble up all the technical graduates 
who become available. Some com 
oF spend more than $1,000 per 

ad trying to lure likely young pros- 
pects into their firms. cy mutter 
gloomily about the military's share of 
graduates. But they fail to do anything 
about the source of the trouble. 
¢ Paradox—The roots of the personnel 
problem are deep. Ask any scientist 
why he decided on his particular career 
and he will tell you a story about an 
inspiring science teacher he had in 
sixth grade or a kindly teacher in high 
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Supplying vital components that are the 


“heart” of hundreds of industrial, consumer, 
and defense products—this is Sylvania’s 
“heart business.” 

For lighting, television, electronics, radio 
and atomic energy, Sylvania makes the hearts 
. . receiving tubes, lamps, TV picture tubes, 
electronic devices, photoflash bulbs, atomic 

fuels, chemical and metallurgical products, 
parts, and many others—all of them vital to 
a wide range of end products. 


That’s why Sylvania has become the fastest 
growing name in the rapidly expanding 
electrical-electronics industry. Sylvania has 
expanded into an organization of 45 plants 
and 16 laboratories in 11 states, with over 
25,000 employees. Much of this growth has 
come in the past few years. 


In the multibillion electrical-electronics 
industry, Sylvania today plays a vital part. 
But the company’s 2,000 scientists and 
engineers are also building for the future, 
finding new and better ways of doing things 
— assuring constant progress in the years ahead. 
Syivania Evecrric Propucts Inc. + 1740 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. In Canada: Sylvania 


Electric (Canada) Lid., University Tower Build- 
ing, Montreal. 


LIGHTING *« RADIO *« ELECTRONICS *« TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 








A Successful 
Formula for 
CHEMICAL 
PLANT 

LOCATION 





Like all good formulas this one has been proven over and over again 


by actual practice. 
flourished and prospered. Vast i Haci 


Ia West Virgiaia the chemical industry has grown, 
and tr d invest- 





ments by major companies show this to be so. 


IN e+e stmads for resources — which abound ia 
great variety in West Virginia. From West Vir- 
ginia’s brines, natural gas, water and coal a new 
held in chemical development was originated. 


L +«+ represents one of West Virginia's greatest 
gifts to industries-—its central location. The 
markets and people of the East, Midwest. North and 
South ave within a day's journey of West Virginia's 
borders. 


P. + « is for the power necessary to every industry 
In West Virginia your plant can have power in 
abundance, whether you wish to use coal, electricity 
or natural gas. 


W. + « is for two most important assets — work- 
men and water. Wes Virginia's iabor supply is 
quick to learn and quick w produce. Two great 
river systems rise in the state, plus prolific shallow 
wells suitable for many industrial uses. 


T. «is for the hand-maiden of industry —trans 
portation. West Virginia has navigable waterways, 
excellent railroad network, modern highways for 
motor freight including « new multi-million dollar 
turnpike. 


YOUR BEST SET'S 
AMERICA'S NEW INDUSTRIAL FRONTICR! 
Write or phone: Executive Director, West Virginia 
Industrial & Publicity Commission, State Capitol 4 
Building, Room 101, Charleston $, West Virginia. 
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“...what counts is quality 
and the Russians can’t touch 
us on quality...” 

SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


school who encouraged him in the lab- 
oratory. Scientists are in the formative 
years about the time they're eligible to 
join the Boy Scouts. 

But here's the paradox. While 
science in the outside world is steadily 
growing in importance, science is dying 
out in the schools. High-school lab- 
oratories are being closed down for want 
of teachers and—more frequently—for 
lack of interest among students. Now- 
adays, the trend is to lump together 
ali the sciences in one course. Some- 
times this one course is taught by a 
historian or language major who hap- 
pened to have a free hour or two in his 
schedule. 

Every year the technical colleges of 
the country are forced to turn away 
thousands of interested applicants be- 
cause of inadequate preparation. An 
even sadder commentary on our times 
is the fact that because of financial 
and other reasons, even among the 
brightest students, less than half go to 
college. 

If there’s a shortage of technically 
trained workers today—and that’s what 
the figures indicate—the future looks 
very black. Unless something is done 
to reverse the trend at grade-school 
and high-school level, our gemma 
cal miracle is doomed to rust away for 
want of maintenance men. 
¢ Contrast—Military men, especially, 
become alarmed when they compare 
this with the speed at which Russia is 
producing engineers and scientists (BW 
—Jan.29°55,p151) 

This situation is written off in some 
— as numbers talk. “You can 
show anything with statistics,” the say- 
ing goes. “What counts is quality. And 
the Russians can’t touch us on quality.” 


What Makes a Researcher? 


This question of quality is a touchy 
one. What is quality in science or re- 
search? Very often we tend to confuse 
it with expensive or elaborate finished 
ews, The people who are most 
alarmed about the Russian question 
wonder if we shouldn't think of quality 
in terms of creativity. 

When you stop to think of it, in- 
dustry doesn’t much care if the research 
department comes up with precise 
reports and beautiful drawings. What 
management wants is a fresh idea—a 
better way to do an old job, a new 
product to fill a void in the market, 
a more efficient way to use materials 
or manpower. You can always hire 
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Unless you have one 
in your garage... 


















































your home ought to have a Carey Fire-Chex shingle roof! 


Every single day, fire ravages hundreds of homes. And the 
number one culprit is fire that starts on the roof! It is here 
that you need protection as only Carey Fire-Chex shingles, 
made with patented asbestos-plastic, can provide. 


These thick, husky shingles are the only roofing you can 
buy that is rated Class A* for fire-safety by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc, And they're far less costly than many 
so called “fire proof” roofing products that crack, crumble 
or melt when fire strikes. 


Fire-Chex give you unbeatable weather protection, too. Not 


*W thout asbestos underlayment 


You can count on 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middietown, Ohio; Chicago, Iil.; Memphis, Tenn.; 


P. Q.; East Broughton, P. Q. Research Center: 


Carey Ceramo Asbestos Siding in rich deep- The ‘“‘dwette’’ 
tone and pastel colors has a ceramic 
giezed finish, very similar to the finish 
given clay tile. Thus Ceramo colors are 
everilastingly beautiful! Ceramo is 100% 


washabie, too— never needs painting! 


storage space 


Bathroom Cabinet by 
Miami-Carey has twin sliding mirror doors, 
aiore in twin-size com- 
partment. Miami-Carey makes a full line 
of cabinets, mirrors, accessories and ven- 
tiiating fans, ali famous for quality. 





a single Fire-Chex roof was found to be damaged by hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel that smashed through the East 
and Southeast, And their colorful beauty is the crowning 
glory for any home. 


Carey roofing products for industry also offer fire-safety ad- 
vantages you should know about, So, for your home, or for 
business or industrial buildings, count on Carey for fire- 
safety and durability in roofing. Tell us your roofing and 
building needs, and we'll send you complete information on 
Carey products to do the job, The Philip Carey Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 





Relative size of blazing wood brands uped for rooting hire safety teots 
Only Fue(hex shingles withetand heat and flames from Clase A 


(7 brand — 106 times larger than Class C brand! 











Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, 
incinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Phill 


p Carey Co., Ltd, 


Live more comfortably the year ‘round 
Seve fuel costs, too. insulate your home 
with fire-safe, economical Carey rock wool. 
Your Carey authorized insulator or dealer 
will heip you pick the type that fits your 
needs best. 











New Types of Patapar release 
easily from pressure sensitive 
and tacky surfaces 


IGHEST STANDARDS of 

H “releasing” action have 

been achieved by new types 

of Patapar Vegetable Parchment. Among 

other characteristics, these special Patapars 

have dense, fibre free surfaces, and high 

resistance to penetration or migration of 

oil and softeners. They perform excellently 

as a backing for pressure sensitive sur- 

faces, separator sheets for natural and syn- 

thetic rubber, and as a wrapping material 
for tacky substances. 


Bucelient sopareter fer rubber Many of the new releasing Patapars come 
a eee oe in a light blue color. This gives an excellent 
background for the printing of your trade 

™~ mark or advertising. We do the printing, 


handling all details. 


If you will describe your product or prob- 
lem, we will gladly send technical data 
together with samples for testing. Why not 
write today? 


In the manufacture of corre Why not write today? 


getee poryosser grees sheetea, 
‘atapar ta the ideal backing 
material. 


NI-WET-STRENGTH - GREASE-RESISTING 


Other Paterson products: 


© Parchkin ©Patax ©Paterson 
art parchment waxed paper absorbent paper parchmentized cellulose 
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“ .. rarely indeed does a 
fresh idea appear unless one 
has gone through intensive 
preparation .. .” 

SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


somebody for $5,000 a year to edit the 
thinkers’ reports and clean up their 
= You're sponsoring research 
primarily to get new ideas. 

eHow Can You Tell?—In spite of 
the great mass of literature on the sub- 
ject, the fact of the matter is that we 
know very little about the creative 
process. There's no foolproof way to 
say ahead of time that this man will 
be creative and this one won't. 

When the great inventor Thomas A. 
Edison was looking for young men to 
work with him in the laboratory, he 
devised a method to test likely looking 
prospects. The job applicant would be 
invited to the Edison oe for dinner. 
If the young man salted his food be 
fore tasting it, he was disqualified as 
a candidate. Edison felt the young man 
he wanted had to be curious about the 
world around him, and this included 
the question of whether or not his food 
was already salted 
e Where Ideas Start—Social scientists 
studying the problem of creativity and 
research personality are giving con- 
siderable attention now to the function 
ing of the subconscious mind—what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called “the 
underground workshop of thought.” 
They find that rarely indeed does a 
fresh idea appear unless someone has 
first gone way a a period of intensive 
preparation in the form of reading, cal- 
culation, experimentation. These prép- 
arations are necessary to orient the 
nan gs and to insure that someone 
xasn’t already solved it previously. 

The fact that someone else has tried 
to solve a problem with negative results 
is not necessarily a sign that it can’t 
be done. This is where curiosity comes 
in. Previous failure is a challenge to 
the true researcher. A research worker 
may not find exactly what he’s looking 
for, but he never finds anything unless 
he’s looking for something. 

At one time it was thought that 
creativity was one aspect of cleverness 
or great learning. But this doesn’t ring 
true. Many men who are very clever- 
much cleverer than the discoverers 
never originate anything. The innova- 
tor is usually a trained and alert 
observer, but his chief stock in trade is 
the ability to recognize analogies and 
appreciate the slqulelias of apparently 
accidental happenings, then to seize 
upon the ewe suggestion they give. 
« Keeping Fresh Curiosity, alert ob- 
servation, and the ability to recognize 
the importance of a discovery are all 
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This new frame is new only to lift 
trucks. It's the first major change in 
the field in 50 years! It's exciusive 

with Buda and it gives added 
strength, permits more flexibility. 


Exclusive lateral 
adjustment on carriage 
to reduce any play. 


Rugged steer axie 
gives stability, permits 
equalization over rough floors. 


One piece double 
reduction construction 
doubles axie life, 


Double universal-slip 
joint construction 
eliminates torsional strains. 


; > 7 
E ~- ie) 


noe : LIFT TRUCK IS THE 
MOST RUGGED IN THE FIELD! 


41 


The structural strength of a vehicle is based on its frame. So 
Buda designed an automotive-type frame—revolutionary in the 
lift truck field. There are no nuts and bolts to jar and jolt 
loose. Joints are high strength steel welds, Longitudinal members 
are high carbon steel specially rolled flanged members with 
high load carrying points reinforced and gussetted. All stress 
and shock loading are effectively absorbed. Next came 
the mast... precision designed to out-perform and outlast all 
others. A high carbon steel specially rolled channel section, 
HERE'S FREE PROOF the mast is completely welded into a rigid, permanent unit 
2° See scan structure. Buda engineers followed through on every part of the 
Send for your free copy today! new truck .. . building strength, durability and long life into 
the most rugged lift truck in the field... Buda! 


THE FER LE) ED vivision 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company 
Harvey, Illinois 
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you need a specialist 


for special steels, too 








Winning a battle with a dynamite-packed salmon is a 
thrill to remember... and to keep the memory fresh you 
need the skills of a taxidermist —a specialist. With special 
steel applications, too, you'll find your best help comes 
from a specialist. 


The nation’s leading specialist in special purpose steels 
is Crucible—has been ever since grandad’s days. Crucible 
steels include, for example, tool steels that cut and carve 
other steels . . . stainless steels for spotless good looks. . . 
die steels that form TV cabinets and hundreds of other 
useful products. These are only a few of the many pre- 
scription-made steels that make Crucible the “‘first name 
in special purpose steels.” 


So when you need specia! steels fast, or help with 
application problems, call Crucible. Your nearby Crucible 
warehouse or branch office is ready to serve you now. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Henry W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CRUCIB LE} first name in special purpose steels 





Crucible Steel Company of America 





How Research 


1920 1923 1926 1929 1932 1935 
Dato: BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 


necessary qualities of a researcher. But 
one of the things we're learning is that 
a researcher can go stale if he continues 
year after year in the same narrow 
ficlds. He becomes too satisfied with 
the way things are done, he loses his 
curiosity. He can sometimes be re- 
habilitated by shifting to another area 
of research where his powers of obser- 
vation can be used afresh. 


Building a Company Team 


This is one of the theories behind 
the team approach in problem solving. 
The best answers often come from out 
side the specialized field in question. 
This is not a new idea; probably it’s the 
rediscovery of an old one. The sug- 
gestion of the use of wood for making 
paper, for example, came not from a 
chemist, as you might expect, but from 
an 18th Century naturalist who had 
been watching wasps make their nests. 
This becomes important in organizing 
a company’s research. 

When a research department is 
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Expenditures in Current Dollars 
(Millions) 


is Soaring 


1938 1941 1944 1947 1950 1953 
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small, say 15 people or less, all mem- 
bers of the staff can have frequent 
enough personal contact with one an- 
other to understand each others proj- 
ects and problems. The individual 
members of the department can ex 
plain their problems to the research 
director. The director in turn can 
know his man well enough to inter- 
pret findings or needs to management 
and interpret management’s directions 
to his people. 
¢ Difficulties—When a research depart- 
ment expands to 500 or 1,000 or 5,- 
000, as in some of our larger com- 
ss the lines of communication get 
onger and personal mterpretation of 
iolees or objectives become imprac- 
tical. For bookkeeping purposes, ie si- 
cists, for example, have to be lumped 
together, like typists in a typing pool. 
A man at the far end of the physicist’s 
pool hears about other activities of the 
company fourth or fifth hand. His 
identification with a company and its 
products becomes strained. 
Working the other way, a finding 





Inventories 
and 
Crompton 
Factoring 


If you must maintain ample inven- 
tories as a basic service to your 
customers . , . and if these inven- 
tories hamper the turnover of your 
capital — Crompton Factoring can 


relieve the strain. 


We'll take over your receivables — 
without recourse —and provide 
cash on a continuing basis, Thus, at 
one fell swoop, you are in a daily 
cash position as far as receivables 
are concerned; you have no credit 
risks, no collection chores or costs. 
Crompton Factoring will cost you 
no more than your present cost of 
handling receivables and financing 
yourself independently ... perhaps 


less. 


The Human Gaclor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 18, New York 





Who pays the replacement’s salary 


when a key man is hurt and can’t work? 


Suppose an accident disabled your experi- 
enced superintendent. He’s a key man—doing a 
key job—and in order to keep the plant going 
smoothly, you have to replace him. 


€) Will the original man be removed from the pay- 
J roll? Even though it will cause him and his family 
hardship? Or will your company continue—un- 


economically——to pay both men? 


9 So you hire a new man—and start paying him a 

salary. But where does the money come from? 
The job called for one man—and now you're 
paying two men. 


Fortunately, there’s a simple—and 
economical—alternative: Travelers 
Business Accident insurance. Your 
nearby Travelers agent has (a) the full 
details; (b) the desire to serve you; and 
(c) the backing of a company that 
pioneered Accident Insurance more 


than ninety years ago. 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONMECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including « Life + Accident + Group « 
Automobile « Casualty + Fire 
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*... you don’t integrate re- 


search simply by putting a 
scientist on the board .. .” 


SPECIAL REPORT storts on p. 104 


passed through many echelons, can 
aw so much in the interpretation that 
management is unable to see its impli 
cations. Scientists, who think and talk 
among themselves primarily in a 
mathematical language, don’t do very 
well in putting their ideas on paper m 
a way laymen can understand. Sepa 
rated from other sections of the plant, 
researchers themselves can fail to ap 
preciate what a discovery means in 
terms of a company’s capabilities. 

¢ Structures and Men—The communi 
cations problem in_ research has 
prompted a great deal of analysis of 
organizational structure. The problem 
has been to discover if there is some 
way to organize highly creative people 
so that they will be happy and so that 
their talents can be used fully—and 
their discoveries appreciated. 

Current thinking on the subject is 
that research is more effective and re- 
searchers are less disgruntled when they 
are organized on a project basis around 
their particular talents rather than on 
a normal functional basis like the rest 
of the company. 

In effect, the studies are suggesting 
that an organization of some sort has 
to be built around the man rather 
than a wav found to fit the man in 
some way into a job-described slot 
This is heresy in orthodox organiza- 
tion theory. 

But it has set a lot of people at the 
higher levels of management wonder- 
ing. If the creative talents of a re 
search worker can be more fully utilized 
in a project type organization, what 
about people in other departments. 
Don't they have unexploited talents 
too? 

Much of the work on the organiza 
tion of research has been done at the 
MIT School of Industrial Management. 
Some of the men who have been doing 
the work feel that one of the great 
revolutions that will take place in the 
next decade will be the one in organ 
ization theory. 
¢ Focal Point—Until this revolution 
comes and perhaps afterwards, the re 
search director will remain the focal 
point of the research problem. He 
must be able to flip-flop between re 
search and management. He must 
understand and be understood by both 
sides. He must be a supersalesman for 
research—but he must see research 
from the perspective of sales and pro 
duction. He won't be easy te find. 

You don’t integrate research into a 
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product 
strength- 


Cite the facts on the extra strength you have 
built into your product by designing with 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts. Point out that a 
deep drawn shape or shell is often stronger 
than a cast, forged or welded pipe part which 
it replaces, even though it weighs far less. 


That's the way hundreds of other 
manufacturers have designed stronger and 
more durable products. They discovered that 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts can be made 
from high strength steel—can be heat-treated 
to minimize welding and forming stresses — 
can meet some design requirements as a 
one-piece, entirely seamless part. 


In addition to extra strength and extra 
long life, Hackney Deep Dvawn Shapes and 
Shells often contribute other product 
improvements, including: 

Closer tolerances 

Vibration resistance 

Streamlined appearance 

Faster assembly —Lower cost 

Sizes from one quart to 150 galions 

Write today for additional information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 5S. 66th %., Milwaukee 14 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 2097, New York 17 
207 Henne Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree H., N. W., Room 115, Atlenta 3 
208 S$. LaSelle S1., Room 789, Chicage 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Les Angeles 17 
4550 W. Main $t., Room 203, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
DOWNINGTOWN IRON WORKS, INC., DIVISION 
137 Wollace Ave., Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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Get “top man” views of 


the scenic Northwest... 


SUPER 
DOME 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
Other Hiewethes 
serve 
OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 
Nerthern 
WISCONSIN 
Upper 
MICHIGAN 
end other erees 


SA hiaudlldd 


What a way to see the country! Your 

lookout seat in a full-length Super 

Dome offers fascinating close-ups of 

delightful scenery along the route of 

the Twin Cities H1awarTuas and the transcontinental 
Olympian HIAWATHA. 

You'll find other good things on these streamliners. 
For example —famous Milwaukee Road meals at mod- 
erate cost ...a variety of accommodations to suit 
your taste and budget .. . friendly service that makes 
you feel welcome and at home. 

HIAWATHAS are fast and smooth-riding. They offer 
low fares—including big savings through travel on the 
family plan. Won't you join us? We’re sure you'll enjoy 
the trip. Harry Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


THE WAY TO TRAVEL AND SHIP 





company simply by putting a scientist 
on the Board of Directors, although in 
most companies where research has 
succeeded there is one there. The re- 
search director, before being a compe- 
tent scicntist, has to be a qualified 
administrator, informed of company 
policies and firmly grounded in eco- 
nomics and industrial technology. 

¢ Where You Integrate—The place 
where the research director can do a 
company the most good appears to be 
in planning meetings. This is the level 
at which research has been integrated 
into companies with the most spectacu- 
lar results. 

The theory is that salesmen don’t 
decide among themselves what they 
will sell. Production doesn’t decide by 
itself what it will manufacture. Re- 
search can offer suggestions, and it can 
also learn a great deal from the other 
departments about directions in which 
the company is best able to support 
research. Research on its own has 
gyre many good products that 
nave cost short-sighted companies a 
great deal of money by leading them 
inte fields where sales and production 
were not ready to operate 
¢ Perspective, Too—The building of a 
laboratory in the suburbs looks on the 
surface to be contrary to the integra- 
tion trend. It would seem that com- 
munications would be better with more 
face-to-face contact 

In practice, however, it hasn’t worked 
this way The suburban laboratory 
gives research in general a_ certain 
amount of prestige and individual re- 
searchers some perspective. When re- 
search is located within easy physical 
reach of manufacturing, it tends to lose 
this perspective. It becomes an append- 
age of production, overly concerned 
with minor developmental problems 
that probably could be handled more 
easily by a separate testing or quality- 
control lab. 

Obviously, a careful balance must 
be maintained to afford both com- 
munication and _ perspective. This 
points up the need for a research di- 
rector with considerable administrative 
finesse. 
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It’s Lyon by a landslide in a recent prefer- 

ence survey among executives in companies 

throughout the country. They gave Lyon 

five times more first choice mentions than 

the second highest manufacturer ... and 

Th ey voted twice as many as the next twelve combined! 


A nationally known research company com- 


ee 9 piled those figures by asking key men in 5,000 
companies this question: 


“If your company were in the market for 
steel equipment such as steel shelving, lock- 
ers, work benches, shop boxes, etc., what 
manufacturers would you consider?”’ 

Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s 
most diversified and most preferred line of 
quality steel equipment. (A few items are 
shown below.) Equally important, he can 
show you how to get the most out of steel 
equipment in terms of time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 510 Monroe Ave., Avrora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 





Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications, 
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LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 
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INCOMES: } 


Numbers of families and unattached individuals in each income group (thousands) 


Everybody Gains—Mostly the 


If anyone still has doubts about the 
direction of the U.S. consumer econ 
omy, the charts above should reassure 
him 

The Dept. of Commerce's latest fig 
ures on mecome distribution do two 
things. They point up the continuation 
of the shift of incomes—to the advan 
tage of the middleincome groups 
More than that, they spell out better 
than any others the magnitude of thosc 
shifts Specifically, the 
Dept 


Commerce 
study shows 

¢ The hefty drop in the number 
of spending units that have an income 
in the under-$2,000 level 

¢ The huge growth in the middle 
and upper middle income brackets 


¢ Upward Thrusts—Commerce Dept. 
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cautions that its figures do not take 
inflation into account But even in 
constant dollars, the upward thrust of 
the economy is a mighty one 

According to a study made by the 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics, in 
1941 the number of families with in 
comes that would correspond at today’s 
prices to $5,000 and up probably num 
xered under 10-million. Today there 
are over 2)]-million such families, of 
which 19.5-million are in the $5,000 
to $15,000 middle-income class. Be 
tween 1950 and 1953, if you adjust for 
price changes, this middle-income group 
added 4-million families, and a total 
income of $39-billion—or $13-billion a 
year, at today’s prices. 

The official, detailed figures stop at 


1953. However, Commerce Dept. tells 
us this much for the period sates 
In 1954, the over-all income rise slowed 
down. ‘Total personal income (before 
taxes) of $272-billion was only a shade 
higher than 1953's $271.5-billion. But 
lighter federal taxes gave a slight up- 
ward nudge to after-tax income per fam- 
ily. 

Commerce Dept. believes that de- 
spite the slowdown, there was no great 
shift in the share of the total income 
held by cach income group. So far 
in 1955, income has picked up momen- 
tum again and is rolling at record rates 
(BW—Apr.9’55,p17). 

e Cheerful Factors—So it seems reason- 
able, with these precautionary notes, to 
take the figures through 1953 as an 
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The lowest income groups dwindle fast 
Biggest gainers are the upper middle groups 
They’re gaining at the expense of the very top 
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Man in the Middle : 


indication of a continuing trend, The 


instead of the top 20%, the same 
yattern holds. In 1950, the top 5% 
iad 19.2% of the total personal family 


income, By 1953, its slice was 18.2% 


McGraw-Hill study underlines several 
decidedly cheerful factors inherent in 
the data: 

e If the recent trend continues, we 
appear to be on our way to eliminating 
acute poverty. 

¢ The big growth is in those in- 
come levels that are thirsty to lap up 
big-ticket merchandise. 

¢ The middle-income groups are 
growing by picking up more members 
from the less well-heeled groups, not 
by pulling down those at the top. In 
adding some 10-million families be- 
tween 1944 and 1953, the per-family 
income standard has not been lowered. 
¢ Everybody Gains—This held true 
even in recent years. If you divide all 
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families into five equal groups by in- 
come, you would hnd that between 
1950 and 1953 the average income 
after taxes increased at every level 
like this 

Average Income 
1950 1953 
$1,040 $1,300 
2,329 2,870 
4,109 
5,438 
10.176 


Lowest fifth 
2nd pt ee 
3rd se* _ 3,416 
4th +,614 
Highest 8.946 

But in one respect the top group 
is losing out. The redistribution of in 
come has netted them a smaller share 
of the whole pie (chart). It is the 
only group that has lost. If you refine 
the point and take only the top 57 


The forces promoting the growth of 
the mass ra and greater equaliza- 
tion of purchasing power are well 
known. For the lower groups, the pri- 
mary credit goes to fuller employment 
and better pay at the lower levels, One 
of the factors contributing heavily to 
the relative decline at the top is infla- 
tion, which has boosted wages and sala- 
ties, while income from imterest and 
rents have remained relatively static 
These types of income accruc mainly 
to the wealthier families. 

What this means is summed up 
this wav by the McGraw-Hill FEco- 
nomics Dept. “The share of rents in 
total personal income declined froim 
6.3% in 1929 to 3.8% in 1954, while 
the share of interest declined from 
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Highest rated 
transformer 


ever installed 
in U.S. 


HIS is a 230,000-kva, three-phase power 

transformer, one of eight of this rating 

built by Allis-Chalmers to step up voltage for 

transmission from a steam generating station. 

Seven of the eight units have been shipped; 
the eighth will be shipped this year. 


This enormous power transformer is an 
example of the record-breaking, trend-setting 
units built by Allis-Chalmers for power sys- 
tems all over the country. Here are some of 
the features worth noting: 


* Like all Allis-Chalmers power trans- 
formers, it is corona-free. Regardless of 
its tremendous size and great number of 
parts, the creeping deterioration of corona 
can never shorten this transformer’s use- 
ful operating life. 


New aluminum welding techniques 
developed by Allis-Chalmers make this 


NEW ERA 


unit 15,000 pounds lighter than standard 
designs. Structural members are the same 
strength as before, but weigh far less, so 
that shipment and installation are easier. 


This transformer tested well below re- 
quirements specified for noise. One 
reason: the extra-quiet cooling system, 
using Allis-Chalmers developed Electro- 
Coolers. By increasing the number of fans 
and reducing the individual diameters 
of each fan, Allis-Chalmers engineers were 
able to reduce this source of noise sig- 
nificantly without impairing efficiency. 
Continuous noise research at Allis- 
Chalmers includes tests of completed 
transformers at a 10-acre outdoor proving 
ground where exact field conditions can 
be duplicated. 


An Allis-Chalmers representative will be 
glad to discuss these and other transformer 
developments with you at your convenience. 


Call the nearby A-C office or write Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. aan 
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| feel like telling the boss: 


Next trip, take the pressure off... 
relax in the ease and comfort of Pullman! 


“He's a bundle of nerves—and no wonder! 
The way that man works-—always on the move 
from morning till night—on the go so much of the 
time-—I'm surprised he can keep it up! 


“Of course, he should know better! 


“I think I'll tell him. Tell him there’s one 
place where he can relax in a world of peace and 
quiet-—shed tension and worry as he travels— 
without fighting traffic or weather. And that’s 
in a Pullman!” 


If you’re important to your family and busi- 
ness, relax—miake that next trip an overnight va- 
cation by Pullman, Enjoy complete privacy. 
Service at your fingertips. Wonderful, hot, fresh- 
ly cooked meals. On-time arrival in the heart of 
town with a “rent-a-car” reserved for you, if you 
wish. Enjoy the peace of mind that goes with 
America’s finest, safest, surest, most comfortable 
and dependable form of travel—Pullman! 


You're safe and sure when you travel by 
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RELAX from the moment you 
step aboard. Shrug off busi- 
ness tension. Forget highway 
traffic hazards and weather in 
a modern Pullman car —a 
famous hotel on wheels! 


panionship of others, if you 
wish, in the friendly club car. 
Everything is designed for 
your personal pleasure! 


©1955, The Pullman Company 
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. . . the picture should 
cheer the producer and 
marketer no matter what 
market he is aiming at .. .” 
INCOMES starts on p. 134 


8.6% to 5%. Had the 1929 ratios 
prevailed in 1954, then income from 
rents would have been $7-billion 
higher, and from interest $10-billion 
higher, than they actually were. This 
would have meant an additional $17- 
billion of property income, going in 
large part to the over-$15,000 income 
group, whose actual total income is 
now around $42-billion.” 

Another factor is the progressive in- 
come tax, although its leveling effect 
is not so great as most people imagine 
(BW —May16'53,p37). 

The entire income picture should 
cheer the producer and marketer of 
goods, no matter what level of the 
market he is aiming at. 

Consider the lowest group. Though 
it is numerically getting weaker, each 
member is raising its per-family income. 
¢ Poverty Groups—Poverty certainly 
hasn’t been eliminated yet. At today’s 
rices, acute poverty falls largely on 
amilies earning less than $2,000. 
These three groups are the worst 
pinched: city families of two or more 
persons earning under $2,000—there 
were about 2-million such families in 
1953; farm families earning less than 
$1,000—there were over halt a million 
of these; and some 2-million individuals 
living alone who earn less than $1,000. 

This lineup suggests another point 
made in the government survey. ‘he 
degree of prosperity varies with the 
kind of consumer involved. In 1953, 
here’s the way the family units were 
divided with their average incomes: 


Number 

(millions) 
Nonfarm families 35.6 
Farm operators 5.5 3,460 
Individuals 9.4 2,629 


It comes as no surprise that the non- 
farm families are out front, both in 
numbers and in average income. Over 
two-thirds of this group (71%) had 
incomes of over $4,000, and only 6% 
fell within the under-$2,000 group. On 
the other hand, the bulk of farm fam 
ilies (57%) fell in the under-$3,000 
level. And 45% of the unattached 
individuals earn less than $2,000 a vear. 
¢ Behind the Figures—Yet these in- 
equalities are not so meaningfu! as they 
appear to be. On a per capita basis, 
the individual living alone fared better 
than families, which have to split their 
income among several people. In 1953, 
family per capita income came to 
$1,680 against the lone individual's 


Average 
income 
$6,390 
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Potomac Electric Power Co. 


Potomac River Plant— Alexandria, Va. 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 


Engineers & Constructors 


Standard Insulation Co. of Maryland 
Baltimore, Md.—Insulation Contractors 





Holding the insulation securely and lastingly in place 


In the Potomac River Plant of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., at Alexandria, Virginia, is 
one of the newest installations of Arabol Lag- 
ging Adhesive. This same adhesive was also 
used in the atomic-powered USS Nautilus. 


Arabol Lagging Adhesive was developed 
during World War II to meet certain specific 
needs in the war effort. When the war was 
over, Arabol Lagging Adhesive “came ashore” 

almost under its own power. Engineers, 
architects and insulation men in all fields of 
construction and maintenance recognized its 
value. Today, it is the accepted basic material 
for cementing lagging cloths of every descrip 
tion over insulation materials—on pipes and 
ducts carrying ice water, steam, cold air, hot 
water, gases and liquids of many types. 

The formula for Arabol Lagging Adhesive 
is one of 10,000 developed in the five Arabol 
Laboratories — over the past 70 years. 

* * . 

Somewhere in your business you use ad 
hesives — in the making, labeling, packaging 
or shipping of your product. Somewhere near 
your business there is an Arabol plant or 
warehouse ready to serve you. There are three 
yardsticks by which to measure Arabol service. 


The first is based upon our 70 years of pio- 
neering in the making of adhesives — to meet 
the needs of a hundred industries—for a thou 
sand end uses... the second is that you may 
call upon any of our five laboratories to help 
you find the one adhesives formula that best 
meets each of your adhesive requirements... 
the third is that you are served by a nation 
wide network of twelve Arabol plants and 
warehouses. In the event of special conditions 
arising in any one area, you are served from 
another plant or warehouse with adhesives to 
the same exact specifications 


We invite the opportunity to submit sam 
ples for you to test in your own plant — under 
your particular working conditions — for your 
specific requirements, whatever their nature. 
That is the one kind of testing that assures 
you of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to 
Department 27 will bring a prompt response 
on any adhesives problem. For illustrated spe- 
cifications on Arabol Lagging Adhesive, kind- 
ly specify Book #12. 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL ! 


YEARS OF PIONEERING IN 
THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


ru 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! 


* ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! x 
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tHe ARABOL mrc. CO... . « nationwide orgoni 


serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 100 £. 42nd St., W.Y. 17, 4. ¥. « CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS 
ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON © PORTLAND, Ore, ITASCA, Tex. CINCINNATI « DENVER © LONDON Eng 








OST MODERN MANUFACTURERS have the know- 
how to cut actual production costs. And most 
have cut those costs. 

In comparison, there has been far too little 
integrated effort to cut the cost of moving materials 
ost which adds nothing: to a product's value, only to its price. Much 
progress has been made in the techniques and equipment of materials han- 
dling, but they have not yet been used at anything approaching their full 
effectiveness. 

That is why today, and for some years to come, materials handling un- 
doubtedly presents the richest opportunity for important cost savings. 

Take a hypothetical company, for example. Of its cost dollar, thirty cents 
is labor cost. Of this thirty cents, ten is production labor—but twenty cents 
is materials handling labor. 

In this situation, which is not unusual, a ten per cent cut in movement 
and storage costs equals a fwenty per cent cut in production costs! 

No one knows nearly enough about cutting movement costs. The first 
step in finding out more, we believe, is to give materials handling greater 
importance in management thinking—equal to production itself. 

The second step (at least for us) is to consider materials handling not as a 
series of isolated, individual problems, but as a total function which includes 
movement of raw materials and components from suppliers into plants, 
through the plants, and then through distribution channels to the point of 
ultimate use, 

When the movement of materials is looked at in that fashion, it becomes 
possible to integrate it with product design, production, packaging, distribu- 
tion, even with plant location. It is then that it presents a whole new and 
important set of opportunities for both immediate and long-range economies, 


This month, engineers at ovr subsidiary, Edward Valves, inc., are 
completing an eight month plant study course in Nuclear Physics and 
its future application in the power industry. While the course was 
designed primarily to further the understanding of Edward engineers 
not immediately involved in nuclear research, it also served as a 
review of basic nuclear problems for those working in the field, 


Not long ago, one of these reports emphasized our policy of encouraging our 
General Managers and their staff people to take an active part in serving their 
communities, After it appeared, a reader sent us this quotation from Jean 
Jacques Rousseau; ** When public service ceases to be the chief business of the 
citizens, and they would rather serve with their money than with their persons, 
the state is not far from its fall.” It sums up pretty well how we feel. 


. . . 


Since the beginning of the year, two more cities have switched to taxi metering 
from old-fashioned zone operation. We're happy that these two cities selected 
the new electric Rockwell-Ohmer taximeters, made by our Register Division; 
but we're far from complacent. There are still 200 cities of 25,000 or more 
population that remain to be converted to this far more equitable method 
of fare computation. 


One of a series of informal reports on the c>erations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY & 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 




















“ .. in sheer numbers, the 
oldsters are growing—and 
they are growing in eco- 
nomic stability, too...” 
INCOMES starts on p. 134 


$2,630. Farm incomes, too, actually 
would work out better than they look. 
That is because farm produce, used on 
farms, is figured for mcome purposes 
at on-the-farm prices, not at retail 
prices. 

The lower-income groups have an- 
other shape. The lowest fifth of the 
nation’s Fimilies include more older 
people and fewer children under 18 
than the other groups. The median 
age of the head of the family for this 
segment is 54, against a low median 
age of 41 for the third highest group. 
¢ Silver Lining—These older mo 
frequently have savings with which they 
can supplement their skimpy income. 
In sheer numbers, the oldsters are 
growing—and, thanks in part to social 
security, they are growing in economic 
stability, too. 

Another segment of the lowest-in- 
come groups are young people, not yet 
financially on their feet, who may bor- 
row money to get a start. This group 
may well grow in the near future as 
the baby boom of the 40s is converted 
into new young families in the 60s. 

If you look at the top-income group, 
too, the fact that it has not dwindled 
numerically is a source of comfort to 
those who cater to this market. There 
are indications that they may do better 
than their showing of recent years—or 
at least there is hope that their share 
of the market may dwindle more slowly. 
Rents are being unfrozen. Interest 
rates, down from around 6% in the 
1920s to 3%, can’t decline that much 
again. Stable or declining tax rates 
look more likely than rising ones—pro- 
vided, of course, that no war upsets 
the applecart. 
¢ The Eager Buyers—Any way you look 
at it, though, it’s the middle group 
that is the one to keep an eye on. Not 
only is the great numerical growth 
there but it also accounts for the bulk 
of the aggregate after-tax income 
(chart). This market is eager to buy. 
It is not so well stocked with this 
world’s goods that it doesn’t aspire for 
more—and better—goods than it has. 

The moral would seem clear. The 
trend to upgrade the market plainly 
has a sound basis in economic fact. 
The middling consumer, coming in 
huge numbers from the lower brackets, 
has what an upgraded market takes. 
There is one string to this upgrading 
business, though. There is nothing yet 
that points at the top of the scale to 
a return to the fantastic incomes that 
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Hardware Mutuals. 


STEVENS POINT. WISCONS 


Now offer their tested Multi-Medical Plan 
Major- 
Medic 


iT MEANS SOUND GROUP INSURANCE 












PROTECTION FOR YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYVES 





HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL BILLS 





AGAINST COSTLY 


Hardware Mutuals Multi-Medical Plan has been available for over a year. 


Policyholders feel that it has met the test and supplied a very definite need. 


This plan has been accepted with enthusiasm by employes as well as employers. 


V Extends coverage for both ordinary and prolonged medical expenses 


Keeps premiums as low as possible by the use of a small deductible whereby 
the employe pays for the initial medical expenses 


V Allows the employe to be a co-insurer and thereby share a nominal portion of his 
medical expenses with a resultant premium reduction 


V Does away with surgical schedules 


V Insures businesses with as few as 10 or more employes 
YOUR EMPLOYES WILL LIKE IT, TOO! 
GET THE FULL STORY OF 


e 
Medical Plus 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 




































WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... 





Courtesy Harris Poundry and Machine Co., Cordele, Ga. 


This big baling press squeezes an entire car to a bale of metal 
in 2 minutes, making scrap recovery an efficient operation. 
Hydraulics—working through a welded piping systcem—makes 
the big squeeze possible. With the help of Tube Turns’ Engi- 
neering Service Division, the piping system was made efficient, 
safe, permanently leakproof, with TUBE-TURN® Welding 
Fittings used to make directional changes. 


Tube Turns offers industry's broadest line of welding fictings 
and flanges, outstanding technical help, and fast local supply 
through our distributor network. To get more for your money, 
specify and buy TuBe-TURN Welding Fittings and Flanges. 


Moanutact + of Welding Fitti: and Fianges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER CAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


% 





**tt" and “TUBE-TURN” 
Ree U.S. Par. OF 
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supported a ripe luxury market of the 
kind we had in the earlier part of the 
powth 

ing Report—Some clue in prac- 
ci terms of what the pattern forecasts 
for 1955 comes in the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances, prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the Federal 
Reserve System. The latest report, 
issued last week, looks to a probable 
increase in consumer spending for dur- 
able goods this year, after a slight slump 
in 1954. 

What's more, at the beginning of 
1955 consumers expected to pay more 
for cars, at least, than they paid last 
year. On new cars, the median price 
they expected to pay was $2,700, 
against expected outlays of $2,500 for 
the two preceding years. The propor- 
tion of consumers planning to buy used 
cars—7.5%—was bigger than at the be- 

nning of any previous postwar year. 
They expected to pay a median price 
of $800, higher than any postwar year 
except 1953 

On furniture and household appli- 
ances, again, the proportion of con 
who expected to buy—28.5%—was 
larger than in 1954, but not so high 
as in 1953. Furthermore, perhaps as 
a result in last year’s price drops in 
some appliance lines, notably TV, they 
expected to pay less; median antici- 
pated expenditure was $250 against 
$300 for the two preceding years. 
¢ TV Market Dwindles—Refrigerators 
and washing machines both registered 
gains in expectant buyers over last year; 
in fact, washing machines have a better 
showing than in the last three pre- 
ceding years. Television sets, on the 
other hand, claimed a smaller market 
potential. Only 5.9% expected to buy 
a television set, against 10.8% in 
1953. 

The income distribution of those 
planning to buy was about the same as 
a year ago. About two-fifths of those 
who expect to buy had incomes of 
$5,000 or more. As this income group 
grows, it should inevitably spell more 
unit sales. 
¢ Savings Count—The proportion of 
consumers who borrow to pay for big- 
ticket household items has held pretty 
steady since the war—at a little over a 
half. This year’s survey turned up 
some interesting points on the relation 
of liquid assets—ready cash, savings ac- 
counts, bonds, and the like—to the use 
of credit in such purchases. It found 
that whether a consumer in a particular 
income group borrows seems to depend 
more on the amount of his liquid as- 
sets than on his income level. For all 
families, about 65% who had assets 
of under $500 used credit financing; 
close to 35% who had assets of over 
$500 used it. For each of the income 
revels, this ratio held good with only 
small variations. 
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The 


The Chemical Industry is essential 
to all of America’s 72 basic indus- 
tries. Here’s the part banks play. 


In 1653 when John Winthrop Jr., 
the first-known chemical plant in America, 


opened 


his only products were saltpeter and 
alum 

Today John Winthrop’s industrial 
counterparts help feed, clothe, shelter and 
improve the health of all America. And to 
get the job done they frequently turn to 
the nation’s bankers. 


Money the Catalyst 


Bank loans help the Chemical Industry 
purchase the earth’s raw materials —the 
minerals, agricultural products, coal, 





indispensable man 


petroleum and natural gas from which 
today’s chemicals are compounded. Bank 
loans also help process the basic materials 
into finished chemicals and transport them 
Chemical 
plant equipment and expansion often re- 
quire bank loans, teo. And on the retail 
side it’s still a bank loan that helps put 


to markets all over the nation 


every chemistry triumph from miracle 
drugs to soil conditioners on the open 
market for your selection. 


Valuable By-Product 


But all these loans to the Chemical Indus- 
try, or any other major industry, do more 
than make Americans happier, healthier 
citizens 

They also make us busier, more produc- 


’ 


tive citizens. This is so because when 
money works in a free economy men and 
women work, too 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American indus- 
try, is proud te share in banking’s contri- 
bution to the progress of the Chemical 
Industry and that of our country 


THE 
(CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 








Rental Cars Keep Rolling 


Hertz expects big revenue gains this year—not all 
due to mergers . . . Japan's bamboo china on the spot .. . 
Davy Crockett shoots back . .. Westinghouse and NBC swap 
stations . . . Helicopters sell houses . . . Pay TV will get a 


Washington test. 
Rental cars are bigger business than 


ever. 

Hertz Corp. reported this week that 
it expects gross revenues to be some- 
where in the borhood of $35- 
million in 1955, against 1954’s $21- 
million. 

A good part of this growth stems 
directly from new companies taken over 
by Hertz. Biggest recent acquisition 
was Metropolitan Distributors, mainly 
a truck-leasing concern, which last year 
did a business of over $8-million. An- 
other acquisition was Robinson Auto 
Rentals. 

But Hertz feels some of the growth 
should be credited to other develop- 
ments. If you subtract the volume 
brought in by the new companies, gross 
revenues for the Hertz company-owned 
stations came to almost $2.1-million in 
April compared with $1.7-million a 
year ago. 

Convenience is a big factor in boost- 
ing auto rentals; Hertz says that 90% 
of its car customers own their own 
cars. About two-thirds (71%) of the 
people who rent a car use it for busi- 
ness purposes. 


The plane-auto and mailauto plans — 


have given auto renting a big boost. 
This is the system whereby a customer 
rents a car at the airline or railroad 
terminal, In many cases, he can arran 
when he buys his ticket to have the 
car at the terminal he’s going to. 


The vexatious question of Japanese- 
U.S. competition & tly has blazed 
up again—this time with an unexpected 
twist. 

In this country, the complaint 
against Japan usually is that its low- 
priced products will min the home 
manufacturer. This time, the com- 
plaint is that Japan is discriminating 
against the U.S. by setting a price 
floor under some of its china exports. 

The new twist began shaping up last 
summer, when so-called “bamboo de- 
sign” china sets were exported in large 
quantities to the U.S., at a very low 
price. These sets were small—only six 
pieces. The Japanese government had 
already set up “check prices”—or floors 
~—for exports of larger dinner sets. It 
got scared that the bamboo sets, enter- 
ing the U.S. in uncontrolled amounts 
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at low prices, would provoke a U.S. 
counterattack and that resultant tariff 
hikes would hit the bigger sets, too. 
So Tokyo set a minimum on the bam- 
boo sets, effective April 16, and made 
the price applicable only to the North 
American market. 

There’s a report that the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tokyo has protested against 
the new regulations—not because they 
set floors, but because they apply only 
to North America. The embassy re- 
fuses to confirm the . And now, 
Japan is fuil of rumors that the State 
Dept. wants to limit protests to the 
china case, while the embassy wants 
to discuss other so-called discriminatory 
treatment on sewing machines, gloves, 
scarves. 


Davy Crockett Enterprises, Inc., is 
striking back at the people who say it 
doesn’t have a claim on the famous 
frontiersman’s name for commercial 


Tposes. 

Last week, the company—which was 
formed to license manufacturers and 
retailers to use the Crockett name— 
sued Sears, Roebuck & Co. and W. T. 
Grant Co., variety store chain, for fail- 
ing to buy such a license. The suits 
charge trademark infringement, ask 
that all profits from Sears’s and Grant's 
Davy Crockett hats, socks, coonskin 
caps, and other items be turned over to 
Davy Crockett Enterprises. 

A few days before, Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions and Rubin & Roth, hosiery 
manufacturers, sued Davy Crockett 
Enterprises, charging that it was trying 
to get royalties from an old trademar 
that had expired from disuse and be- 
longed in the public domain in the 
first place (BW—May21'55,p146). 


Westinghouse er por Co.'s 
big station swap deal with National 
Broadcasting Co. now needs only Fed- 
eral Communications Commission's 
final O.K. 

The deal involves stations in Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
(BW—Mar.12'55,p142). It all started 
when NBC overtures to buy 
Westinghouse’s Philadelphia stations 
WPTZ (television) and KYW (radio). 


The network pressed Westinghouse 
hard for months. There was even trade 
talk of NBC's expanding its own com- 
ae hand in nearby Trenton to 

the switch of the Philadelphia 
stations from Westinghouse to NBC. 

But Westinghouse proved it, too, 
could drive a bargain. Under final ar- 
rangements worked out between the 
two broadcasters last week, the chain 
will get NBC's Cleveland stations— 
WNBK (television) and WTAM 
(radio)—plus a cash bonus bundle of 
$3-million, in exchange for the Phila- 
delphia outlets. Westinghouse also got 
the NBC affiliation for station KD 
in Pittsburgh, which Westinghouse had 
— from Du Mont television net- 
work. 


‘Ciliveds ben potted come tow 
ia has produced some new 

In the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, the number of newly opened hous- 
ing tracts has multiplied so fast that, 
for the last several weeks, the Los 
Angeles Times has had to double the 
size of its Sunday edition and triple 
the size of its Sunday hovsing section 
to carry all the ads. 

Since every one of the tracts fea- 
tured the no-down-payment plan, there 
wasn’t much to draw particular atten- 
tion to any one of the tracts. 

But this week, all this changed. 

Agents for one tract offered free heli- 
copter rides so that shop could 
“see your new home from the air.” 

Agents for another offered to pick 
up the tab for moving the buyers’ 
present home furnishings, and gave 
them a choice of a $50 housewarming 
gift, as well. The ad trumpeted: “When 
we say ‘move in free,’ we mean it. No 
down-payment, no impounds, no costs, 
no moving fees.” 


other t, this time in Washington, 
D. C., right where the red-hot political 
battle over the controversial pay-as-you- 
see TV is aging (BW—Apr.2’55,p40). 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which is holding hearings to 
decide whether it has the authority to 
decide toll TV’s legal fate, last week 
O.K.’d a month-long test of the sys- 
tem in Washington from May 25 
through June 24. FCC's hearings and 
the taking of testimony will be over 
by June 9. 

Meanwhile, Columbia Broadcasting 
System network has taken a public 
stand against subscription TV. Up to 
now, the networks have feared that any 
open opposition to toll TY might not 
set well in Washington—where con- 
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The above scene is what geologists tell us 
Goose Lake may have looked like 250 million 
years ago. Today—the scene is quite different. 
For now, this wealth of flora and fauna is far 
below the earth's surface . . . an excellent source 
of high quality fire clay. 

Proved vital since man first started melting 
metal, fire clay is—to this very day—ever-grow- 
ing in importance to all industry. And while 
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good fire clay is abundant, this 250 million year 
old deposit at Goose Lake takes on added 
significance: its proximity to the “heart” of mid- 
western industry 


Processed under the most modern methods and 
facilities in a wide range of types and forms, fire 
clay by Illinois Clay Products Company offers 
you the economy and unique convenience of 
fast, dependable delivery 


ILLINOIS CLAY PRODUCTSCO. 


GOOSE LAKE + Ground Fire Clay * Fire Clay Flour + Grundite Bond Clay * Fire Clay Brick +* Firox + THERM-O-FLAKE + Coating * Brick 
+ L. B. Block * Concrete + CHEM-BRIX + Hi-Silica * Carbon 


Sales Office—Chicago, Illinois, 208 S$. LaSalle St. * Main Office—Joliet, Illinois, Barber Building 


















HOW TO STEP UP EFFICIENCY 


OF MEN AND MACHINES 


Automatically records 
the time end duration of 
every stop —— every go 
period of machines, 
processes or systems. 
Also computes and reg- 
isters total “on” time. 
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Can save thousands of 
dollars by helping re- 
duce “down” time; by 
Increasing efficiency 
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and Improving control, 4 = r 
Ideal for all analyses In 
all industries. os 
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; ...can be yours, Add to 

" your personnel’s working convenience by 
installing an adequate number 

of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. 

Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners 
engineered for specific office, factory, 

and school applications. 

Specify, too, Apsco Staplers and Punches 
when ordering from your stationer, 


Descriptive literature available on request. 





Apsco products inc. 


P.O, BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 
PACTORIES: BOCKFORD, ILL; TORONTO. CANADA 








gressmen and FCC members are 
clamoring for an antitrust probe of the 
nets. But the CBS affiliated stations, 
meeting in New York last week, voted 
107-to-2 to oppose toll TV, and the 
network went along. 

However, in Los Angeles the same 
week, Tele-census, a broadcasting poll 
service, reported that of some 2,600 

ple surveyed in a sample poll, 67.2% 
avored an FCC O.K. for toll TV. 


Television's impact on other media 
has been underscored in a study just 
made by National Broadcasting Co. of 
the habits of TV set buyers in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

NBC hired W. R. Simmons Co, to 
do a before-and-after study of 7,500 
families. The first survey was in the 
fall of 1953, before the town’s TV sta- 
tions came on the air. The second was 
in the following spring, after the two 
stations had been on the air for several 
months. 

The study mainly concerns itself with 
the impact of TV on brand preference 
and purchase—which it finds consider- 
able. It shows, for example, that the 
number of buyers of Camay soap 
among set buyers increased 48% at 
the same time there was a decrease in 
Camay soap buying among what the 
survey calls “non-exposed” women, 

As far as the amount of time that 
set buyers spent on other media, the 
researchers found that it dropped 
sharply. Radio, of course, took the 
worst beating. Magazines took a lick- 
ing, but not such a severe one. News- 
papers got off with virtually no damage. 

lere is the amount of time the 
average Fort Wayne set owner spent 
on media per day before and after tens 
ing his set: 


Before After 
TV 12 min 173 min, 
Radio 122 52 
Newspapers 39 32 
Magazines 17 10 


In general, these figures agree with 
the findings from earlier studies of 
TV's impact on habits. 


Build attractive trailer parks and 
you'll sell more trailers, Sell trailers 
and you'll sell trailer insurance. 

That's the reasoning behind a three- 
day Mobile Home Living Exposition 
this week at Penn Valley Terrace, Bucks 
County, Pa. Some 50,000 people in- 

ected 111 brand new trailers during 
the exposition. The show was spon- 
sored by Ferbes & Belknap, large in- 
surers of trailey homes. Jack Belknap, 
partner in the firm, is also president 
of Mobile Homes, Inc., which built the 
park, 


Furniture Bid 


A new name—Knoll- 
Drake—will appear on line 
of modern furniture for mid- 
dle-income market. 


A new furniture concern that prom- 
ises to make a dent in the field put on 
a preview of its first line this week. 

Austin Industries, of Austin, Tex., 
believes there is an underfed market in 
good contemporary furniture at mod- 
erate prices. It is out to meet the tastes 
and wants of the $5,000 to $8,000 in- 
come group. 

Retail prices of its new Knoll-Drake 
line are still under discussion, but they 
will run something like this: oye 
$50 for a coffee table, $350 for a sofa. 
This is moderately priced as most con- 
temporary with a heasonk name goes. 

Austin Industries does have the 
name. Founder William S$. Drake, Jr., 
former mayor of Austin and president 
of Calcasieu Lumber Co., understood 
the importance of a name in merchan- 
dising furniture—as more and more 
furniture makers are understanding it 
(BW—Aug.23'52,p38). His first step in 
moving into mass production of furni- 
ture was to sign up Hans G. Knoll to 
direct the company’s design and mert- 
chandising program. Knoll is president 
of Knoll Associates, Inc., of New York 
City, which makes and sells quality 
furniture, mainly through its own show- 
rooms and decorators. 

Knoll Associates will continue with 
its own line, and Knoll will continue 
with Knoll Associates. His work for 
Austin Industries will bring him a share 
of that company’s profits plus royalties 
from Knoll-Drake sales. : 

Because Knoll himself is not a de- 
signer, he has signed up Ladislav L. 
Rado, of Raymond & Rado, architec- 
tural engineers of New York, te do the 
actual designing. 

Right now the company is lining up 
retailers. Since it intends to capitalize 
on its name, it is hand-picking stores to 
get those that will allow the promotion 
of the line by brand and designer name. 

Drake looks for sales of around $3- 
million the first year, and from $4-mil- 
lion to $5-million the second year. 

This is not the first attempt to bring 
contemporary furniture to the medium 
and lower-income markets. Paul Mc- 
Cobb, for one, is shooting even lower 

ith his Planner Group; in this line 
you can buy a coffee table for $17.95, 
and $200 is tops for any piece. Most of 
the big mass furniture makers turn out 
“modern.” But “name” designers are 
~~ to snort at their production. 
“Dressed up box crates,” one calls it. 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 








Britain Updates Its Retail Machine 


B RITAIN is just entering a period 
ot intense retail competition. 
Up to now, competition—and 
progress—among Britain's mer- 
chants has been, by U.S. standards, 
extremely sluggish. The country’s 
retailing structure has been 
markedly old fashioned and inefh- 
cient, a point that was driven 
home by the first official retail cen- 
sus in 1951 (BW-——Dec.13’52, 
p72). 

There have been good reasons 
for this backwardness. One of the 
outstanding factors in the retail 
picture, aside from the country’s 
long period of rationing and short- 
ages, was the restriction on com- 
mercial construction during most 
of the wartime and _ postwar 
period. 

It was only last fall that all the 
clamps on commercial building 
were finally removed. And it is 
from this time that you can date 
the real struggle for supremacy 
among merchants. It’s a_three- 
cornered race among the coopera- 
tives, the independents, and the 
“multiples,” which is the British 
word for chains. 


| N THIS RACE to rebuild and re- 
furbish, the chains have had 
the jump. An outstanding case is 
that of Marks & Spencer, the big 
variety, apparel, and food chain 
(BW—Jun.13'53,p50), which last 
year added some 20% to the 
counter space in its stores—a fac 
tor in the chain’s 15% increase in 
sales volume during the year. 

Marks & Spencer isn't the only 
chain to make such a showing 
Up to 1951, the chains were lag 
ging for a variety of reasons. For 
one thing, they were physically 
hurt by bombing. For another, 
they suffe.ed more from rationing 
and shortages, since they carry 
more limited lines of goods. (The 
chains are strongest in the apparel 
field but are a negligible factor in 
food and hardgoods.) Depart- 
ment stores and other competitors 
were able to broaden their lines 
and thus increase volume. 

After 1951, the chains picked 
up, and since then have outstripped 
the gains of the competition. The 
growth of the chains has been most 
marked in cities that were bombed- 
out, cities like Bristol, Coventry, 


Plymouth. As these towns have 
been rebuilt, many independent 
merchants simply have not gone 
back into business. 


fe concnarc CONDITIONS are also 
a major factor in the a 
retail picture. Britain’s better-o 
rend workers increasingly _ set 
the tone in retail trade. Com 
panies that design, advertise, lo 
cate stores, and adapt selling 
methods deliberately to meet the 
demands of this section of the 
nation are now leaping ahead in 
sales and profits. The chains have 
capitalized on this, as have the 
mail-order houses like Isaac Wolf- 
son's Great Universal Stores and 
some smal] department stores. 
But the new era of consumer 
prosperity in Britain has also 
worked against the chains on one 
score. It ts largely—as in the U.S. 
a prosperity based on hardgoods 
(BW- on wang fe. 28: 9 While 
over-all sales of apparel since 1950 
have increased ok 6%, the sale 
of “household goods” is up 25%. 
his rising importance of hard 
goods gave the cooperatives their 
big chance. The co-ops lagged 
until 1953, then went in heavily 
for both durables and credit sell 
ing. Department stores have also 
moved, but more slowly 
ihe scoreboard since 1950 shows 
these over-all gains in volume for 
the different types of retailers: 
multiples up 37%, co-ops 32%, 
independents 24%, department 
stores 10%. 


O ASERVERS don't expect to see 
the final turn of the battle 
for at least two years. It will take 
that long before the rebuilding of 
retail outlets overcomes the cn 
forced postwar lag. Here, however, 
is what they look for 

Durable goods will be the crux 
of the battle. The chains are ex 
pected to move into the full range 
of durables soon and also to start 
offering credit. 

There will be stiff competition 
between the chains themselves. 

There will be an_ increasing 
number of mergers and takeovers. 

All of this may mean for Britain 
a streamlining of the inefficient re 
tail machine that showed up so 
poorly in the 1951 survey. 
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Now...a New Kind of 


Automatic 
Air Conditioner 


© = 





at any Pre-Set Time 


You can now have an air conditioner that 
turns on automatically before you arrive at 
home or work... turns off after you loave 

.. and if you are going to be away for a day 
or week-end, can be set to skip the desired 
time and start cooling just before you come 
back. It's one of many new developments from 
Phileo, world’s largest selling room air condi- 
tioner for 18 straight years. 


Exclusive 
Comfortimer 
Saves 
Expense 





Yes, it's built into the new Phileo air conditioner 
(models 85 and 105-M) so that you do not 
waste electricity when away, yet your room is 
pre-cooled before you use it, In addition, true 
Automatic Temperature Control regulates cool- 
ing with continuous humidity removal, 


PHILCO. 


Leader in Room Air Conditioners 


Free Booklet — Describes . 
newest advances in room air i 
conditioners including the tog, ee 
new Phileo “Comfortimer”™ "V114py) 
... also factual information Ped 







about the effect of heat and | Mitny 
humidity on your health, 

hay fever relief, and related 

subjects. Mail coupon below % 





Phileo Air Conditioners, Dept. M-5A 
P.O. Box 570, New York 46, N. ¥ 

Send me, without obligation, your FREE 
booklet about Phileo air conditioners, 


Name Nee renee = TE oA — 
Address cnlatastittiate wets 
Cer, csnininisterienitiliniint ne porn 
County. Ps Ti 
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Integration at a Standstill 


@ All bets are off for now on the European eco- 


nomic union foreseen by Monnet. 


@ Despite success of coal-steel pool, France for a 


time will balk at any similarly sweeping integration moves. 


@ Meanwhile, though, there may be progress in 


bilateral deals by France, West Germany. 


Three years ago this week Jean 
Monnet, the author of the European 
Coal & Steel Community and its only 
boss to date, privately made a predic 
tion about the prospects for the eco- 
nomic and political integration of 
Western Europe. It was just as the 
Coal & Steel Community was set to 
go and just when the European unity 
movement—and American backing for 
it—was at its height. Carried away by 
enthusiasm that has since made the 
CSC itself a great success, Monnet bet 
that by May, 1955, Western Europe 
would have achieved a customs union, 
a common currency, and political 
federation, 

If Monnet had allowed 10 to 20 
years for the European unity idea to 
bear fruit, he would have been a better 
prophet. That is the most optimistic 
time scale you can now place against 
the integration movement. It was 
stopped short late last summer when 
France scuttled the European Defense 
Community. It has remained stalled 
ever since and is likely to stay that way 
at least until after next vear's French 
clection 
* Too Slow—Europe’s most ayid inte 
grationists, including Belgium's Spaak, 
Holland’s Beven, and Monnet, aren't 
ready to accept such a timetable. They 
still think they can get the movement 
off the ground within the next year 
(BW—Apr.23'55,pl24). At the up 
coming meeting of CSC's ministerial 
council, Spaak and Beven will call for 
a new mn ant of the six nation CSC 
group to consider 

¢ An extension of the coal-steel 
pool to include other sources of energy, 
including atomic power 

¢ Unification of Europe's transpor- 
tation systems. 

eAn extension of the common 
market by the progressive removal of 
quotas, by tariff reductions, and by the 
equalization of social security costs. 

If France agrees to the conference 
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proposal, it’s possible that Monnet will 
stay on as president of the CSC High 
Authority. Monnet officially resigned 
from this post some months ago but 
has never been replaced. However, he 
has indicated his willingness to stay on 
if there is any really strong backing 
among any of the member governments 
for Ruthen integration steps. The 
roblem has been whether the Premier 
Edgar Faure’s government in France 
would go along even nominally. 

¢ Change—If the Faure government 
does agree now, you can be sure it will 
be with tongue in cheek. If anything, 
there is less support for European unity 
in France today than there was when 
EDC was defeated. No articulate group 
in French business or politics has 
shifted its position during the in- 
terim. 

Spokesmen for French industry con- 
tinue to stress the dangers of further 
integration as long as the French social 
security system (which is a direct wage 
cost in the eves of industry) remains 
more comprehensive and more costly 
than that of other European nations. 
Spokesmen for the main farm organiza- 
tions in France flatly refuse to consider 
a common market or even substantial 
changes in the tariffs and quotas that 
now protect French agriculture. 

As for the political scene, there has 
been no real shift in the attitude of 
the main political groups. The Faure 
coalition is badly split over the issue, 
with the Catholic Popular Republicans 
(MRP) the only important group in the 
a strongly in favor. The 
saullists are still opposed and some 
Radicals have shifted to their side on 
this issue. The Socialists, who favored 
integration, are now in opposition and 
aren't likely to support any integration 
moves while they are not part of the 
government. In other words it’s hard 
to see real political support until new 
elections are held in France. 


¢ German Questionmark—in the back- 


ground lies the unanswered question 
of Germany's future position—economic 
as well as military. There are influen- 
tial Frenchmen who believe, and even 
hope, that Germany will be reunified 
and neutralized. Then, France won't 
have to worry any more about being 
swamped by West Germany in an 
economically unified Western Europe. 

For these reasons you can expect any 
government in France for the next year 
to drag its feet on the kind of integra- 
tion moves that Spaak and Beyen will 
propose—that is, integration at a level 
involving some sacrifice of national sov- 
ereignty. But that doesn’t preclude a 
fair amount of direct economic coopeta- 
tion between France and Germany. 
And if this cooperation develops in a 
way that removes French fears, it 
might well form the basis for more inte- 
gration like that already achieved in 
the Coal & Steel Community. The 
Germans, in particular, now base their 
hopes on joint French-German efforts 
in (1) industrial exploitation of atomic 
energy; and (2) development of the rich 
mineral resources of France’s African 
territories. 

In fact, the Germans and French 
are talking about cooperation on five 
different levels 

e Expanded trade involving some 
long-term deals for French agricultural 
exports (wheat, sugar, meat, dairy prod- 
ucts) against German exports of a wide 
range of manufactured goods. German 
and French officials have been talking 
about such a deal since last fall but 
so far without visible results. 

e The Saar—where some progress 
has been made. The French and Ger- 
mans have agreed on joint ownership 
of the Roechling steel plant. The next 
problem is to achieve some kind of 
trade balance. The Saar is now operat- 
ing on a rule of thumb that its imports 
of German goods should not create a 
drain on French reserves of foreign ex- 
change. The French want permanent 
agreement on this. 

¢ German investment in Africa, 
which the French government wel- 
comes as the only means of developing 
resources there. But if this investment 
is to amount to much it will have to 
be made through joint French-Ger- 
man companies. And it may require 
German investment via purchase of 
public utility bonds in the development 
of roads, railways, and port facilities as 
well as direct investment in mining 
ventures. 

¢ German 


investment in France 
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Take a filter tip 
from the new TWA 


SUPER- Caw CONSTELLATIONS 


At 20,000 feet they cleanse recirculated, 
pressurized air with Briggs filters of Alcoa 
Activated* Alumina 


A.coa Activated Alumina is acting as a king-size 
cigarette filter . . . to improve your comfort next 
time you fly Trans World Airlines’ ultramodern 
Super-G Constellations. An integral part of the 
ship’s pressurization and air filter system is an 
ALcoa Activated Alumina block manufactured by 
Briggs Filtration Company, Washington, D.C. 

Aloft, with the cabins under pressure, this ALCOA 
Activated Alumina block goes to work on recircu- 
lated air . . . filters it of all tobacco smoke, tars, 
gums and other contaminants. . . returns it, clean 
and fresh, to the cabins. When replaced periodi- 
cally, the block is saturated with tars, proof of 
A.coa Activated Alumina’s efficient contribution 
to passenger comfort. 

This is but one of the many contributions ALCOA 
Activated Alumina makes . . . in comfort air con- 
ditioning, in dehydration of gases, liquids and 
solids, in catalytic reactions. There’s a grade and 


The pressurization unit of the Super-G Connie provides a smooth 
change from one altitude to another. It is equipped with a Briggs 
filter containing ALCOA Activated Alumina for removal of smoke 
ond odors. A “first” for TWA, 


type of Activated Alumina for your application, 
too. Write for samples. Let us tell you how this 
amazingly efficient desiccant can go to work for you. 


“Reg. 1.M., Aluminum Company of America 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DrvisIOn 
700-E Alcoa Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








electronic brain cells... 


tiny transistors command 
today’s miracle machines 


Today’s ingenious electronic machines make our lives 
easier and safer by solving complex mathematical problems 
for industry and defense. A major aid to miniaturizing and 
ruggedizing these miracle aii is the transistor, Pea- 
sized vacuum tube substitutes, transistor “brain cells” make 
possible radically improved electronic computers and military 
electronic systems with greater capacity and smaller size. 

Texas Instruments is the exclusive commercial producer 
of high temperature silicon transistors — especially suitable 
for complex computers and airborne electronic systems. TI 
also is the largest producer of the high frequency germanium 
transistors that have revolutionized the design of radios and 
other products. 


In addition to pioneering the trend to transistorization, 
Texas Instruments through its subsidiaries is active in other 
specialized fields. Geophysical Service Inc. is the leadin 
geophysical exploration contractor... Houston Technical 
Laboratories manufactures the widest range of petroleum 
exploration instruments ...and Engineering Supply Com- 
pany of Dallas and Tulsa provides an important industrial 
supply center for the Southwest. 


keep an eye on T1 
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. . » German officials say 


that real integration still is 
10 to 20 years off...” 


STORY storts on p. 148 


itself. The talk so far has been mainly 
confined to arms production for 
NATO. However it is likely to extend 
soon into the area of the industrial 
use of atomic energy and even into 
such industries as steel, chemicals, and 
machinery. 
¢ Transportation, including a proj- 
ect to open a new water route between 
Lorraine and the Ruhr (the Moseile 
River Development) and the regula- 
tion of freight rates—both to bring 
German coke to French steel mills at 
a more reasonable price. The freight 
rate question is being handled by the 
Coal & Steel Community. But the 
Moselle project will have to be set- 
tled by direct negotiation between 
Paris and Bonn 
The West Germans, who have been 
all for the coal-steel pool type of inte- 
gration and feel they have the most to 
gain from it, are convinced now that 
cooperation on a two-nation basis is 
the best that can be hoped for in the 
next few years. They think that if real 
progress can be made on this front and 
on the convertibility of currencies, then 
Europe will be ready for another inte- 
gration push at the level above sove- 


reignty. 

- = Bonn and in the 
Ruhr the feeling is that European eco- 
nomic integration has made reasonable 
strides since the end of World War IL. 
German thinking generally goes this 
way 

The present situation is a great im- 
rovernent over the interwar period. 
Vorld War I, the Great Depression, 
and World War II inevitably forced 
the European nations to look to their 
self-sufficiency and independence. As a 
result each nation became a self-con 
tained economic unit. But two big 
ideas have changed this. In the politi 
cal field, farsighted Europeans realized 
that to hold its own with the two 
giants—Russia and the U.S.—Europe 
must begin to unify. In the economic 
field, the idea of one common mar- 
ket on the U.S. model caught on 
and gave the impetus to the Coal & 
Stee! Community 

As the Germans see it Western 
Europe has been lucky that the plan 
has operated with full American back- 
ing and in a period of steadily increas 
ing European prosperity. German 
oficials in Bonn are now warming 
Americans not to expect too much too 
fast. 

Bonn believes that real integration 
still is 10 to 20 years off. 
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Presenting ... the 
IN| - \\/ PORTABLE, LOW-COST 
ADDRESSOGRAPH* 


...for departmental use in large business...for repetitive writing in every business 





ONLY 


44459 


PLUS TAX 
FOS CLEVELAND 


budget terms 


MODEL 30 
* A new long-life Carbon Ribbon 


* Speed...does an hour’s manual 
A machine to put on the job where the job is being work in minutes 
done ... in the office, factory, warehouse, or store « Fuast-filing, low-cost card index plate 


Lightweight... weighs only 19 lbs. 
jes a brand new business tool that extends the traditional He Lightung Sigs att Ni ’ 


advantages of the Addressograph plate to every department *« Compactness . .. occupies less than 
of every business. Hundreds of profitable uses! It will save time Lf 
and money wherever repetitive writing is done. For complete «A ulomatic Plate Feed with auto- 
information call your nearby Addressograph branch office. matic refile in original order 


© 1965 A M Corpor @Adar > ee d trade mark of the A M Corporation 





Write for descriptive yet 


Address Dep. Addressagraph-Multigraph 


—_ h-Multi, b Coperction 
200 Babbitt Rd louland 17, Ohio 





Sw 
Chait 
OR YOU? 


The “dollar cost” of lighting is 
often considered a “necessary 
evil”... you have to heve 
light, se you buy the fixtures 
and beor the operating costs. 


But good lighting con actually 
be on investment, and like any 
good investment, it will bring 
returns! You hove to consider 
all factors before purchasing 
lighting fixtures just os core- 
fully as you would to safe- 
guard ony other investment. 
i you do, you'll insist on 
Smithcraft Avorescent lighting. 
You'll discover immediate sav- 
ings in initial cost — in instal- 
lation — in maintenance. . . 
and you'll improve profits by 
@ definite upswing in produc- 
tion and efficiency. 

Se, you see, lighting costs 
don't have to “floor” youl Lic- 
ten to the Smithcraft story be- 
fore you buy . . . you'll profit 
by it! 


* complete tine 
of Commercial, 
Industrial and Re- 
cessed Fivores- 
cent Lighting 
Equi . Write 
for catelog. 
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Challenge to Foreign Program 


Eisenhower's moderate proposals on foreign eco- 
nomic policy come under attack from economists’ group; 
they say U. S. must be “bolder,” spend more. 


This week Pres. Eisenhower is well 
on the way to becoming the first Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to propose, and see 
through the Congress, an integrated 
foreign economic policy program. Yet 
the adequacy of the program, and the 
assumptions on which it rests, were 
sharply challenged this week. The 
pre e: That our thinking and our 
policy has not gone far enough. 

That is the main point of a search- 
ing, 414-page report entitled The 
Political Economy of American For- 
eign Policy (New York, Henry Holt, 
$6). Two years in the making, it is the 
product of nine prominent political 
economists headed by Dr. William Y. 
Elliott of Harvard. It was sponsored 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
and the National Planning Assn. 

The Administration’s policy, com- 
prehensive in a way unprecedented in 
our history, is modest, conservative. It 
represents the considered judgment 
that a moderate program is adequate 
to retain U.S. leadership of a healthy 
and expanding free world economy. 

* Bolder and Costlier—The political 
economists say no. The free world, they 
conclude, is still too divided, too weak, 
to cope successfully with the twin chal- 
lenges of Communism and the political 
economic revolution sweeping the 


lands. Fundamental 


underdeveloped 
changes in our economic and political 


oe and a clear common 
policy toward underdeveloped countries, 
must come if the free world is to sur- 
vive. And that, the study group be- 
lieves, will demand much bolder—and 
more expensive—leadership from the 
U.S. than anything now contemplated. 
The economists reason this way: The 
industrial nations in Europe. and Japan, 
will have great difficulty over the lon 
haul finding markets and sources o 
supply to support their trading econ- 
omies at a politically acceptable level. 
They are caught in a squeeze between 
the dynamic U.S. economy, invading 
their traditional markets, and shrink- 
ing supplies of raw materials as under- 
developed lands expand their own in- 
dustry. The squeeze will continue, 
the political economists believe, and 
will be reflected in recurring trade 
imbalances and dollar shortages. 
What about the classical economist’s 
answer—let the price mechanism work 
freely to balance a nation’s accounts, as 
in the free-wheeling 19th Century trad- 
ing world. It doesn’t apply, says the 
report. It is impossible politically for 


20th Century governments to restrict 
their peoples’ living standards in an 
effort to balance trade. 

¢ Barriers—In underdeveloped coun- 
tries, equally troublesome trends are 
developing. Economic nationalism, 
growing everywhere, not only restricts 
the industrial nations’ access to markets 
and supplies. It also blocks the flow 
into those countries of capital needed 
to keep economic development pro- 
ceeding at a fast enough clip. 

Everywhere, the authors of the re- 

ut see this paradox: more and more 

rriers to trade and investment when 
the times demand ever closer inter- 
national cooperation. 
¢ Regional—This analysis draws some 
radical suggestions from the political 
economists. New formal international 
institutions are needed, along with 
more conscious coordination of national 
policies. The U.S. must take a re- 
gional, rather than a global, approach 
to foreign economic Ye 

For example; the U.S. should work 
for much tighter economic organization 
of the Atlantic Community. It should 
continue to push European economic 
and political integration. It should 
help create an Atlantic economic com- 
munity to coordinate U.S. and Cana- 
dian policy—and that of Japan—with 
that of Europe. 

This would give the Atlantic nations 
greater bargaining power vis a vis the 
underdeveloped nations. Foreign in- 
vestment efforts could be coordinated. 
U.S. public investment—and loans— 
could be used to bolster Europe and 
Japan by permitting our funds to be 
used for purchases of European and 
Japanese goods 
¢ Extremist—Behind these suggestions 
is the theme that the U.S. economy is 
so strong that other nations need pro- 
tection from its competitive power. For 
example, we must be prepared to make 
one-sided tariff cuts, continue raw ma- 
terial stockpiling. Aid in all forms must 
be continued, and perhaps even tripled 
in volume and value 

It’s a radical, almost visionary, ap- 
proach. The study group’s view about 
the nature and size of the problems 
ahead clash with official policy, and 
with most unofficial U.S. thinking. 
Yet Prof. Elliott and his colleagues 
have done an important service. They 
have reminded Americans that our 
thinking in the matter of foreign eco- 
nomic policy is not finished, but may 
be just beginning. 
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How HIGH & : 
will a lump of coal bounce? 


That's not a lump of coal— it's a rubber ball. But 
it’s made of synthetic rubber, a major ingredient of 
which is Styrene Monomer—a chemical derived 
from coal, 

Styrene Monomer has countless commercial ap- 
plications. It is used in the manufacture of GR-S 
Rubber for tires, and in rubber hose, shoe soles, 
floor tiles, toys, and rubber mechanical goods. It 
is also employed in the production of latices for 
coating paper and textiles; resins for impregnating 
porous and fibrous materials; and in the manufac- 
ture of polystyrene plastics, polyester laminating 
resins, Watcr-base paints, styrenated drying oils and 
styrenated alkyds for oil-base paints, enamels and 
varnishes. 

In addition to its present uses, Styrene Monomer 
has extremely ‘interesting research possibilities. 

Koppers is one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of Styrene Monomer. Write 
your nearest Koppers sales office 
for information. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-55, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


® SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK . BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA © ATLANTA - CHICAGO . DETROIT - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES 





A strategic railroad slowly takes shape west of 
Lanchow. It will one day link northwest China with 
important new Soviet industrial centers in Kazakhs- 
tan and central Siberia. Hard, hand work—often with 
slave labor—is the rule on Chinese projects. But 
more equipment is becoming available, and that, 
coupled with the ruthless energy of China’s rulers, 
is slowly creating a Chinese industrial base. These 
pictures show how .. . 


Soviet Methods and Machines 
Go to Work in Communist China 


(Story starts on page 158) 


VEHICLE FACTORY, China's first, goes 
up at Changchun, one of 141 projects that 
Soviets agreed to help build. Towering 
crane, hefting prefab sections, is typical 
Soviet technique. Plant is scheduled to 
open in 1956, produce 30,000 units yearly. 
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TEXTILES are probably China’s most efficient industry 


a new mill in Shensi province, northwestern China 
at left 


This is FARM TOOLS 
Eastern girl 
her shirt commemorates factory opening last year) was 
shipped to Shensi to train country cousins. 


animal-drawn and made from Manchurian steel, 
are produced at Shenyang. Government hopes to lure peasants 


into cooperatives with offers of implements, But even simple tools 
hardly dent needs of primitive Chinese agriculture. 
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COAL MINING at Fushun, Manchuria (above), and steel mills 
nearby are the backbone of Chinese industry. Japanese developed 
area, Soviets took it over, now Chinese hold sway. Shovel may 
be Russian, Japanese, or even locally built in Manchuria, 
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MACHINE TOOL plant in Manchuria sports four-tool drill press 
Most precision tools appear to be East European in origin; the 


one above may be Czechoslovakian. But Chinese now boast they 
are able to manufacture tools of their own. 
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wanted: 


uninterrupted stamping 
production 


More finished stampings per shift at lower cost is the 
final test of a new press line... to meet this test, pro- 
duction men concentrate on fast, uninterrupted produc- 
tion from one end of the line to the other. Every press is 
a vital station, every operation is critical in keeping the 
line running as a mass production unit. 

That's why you find more and more new stamping lines 
made up completely of Danly Presses. You will find 
many reasons. Danly Presses are known for their extra 
rugged construction to withstand the stresses of contin- 
uous operation at full capacity; exclusive control 
arrangements facilitate automation; maintenance needs 
are decreased by automatic oil lubrication. 


There's a great deal more to the Danly Press story, too 
— design and construction features that will make Danly 
Presses a must on your new line, Call a Danly engineer 
for a detailed discussion now. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


DARLY 


specity: 
complete dines of NEW DANLY PRESSES 


It costs less to run a DANLY PRESS line ! 


Single Action Double Action 
Streight Side Straight Side 











Emmett Kelly's a quiet clown. Without saying a word, 

he can keep Big Top audiences laughing. But most people have to talk 
to get anything done. In business offices talk is an absolute necessity. 
Add to this constant buzz the clatter of typewriters, the jangle of 
telephones and you have nerve-racking noise that lowers efficiency. 
The solution? A Gold Bond acoustical ceiling! 





Gold Bond Travacoustic keeps offices quiet. This architect 
holds a lightweight Travacoustic tile. These tiles soak up noise 

like a sponge. And they're just as fireproof as the expensive Travertine 
stone they resemble. No two tiles are alike, giving the ceiling a 
pleasing variety. Gold Bond Travacoustic is easily installed, 

easily cleaned, and may be painted to blend with any color scheme. 
Include Travacoustic in your new or remodeled office plans. 


Cail your Geld Bond Acoustical Contractor 


You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages } ut mf vith 


of your phone book under “Acoustical 


ara igD yor yee G old Bond 


tical case histories, write to: 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
SUFFALO 2, &. Y. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA starts on p. 154 


Sifting through hundreds of pictures 
from Peking, you get a feeling of the 
drive, as well as the problems, of Com- 
munist China’s industrial development. 
To be sure, the pictures are Communist 

rints—posed, shot, and delivered to the 
Vest in accordance with Communist 
policy. Yet they afford a worthwhile 
glimpse of what is going on. 

Even screened propaganda pictures 
indicate that major development proj- 
ects depend on hand labor, much of it 
slave labor. In the foreground will be 
several impressive new  bulldozers— 
while the background swarms with men 
moving earth with small hand carts. 
Yet there is increasing evidence of re- 
cent, and typically Soviet, equipment 
at work (such as_ electric-powered 
shovels) and typically Soviet ways of 
doing things. 

There’s no question that Soviet in- 
dustrial aid to China is a real, and im- 
portant, factor. It may be increasing, 
especially since last fall's pilgrimage to 
Peking by Soviet leaders Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. Soviet earthmovers, East 
European machinery—like German sugar 
mills and Czech machine tools—pop up 
constantly in Chinese pictures. 

Occasionally, machine tools are cap- 
tioned made-in-China. Some may well 
be; Western embargo has hurt China, 
and East Europe can’t supply every- 
thing. So the Chinese have been forced 
to do it themselves. The quality and 
workmanship may not be of the finest, 
but Westerners believe the machines 
will do the job 
¢ 50-Year Goal—Many of the photo- 
graphs are labeled as Manchuria; they 
tend to square with the Western view 
that the reconditioning of China’s ma- 
jor industrial centers there is nearly 
complete. But in the new batches of 
pictures you find mounting emphasis 
on new industrial areas in northwest 
and central China. 

There's emphasis on transport ia 
current Chinese pictures—like the ur- 
ently needed rail link with Soviet 
Kozakhstan, and the new road to 
Tibet. Phvsically speaking, China is 
being knit together as never before. 

China’s forced industrialization is 
clumsy and wasteful; Peking papers 
often berate various plants and indus- 
tries for inefficiency. And certainly, 
industrialization has barely scratched 
the surface of Asia's largest and poor- 
est country. Yet it would be foolish 
to underestimate the tremendous en- 
ergy that China’s Communist overlords 
are putting to work (Special Report, 
BW—Jul.24'54,p92). They are thinking 
in terms of 50 vears of labor. Whether 
their totalitarian methods—pursued at 
the expense of living standards—can 
succeed in building an industrial base 
in Asia is for history to decide. 
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Coffee Prices ... 


..» fall and Brazil looks 
to Europe for relief on its 
trade problems. Brazil might 
even join EPU. 


Coffee-loving Europeans—the Ger- 
mans and the French—were up to their 
ears this week in Brazil's hectic in- 
ternation payments problem that al- 
ways revolves around its chief export, 
coffee. There were wild rumors com 
Rio that French and West German 
business groups are considering heavy 
investments—$1-billion apiece—in “the 
land of tomorrow.” 

But probably what's really in the 
wind are new trade negotiations. That 
might mean limited investment, ¢s- 
pecially with blocked profits that can’t 
be repatriated now. 

These negotiations also involve, in- 
directly, the other coffee-producing 
countries—particularly Colombia, which 
does well in the German market. 
Manuel Mejia, president of the Co- 
lombian coffee federation, is visiting 
Bonn this week. Apparently his trip 
was timed to coincide with the arrival 
of a West German trade delegation in 
Rio. The Germans are seeking a way 
to keep German commercial debts from 
piling up behind Rio’s foreign exchange 
barriers. 
¢ Alignment with Europe—One sug- 
gestion heard in Rio is that Brazil 
should enter the European Payments 
Union (EPU). That way Brazil's Eu- 
ropean creditors could swap debts off 
against each other's accounts and so 
get paid more + sani and keep Eu- 
ropean exports flowing to Brazil. It's 
a pretty grandiose scheme. But with 
West Europe back on its feet, and 
both France’s and West Germany's 
foreign exchange holdings growing, 
EPU members might go for it. Besides, 
many West Europeans have the same 
super-optimism about the long-range 
outlook of Brazil’s market as the flam- 
boyant Brazilians. 

But the Brazilian market depends on 
coffee receipts. And last weekend, 
coffee prices hit their lowest in five 
years, with retail prices in the U.S 
by far the world’s largest consumer-- 
about half of those of last summer's 
crest. Brazil's new finance minister, 
Jose Maria Whitaker, moved still fur- 
ther away from government control of 
the market (BW—May14'55,p158) by 
scrapping any government-guaranteed 
exports price. That pulled the remain- 
ing prop from under coffee prices. 

Rio says there is nothing malicious 
in the plan—no plot to war on the Co 
lombians, who are suffering badly from 
the price drop. 
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The Borden 
Company 


Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company 


General Electric 
Company 


National Dairy 
Products Corp. 


Burroughs Calculators are 
available with single or dual 
totals, in various capacities. 


“BURROUGHS” IS A TRADE MARK 











THESE I2 COMPANIES USE 


2063! 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 


New York Central 


Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 


Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc. 


United States 
Rubber Company 





FOR AN EYVE-OPENING DEMONSTRATION OF THIG COST-GAVING 


CALCULATOR CALL OUR NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE 




















Soviet Deal in Argentina 


Russian display marks treaty signing . . . ICFTU meet- 
ing... A new Gripsholm . . . Ansaldo branches out... 
Volkswagen victory .. . Australia’s trade dims. 


The Russians were having a 
ganda heyday in Buenos Aires this week 
with the re of a new $100-mil- 
lion Soviet- tine trade pact and the 
opening of an imposing Russian trade 
fair. Argentine’s dictator-president, 
Juan Peron, was not losing the chance 
to point out, indirectly, that he can 
look to Moscow for aid and com- 
fort. 

The Russians’ fair was getting the 
full Peronista treatment—even the Casa 
Kosada (Argentina’s White House) 
— machine was whooping it up 
or the exhibit. And it was imposing: 
over 100,000 sq. ft. bordering Buenos 
Aires’ port area, a third of it covered 
in a white “byzantine” beaverboard 
building. The show was one recently 
held in India, then packed up and sent 
to Argentina, Inside, the Russians are 
showing everything from caviar to new 
farm machinery and motor transport. 

It was formally opened by Mikhail 
Kuzmin, the Russian undersecretary of 
commerce, who headed the 13-man 
delegation sent to negotiate the new 
trade pact. The treaty has set a goal 
ot $100-million in trade between the 
two countries for the coming year. 
That's $30-million less than the goal 
provided in last year’s trade treaty. But 
it still is a tidy sum compared with $22- 
million in trade between Russia and 
Argentina in 1946, considered a normal 
total 

Argentine sources say the target was 
met im 1954—but government figures 
show that the Russians didn’t deliver 
the goods they had promised to, meet- 
ing only one-third their quota, The 
deficit finally has wound up as a $14- 
million carryover into the new pact. 

The new agreement is mene bar- 
ter arrangement: $50-miliion in Argen- 
tine linseed and edible oils, hides, and 
wool, will be traded for an equal 
amount of Russian products—mainly 
petroleum, and iron and steel items. 
Since the Russians are paying more 
than world market prices for Argen- 
tina’s agricultural produce, the treaty 
seems to favor Buenos Aires. 


While free world statesmen red 
to meet Communist leaders, “ae soma 
munist trade unions this week refused 
to make any ises with Com- 
munist “unions.” The conference of 
the ICFTU (International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions) rejected a 


“popular front” appeal from WFTU, 
the Communist world federation. 

Anti-Communist determination was 
expressed by delegates from both the 
Orient and the Occident: 

¢ An Indian delegation, members 
of the Indian Congress of Trade Unions 
(affiliated with Prime Minister Nehru’s 
Congress Party), told the ICFTU they 
had turned down a Communist invita- 
tion to join an Asian federation. 

° American delegation brought 
forward a proposal to boycott Com- 
munist bloc goods, arguing that they 
were manufactured by slave labor. 

¢ A move in West European and 
American delegations to blackball the 
Titoist unions, now that the Yugo- 
slavian dictatorship may be movin 
back to the Moscow fold (BW_May2t 
"55,p162). 





ripsholm 
laid the week before last in Genoa. At 
23,500 tons, she'll be Scandinavia’s 
la ship, and queen of 
Swedish American Line’s flect. Delivery 
next year will be none too soon: Swed- 
ish American's _ passenger vessels, 


Kungsholm and Stockholm, are booked 
to the gunwales this season. 

The Gripsholm'’s namesake, the 
famed white mercy ship that repatriated 
Americans during World War Il, is 
now the Berlin, sailing under the flag 
of North German Lloyd. The new 
Gripsholm will be Italian-built; the 
contract was won by Genoa’s Ansaldo 
vards in competitive bidding among a 





number of European  shipbuilders. 
Gripsholm’s two big diesel engines are 
under construction at home in Sweden. 


Ansaldo of Genoa is S onenge on a 
worldwide scale. The Italians recently 
nailed a handsome contract in Vene- 
mela to supply a raft of electrical 
and mechanical machinery for the new 
drydock building at Puerto Cabello. 
And Ansaldo has a new order from 
India, to supply and set up machinery 
for a chemical fertilizer plant. Monte- 
catini, Milan, the Italian chemical 
combine, will supply patents, engineers, 
technical aid for the plant. 

Another Italian corporation, one of 
the largest, has firmed up a project in 
Mexico. Socicta Internationale Pirelli 
is joining forces with an affiliate of Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. and a Mex- 
ican business group to set up a tele- 
phone cable factory. 


First quarter foreign car registrations 
are in. According to Ward’s Automo- 
tive Reports, Volkswagen, the West 
German prodigy, leads the pack with 
3,837 U.S. registrations, January 
through March. Britain’s MG is second 
and Jaguar is third, with 1,144 and 804 
units respectively. All other imports: 
3,061. 


Australia’s trade picture is gloomier. 
April imports were 41% above April, 
1954; exports were off 11%. The first 
10 months of the current fiscal vear 
have produced a $113.5-million deficit 
in current trade, compared to a surplus 
of $368.7-million in the similar period 
before. 

It is still too early to expect results 
from April's drastic import and credit 
curbs. Businessmen, meanwhile, are 
worried—they insist most of the imports 
are machinery, tools, metals, desperately 
needed to develop the country. They 
urge a campaign to increase exports, 
and to interest more foreign capital in 
Australian opportunity (BW—Mayl4 
"55,p148). 


Three Vickers Viscount tur 
airlines will be flying for U.S. Steel 
Corp. Capital Airlines flies and services 
the Big Steel airflect; now that Capital 
has bought British planes, the steel 
company is following suit. 

Capital just took delivery of the first 
of 6b Viscounts. Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd., with orders for 189 Viscounts on 
the books, is setting up a worldwide 
service system. 
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E. anyone using steel drums or pails, 
here’s a real buy. 


Rheemcote Poster Drums—lithographed 
in four colors like this magazine ad—will 
sell your name and product wherever 
they go. They’ll sell during shipment, and 
for as long as they’re in use. 


The extra cost for color, naturally, varies 
with each design and order, but a few 
pennies per drum will do the job! 


that sells like a poster!" 


The results? The Chipman ChemicaiCom- 
pany, whose drums are pictured above, 
is specific: “Without question, Rheerncote 
Poster Drums have helped to increase our 
sales.” Hundreds of other companies echo 
the same conviction. 


For complete information (you can have 
any design, in any color) write or wire.our 
nearest office. Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


‘He's just spotted another 


Rhoomeote. Lithographed Poster Drum 


RICHMOND AND SOUTHGATE, CALIF, HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, MEW ORLEANS, LINDEN, N. J, AND SPARROWS POINT, MD, 





“Thats what we need-a drum 


YOU CAN RELY OW 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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made to order 


Every day Davison produces hundreds of tons of synthetic 
fluid cracking catalysts. At the same time it also turns out 
small batches of specialty catalysts in granular, pelleted, 
powdered, spherical and extruded forms to meet customer's 
specific needs. These catalysts contain such typical active 
agents as aluminum, bismuth, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, 
palladium, platinum, silver and vanadium. Being the world's 
largest producer of synthetic fluid cracking catalysts, and one 
of the largest producers of specialty catalysts, puts Davison 
in the position to meet your most exacting requirements 
in the growing field of catalysts. Why not have these great 
facilities work on your catalyst problers? Davison wili 
create and produce original catalysts or manufacture to your 
prescription, in small quantities or large. 
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Four Davison plants, with their extensive and diverse equipment, 
are now producing catalysts, with additional plants in the early 

~ stages of construction both in the United States and Canada. 

r Qualified Davison Representatives would like to have the 

opportunity of working with you. No obligation is incurred 

«* when you write, wire or phone Davison for help. 


cd Progress Through Chemistry 
. P| DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
= Division of W. R. Groce & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Seles Offices: Chicago, Ill; Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md 


Producers of Catalysts. Inorganic Acids Superphosphates Triple Superphosphates 
Phosphate Rock Silica Gels and Silicofluorides. Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers 


























INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK | 


BUSINESS WEEK The West has scotched the Soviet idea of making a unified Germany 
part of a neutral belt across Central Europe. Moscow has been trying to 
MAY 28, 1955 peddle this idea in advance of the Big Four talks (page 25). 


Secy. of State Dulles this week clarified the U. S. stand on neutrality. He 
joined West German Chancellor Adenauer in flatly refusing to have the 
Austrian neutrality pattern applied to Germany. 


The British government is taking the same view and so is the French. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


Western leaders just won’t buy a German settlement at the price of 
neutrality. They are determined, and Adenauer is the most adamant among 
SERVICE them, to keep Germany in the Western Alliance. 


As the West sees it, Moscow is anxious enough for a settlement to give 
up East Germany on terms the West can accept. 


Meanwhile, there is little danger that Moscow will shy away from Big 
Four negotiations simply because the West has rejected this Soviet gambit. 


As things look now, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov will use the 
special San Francisco meeting of the United Nations to settle both the date 
and the agenda for the “summit” meeting. 


Easterr Europe has its eyes glued on Belgrade this week as Tito receives 
the Kremlin’s top leaders. 

The satellite governments and the underground opposition realize that 
Eastern Europe will be deeply affected by the pilgrimage of Communist Party 
boss Khrushchev and Premier Bulganin to Belgrade. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin would not have made the trip unless they 
were willing to take Yugoslavia back in the Soviet camp—without forcing 
Tito to returmto the status of a satellite. Such an arrangement inevitably will. 


lead to pressures in other countries in Eastern Europe for a loosening of 
Moscow’s centralized control system. 


Still, the West should not gloat too much over that. This week Tito 
is well on his way back to the high counsels of Communism. 


—e— 


France’s troubles in North Africa have reached the crisis stage. Be- 
fore the year is out the crisis could topple the Faure government. 


Center of the problem is now Algeria. This territory, unlike neighbor- 
ing Tunisia and Morocco, is a part of metropolitan France, so there is no way 


to meet nationalist demands by conceding more independence, as the 
French have done in Tunisia. 


The Faure government has found no answer to the problem except 
foree. This week French troops there were increased from 30,000 to 
100,000. 


But this won’t stem the tide of nationalism in Algeria. And it’s sure 
to fan new flames in Tunisia and Morocco. 


By fall things could reach the point where France may look to 
ex-premier Pierre Mendes-France, as it did in the case of Indo-China, to find 
some way out. 


— @-— 


PAGE 163 With talk of coexistence comes talk of expanding trade. Many Euro- 
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too—expect the Russians to bring it up at this 


Moscow and Peking remind visitors that reai expansion in trade is 
possible only in capital goods. Many are embargoed by the West. 


The joker, of course, is whether the Soviet bloc has anything to sell. 


Supplies of oil, timber, and minerals are limited. The Russians do 
have gold and platinum, but not to pay for imports over a long haul. 

Some observers look into the future—and speculate about Western 
credits to the East. That might come—some day. But the consensus now 
ee ee Oe rey not a 
short-run probability. 


-— o— 


U.S. buying of British industrial shares is a growing influence on the 
London stock market. Dealers there guess $50-million has come onto the ~ 
market in the last few weeks. 


One of the bluest of British blue chips involved is Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd., which just issued a glowing annual report and moved up 
Wednesday to an all-time high. Sales (at £352-million) were up 25% last 
year, net climbed 20%. Prospects seem bright—at a price less than 
10 times earnings. 


Other American favorites are Bowater Paper (expanding fiercely), 
British Petroleum and Unilever (both with record 1954 sales), British 
Ford, Electrical & Musical Industries. Londoners think their stock prices 
already have pretty well discounted much further industrial progress. 
But London also guesses that many of its stocks are probably cheap when 
compared to Wall Street prices. 


— © 


Four separate groups of British companies have set up joint research, 
development, and sales organizations to build complete nuclear power 
stations anywhere in the world. The groups bring together makers of 
generating plants, turbines, boilers, and instruments with design-engineer- 
ing staffs. They're apparently looking ahead at the “dry areas” without 
coal or oil or water, like Australia, central India. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright o@ the May 28, 1955, lesewe—Susiness Week, 350 W. 42nd Bt, New York, N.Y. 
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tes CENTURIES ago Voltaire said, “He who 
makes two blades of grass grow in place of 
one renders a service to the State.” The job 
of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and 
its affiliates is something like that — to pro- 
duce oil where none was produced before and, 
by so doing, to create wealth for everybody. 


How well have we been doing this job? 
Our Annual Report for 1954, which has just 
been sent to the 300,000 shareholders who 
own Jersey Standard, tells about it. 


It tells how wealth was created by extend- 
ing known oil fields . . . And by discovery of 
new ones... By converting crude oil, itself 
of little value, into hundreds of useful prod- 
ucts... By moving petroleum products from 
where they were made to where they were 
needed. 


All these things helped the people and 
strengthened the nations where we do 
business. 


Some highlights of these activities, drawn 


from the Annual Report, are set forth here 
as 2 matter of public information. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


RAD, Sesame So 


1. During 1954, the free world used 
more oil than ever before. And oil is 
energy, which is basic to the world’s 
pregress. 

2. To meet these needs, our affiliates 
produced and refined more oil than 
ever before in the Company's history. 
But additions to oil reserves were 
greater than the oil used. 


3. We had vigorous competition every- 
where. There is nothing like corapeti- 
tion to bring you better products and 
service, 


4. 1954 was our top year in sales, 
earnings, and dividends paid to owners. 


5. During the year, we spent 764 mil- 
lion dollars for new equipment and 
for exploration, Since World War II, 
we have spent 5 billion dollars for the 
means to meet your future oil needs. 


6. Research was productive. Our re- 
search affiliate obtained more patents 
on products and processes than any 
other oil company. In Linden, N., J., 
the first atomic laboratory in the oil 
industry is being built to study the uses 
of radiation in oil refining. 
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7. Current developments in atomic 
energy will mean greater availability 
of electric power: increased mechan- 
ization, expanded industry, and greater 
use of petroleum products, The oil 
business will gain, and you will have 
the benefits of both kinds of energy. 


8. We played an important part in 
arranging to return Iran's oil to world 
markets. 


9. A world’s safety record for major 
refineries was set by Esso employees 
at Baton Rouge, La..,.7,911,769 man- 
hours with no disabling injury. This 
passed the previous record by more 
than a million man-hours, 


10. We have long supported education 
through our taxes. We have also felt 
an obligation to aid privately supported 
colleges and universities, which are an 
important source of new employees 
and of informed citizens, During 1954, 
we contributed about a million dollars 
to such institutions. 


lf you wish a copy of the full Report 
for 1954, write to Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), Room 1626, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 
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GAW: Concessions by All? 


Indications in Detroit this week 
pointed more strongly than ever to the 
probability that the principle of guar- 
anteed annual wages will be established 
in some way in auto contracts this 
ycal 

At the same time, two other things 
were apparent as bargaining reached a 
decision stage. If guarantees are agreed 
on, they will not be in the form of an 
inflexible GAW pattern to be fol 
lowed to the line elsewhere this year. 
Moreover, they will result from give- 
and-take bargaining in which manage- 
ment will seek and win substantial con- 
cessions toward tighter, more effective 
contracts, 

I'wo developments outside Detroit 
early this week hinted that effects of 
a possible GAW plan evolved in auto 
bargaining might not be so far-reaching 
in 1955 as expected 

¢ The International 
Electrical Workers (CIO), which is 
bargaining on a GAW demand with 
General Motors, alongside the United 
Auto Workers (CIO), didn't wait for 
a guarantee decision in GM talks be 
fore signing with a key employer 
Radio Corp. of America. Although it 
had made GAW an issue, IUE signed 
with RCA for a 104¢ “package” a 
54¢-an-hour pay hike, 3¢ an hour for 
pension improvements, and 2¢ in other 
“fringe” gains. The union also agreed 
to extend the RCA contract (due to 
run out in June, 1956) until mid-1957, 
with a = wage reopening in 1956, 

«In Toledo, regional UAW offi- 
cers preparing for a wage-policy con- 
ference next week announced that De 
troit settlement terms “will not be ap- 
plied rigidly” in bargaining with 125 
employers of 50,000 UAW members 
in the area. Negotiations will be con- 
ducted within the cents-per-hour “pack 
age’ expected to come out of Ford 
Motor Co. and GM_ negotiations, but 
will not necessarily include bargaining 
on GAW demand SigniBcantly, the 
regional UAW office noted that about 
a fourth of the UAW employers in 
the Toledo area (30 with 2,000 em 
ployees) still aren’t covered by pension 
contracts, five years old in UAW. 
* Counterproposals—These new de 
velopments, along with last week's 
UAW influenced glass settlement set 
ting up a labor-management GAW 
study (BW-—May21'55,p170), have 
helped ease employer worries about 
forced bargaining on guarantees this 
year—should guarantees - written into 
Ford or GM contracts 


Union of 
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New indications that they would be, 
in some form, came late this week as 
Ford placed its long-awaited counter- 
proposals to UAW demands before the 
union. A complete economic package, 
they included Ford's answer to the 
auto union's insistent guarantee de- 
mands, 

Earlier, GM had handed counterpro- 
posals to UAW negotiations, including 
partial acceptance of the GAW prin- 
ciple (BW—May21'55,p170). 
¢ No One Patten—The two counter- 
proposals are the result of intensive 
studies made, independently, by Ford 
and GM. Each sought answers to 
GAW questions based specifically on 
its own economic conditions and pros 
pects. It’s hardly likely that the ideas 

and others—of the two jibe com 
pletely. And since GAW must be re- 
ated so integrally to management eco- 
nomic and production policies, prob 
ably neither Ford nor GM would be 
willing to accept a “pattern” plan tail- 
ored to fit the other. 

Thus the prospect is that should 
cither major auto producer sign for a 
guarantee plan, bargaining will still 
go on over terms of a plan for the 
other. Unlike 1949 pension bargain- 


ing, when a single plan spread through 
the industry—and out of it to others— 
no one GAW program might develop 
in current bargaining. UAW has given 
its tacit recognition to this in the past 
two months by maintaining consist- 
ently that the amount guaranteed— 
not the means by which it is assured 
—is what it is interested in. 
¢ On the Sidelines—So far, GAW bar- 
gaining has overshadowed other news 
coming out of Detroit bargaining 
rooms. Actually, more negotiating time 
has been devoted to other contract 
issues, some of them highly controver- 
sial in company-UAW deliberations. 

In particular, this seems true of a 
set of demands made by Ford, which 
is interested in tightening its labor 
agreement and eliminating what it calls 
inequities existing between its contract 
and others—mainly GM's. Ford, for 
instance, wants to 

¢ Exclude certain workers—such as 

timekeepers and production and quality 
control employees—from UAW juris- 
diction; UAW not only is opposed to 
doing this but wants its jurisdiction 
broadened to include all emplovees (in 
cluding office workers) who aren't 
classed as superintendents, foremen, or 
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personnel on confidential jobs con- 
nected with management. 

¢ Eliminate full-time union repre- 
sentatives paid by the company to deal 
with grievances and other labor prob- 
lems in Ford plants, substituting part- 
time representatives (limited to two to 
four hours a day on union work) such 
as those under GM contracts, Ford also 
wants to reduce the number of union 
representatives to one for every 250 em- 
ployees. UAW has insisted in bargain- 
ing on “more adequate representation” 
on a full-time basis, as now 

¢ Tighten management rights pro- 
visions to give the company sole discre- 
tion over promotions to higher-paying 
jobs; greater flexibility in assigning 
overtime, and the right to use skilled 
craftsmen for work “incidental to the 
job to which they are assigned.” 

e Write into the contract a spe- 
cific authorization for the company to 
use outside contractors at any time and 
on any job, without restrictions. UAW, 
on the other hand, is worried about 
declining Ford employment, and wants 
the contract tightened to limit to “em- 
ployees working directly for the com- 
pany and covered by the agreement 
work that can be done by employees.” 

e Tighten grievance procedures 
and eliminate “strikeable issues,” with 
more effective protection against work 
stoppages and other interference with 
production as the objective. 

Along with other technical changes 
in the contract, these are demands that 
Ford considers vital for effective opera- 
tion in an increasingly competitive in 
dustry. UAW, despite the secrecy pol 
icy covering present negotiations, his 
made clear its opposition to Ford’s de 
mands, arguing that they would “re- 
strict” the present contract. 

The importance of these secondary 
demands of Ford shouldn't be mini- 
mized. ‘There is a tendency in indus- 
try today for management to review 
contracts, and to tighten—as much as 
possible—provisions allowed to become 
lax through the past few years. Inde 
pendents in the auto industry have 
done it, notably Studebaker-Packard 
(BW—Aug.21'54,p122), arguing with 
UAW the need of keeping competitive. 

Ford reportedly feels that this is the 
time to bargain for changes that it has 
wanted for a long time—such as that on 
union representation, which costs Ford 
an estimated $23 a year per employee 
under its contract as compared with 
GM's $3 a vear. An offer of “a com 
plete economic package” covering all 
union demands reportedly is backed 
by Ford’s determination that the un- 
ion make concessions on some of 
the company’s tightening demands. 
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“How we beat gas restrictions 
with Janitrol Unit Heaters “’ 


AT 





“Every post-war plant—in Dallas, 
Charlotte, and St. Louis—is heated by 
gas-fired Janitrol unit heaters. They 
were recommended by our engineers. 
Our Janitrols have operated economi- 
cally and efficiently,” reports Mr. 
Stewart. 

“Also, in areas with gas restrictions, 
we've found that Janitrol units Operate 
with equal efficiency on our supply of 
stand-by LP-gas when natural gas is 
temporarily curtailed.” 

Change-over is made at a moment's 
notice by the operation of only two 
levers. This all-gas system saves con- 
siderably over other dual fuel types 
both in operation and criginal cost. 
Where natural gas is not available, 
straight L-P or “tank” gas is often 
very practicable. 





SAYS... 


SASH & DOOR CO. 


“Our Janitrol equipment gives us effi- 
cient gas heat, regardless of location.” 


Mr. F. W. Stewart 
Vice President-Treasurer 





Photographs show Hutsis’s new St Louis 


plant, one of several with office and pro- 
duction areas heated by gas-fired 
Janitrol Unit Heaters. 





For more information on the 
use of unit heaters in many 
types of new or remodeled 
buildings, write for your 
copy of ‘‘Businessman’s Blue 
Book of Better Heating’. 





Janitrot Heating & Air Conditioning Division 


Surface Combustion Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohio 
in Canada: Alvar Simpson Ltd., Toronte 13 


AtsO maxers OF Surface ousteiat rurwaces ano Aathabar HumiIvITy CONDITIONING 
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go ahead, 
“CALL” US! 
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Lehigh has a 
*“‘Royal Flush’’in 
warehousing and 

transportation 
services ! 


You get a good deal every time 
you deal with Lehigh. Our ware- 
housing facilities are without equal, 
and 35 years’ experience has taught 
us most of the answers to storage 
and distribution problems. 

We have facts on file that prove 
Lehigh services are often more eco- 
nomical and efficient than operating 
your own warehouse and trucks. 
Remember, you pay Lehigh only 
for services as used, so you save on 
year’round marketing costs ! 

Five modern Lehigh warehouses 
and delivery fleets can speed your 
products into the rich New York 
metropolitan area. Southern com- 
mercial and industrial leaders rely 
on convenient Lehigh facilities in 
Richmond and Atlanta, Our vast 
Horseheads center in upstate New 
York handles multi-market distri- 
bution, processing —even manufac- 
turing. r big tank farm at Bay- 
onne, N. J, unloads bulk liquids, 
stores and repacks for low cost dis- 
tribution. When the chips are down, 
it's good business to know the 
Lehigh story. Go ahead, “call” us! 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 


Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 





Telephones. 
(N. J.) Bigelow 3.7200 
(N. ¥.) REctor 2.3338 
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Engineers Hoist Union Banner 


Walkout at Minneapolis-Honeywell achieved no 
monetary gains, but it highlighted the fact that salaried 
technicians are swinging toward organized labor tactics. 


Striking engineers and technicians 
of Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co., in Minneapolis, returned to work 
this week on terms they rejected before 
their walkout one week earlier. 

Measured by contract gains, the 
strike won them nothing. Yet the en- 
gmecrs' union claimed a “commando 
raid” victory in “long-range strategy” 
to further unionism among cngineers. 

Before World War II, professional, 
salaried engineers worked individually, 
and handled saatters of employment 
terms directly with management—dis- 
daiming unionism. 

The tremendous expansion in em- 
ployment of engineers that began in 
the 1940s has altered this lone-wolf 
policy; many of the salaried profession- 
als are now in a still-undefined gulf be- 
tween the old conception of the engi- 
neer as an integral part of management 
and a new one linking him closer to 
production workers. 

Some have turned to unions and to 
traditional union tactics, hoping to 
establish an in-between spot for them- 
selves 

For instance, while the Minneapolis 
lederation of Honeywell Engineers had 
a claimed 1,350 engineers and tech- 
nicians (from among 1,500) on strike: 

¢ Some 265 professional and tech- 
nical workers at Crane Co.'s Chicago 
works struck for two days before sign- 
ing a new contract for general salary 
increases and additional employee 
benefits. Unlike the Honeywell union, 
the Crane engineers’ local is affiliated 
with the United Steelworkers (CIO)— 
but it deals separately with manage- 
ment. 

¢The Lockheed Engineers & 
Architects Assn., affiliated with the En- 
gineers & Scientists Assn. of America, 
a professional union (BW—Aug.28'54, 
pl08), bargained with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.'s Burbank (Calif.) plant 
with a strike threat on the table. Repre- 
senting 2,600 professional workers, 
EAA won a 3% “package” increase 
and other “fringe” gains. 
¢ Rivalry—The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
engineers are also loosely affiliated with 
the independent ESA, but are other- 
wise strictly on their own. Unlike the 
Crane group, they have no close rela- 
tions with the production workers’ 
union in the plant—Local 1145 of the 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters (AFL), 
which bargains for about 8,000 hourly 
paid employees. 

Organized in 1946, the Minneapolis 


Federation of Honeywell Engineers was 
regarded in the plant, at first, as man- 
agement-favored, not a company union 
but one tacitly approved to keep the 
production workers union from estab- 
lishing a beachhead among pro-union 
employees at the professional level. 

The rivalry that began then has 
never died down. Many in Local 1145 
still regard the engineers’ union as 
too management-minded, partly because 
it represents—among others—Honeywell 
time-study men 
¢ Walkout—When bargaining with 
management deadlocked this year be- 
tween an engineers’ union demand for 
an 8% raise and a Honeywell offer of 
2.8% more, the union struck. The 
professional workers threw a picket 
line around Honeywell plants, but the 
Teamsters members streamed through 
the line. Although Local 1145 ofhcers 
announced that production workers 
would not touch struck work, the en- 
gineers’ union widened the breach with 
the Teamsters by accusing the produc- 
tion workers of “strikebreaking” and 
intimating Local 1145 collusion with 
ment | 

The strike showed considerably more 
strength and unity than expected. Al- 
though the union claimed only 1,100 
members among Honeywell's 1,500 pro- 
fessional workers, daily counts by the 
local indicated that only about 135 
to 158 of the nonunion 400 passed 
through picket lines. More than sym- 
pathy with union strike goals was be- 
Rind this nonunion support; the local 
warned, in advance, of a policy of “‘so- 
cial isolation” for nonstrikers—there 
would be no reprisals on the job but 
on the social level, it said, umionists 
would “choose our own friends, whom 
we ride with in auto pools and with 
whom we have our lunch.” 
* Discord—Despite this solidarity, and 
union claims that its strike was causing 
bottlenecks at inspection points in the 
Honeywell operations, (Pn of the 
engineers union last weekend recom- 
mended that the local call it quits and 
return to work on management terms. 

The proposal came as a general sur- 
arise. A substantial union bloc pleaded 
bor at least another week of strike “so 
we can make this walkout effective.” 
The local membership rejected their 
plea 505-to-239 when the union leader- 
ship criticized what it called the 
minority’s “emotionalism.” Union off- 
cers said the purpose of the strike had 
been achieved through a strong demon- 
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stration of dissatisfaction against the 
company’s “inflexible, intransigent at- 
titude” against the union. 

¢ New Blood—There is little doubt 
that the walkout actually was more 
demonstration than strike. After a 
1954 acceptance of a “take it or leave 
it” offer from Honeywell, the engineers 
union went downhill pretty fast—only 
a maintenance-of-membership clause 
kept it from probable dissolution. The 
president resigned. For a time the 
union floundered ahout, without any 
leadership. Finally, it hired Everett 
Taft, a veteran unionist with profes 
sional and technical t “kground and 
Sperry strike-leading experience, as 
president. 

Under Taft, the union was rebuilt 
and pointed toward a strike this year, 
if necessary, to demonstrate to the com- 
pany that it must in the future deal 


with the union “in good faith.” Honey- 
well’s position in the past has been 
that the work of professional employees 
is essentially creative and cannot be 
measured and pay scales negotiated in 
the same way as for factory workers. 

Whether this leadership view of the 
one-week strike as a “demonstration” 
victory will be accepted by the minority 
who wanted to press on for bigger con- 
tract gains is a matter of speculation in 
Minneapolis. There is dissatisfaction 
again, although it’s not so rampant as 
in 1954. There is speculation, too, 
that the failure of Local 1145 and 
Minneapolis’ powerful AFL central 
body to recognize the walkout might 
result in the engineers afhiliating, 
within a year, with a major labor fed. 
eration. Taft has already announced 
that this “will come up for intensive 
study” in the next few months 
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HOTEL PICKETING in Miami Beach is the latest sign of Southern labor ferment. 


Behind the Dixie Strikes 


Unions charge concerted drive by employers to balk 
organization. The trouble now is focused on Miami Beach 
hotels as AFL charges “strikebreaking” by operators. 


Iwo stubbornly contested strikes 
ended officially in the South this week 
—but national attention quickly cen 
tered on another as unions renewed 
charges of “a concerted effort’ to block 
unionization of Southern industrial 
workers 

Shortly after a long, often violent 
strike ended against Southern Beli Tel 
ephone & Telegraph Co. and a contract 
was signed in the dispute between the 
Louisville & Nashville RR and _ its 
union, the AFL demanded that the 
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“startling developments” 
e against Miami Beach hotels 


Senate probe 

ma strik 
The federation’s president, George 

Meany, charged that workers who have 


been “shockingly exploited” through 
the years are now being denied “their 
right to organize into a union.” Hotels, 
he said, have “combined in a tight asso 
ciation . and raised a large fund’ 
to break a six-week strike and bar union 
gains 

¢A Pattern—Labor charges of con- 
certed action against organizing in the 





This stuff is 
good enough to eat 


Matter of fact, you do eat it--in baked 
goods, margarine, icings, wherever food 
processors want fats and moisture to 
join together in just the right way 

We make it from familiar food fats 
and then put it through our unique 
molecular stills. This concentrates it so 
that the food processor gets the most 
emulsifying effect for the least cost, It's 
called Myverol® Distilled Monoglyc- 
erides, Any fat user who hasn't looked 
into it is missing a good bet. Distilla- 
tion Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N.Y 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


May 14, 1955 
The Board of Directors has declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
gers re on the outstanding ( oe ae 
Stock of the Com ay. pages 
June WO, 1955, to stocky record 
the close of business on June 14, 1955. ( necks 


will be mailed 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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Makes any truck 
a dump truck 


Pits any ee fork or platform 


lift truck . , . attached or detached in 
3 seconds . . for fast, efficient handling 
of hot or cold, wet or dry bulky ma- 
terials, This modern materials handling 
equipment cuts hand unloading costs at 
least 50% ... pays for itself before you 
know it, Built like a battleship, Extra 
heavy gauge metal . . . continuous seam 
welded . . . to stand years of toughest 
usage. Sizes from \4 to 2 cubic yards. 
Thousands of these time and money 
savers now in use by the biggest names 
in industry. Let us show you how they 
can help you. 
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WANT DETAMS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 











1407 Weodiand Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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South are heard increasingly. Unions 
profess to see a pattern in strong em- 
ployer resistance to contract demands 
or to organizing below the Mason and 
Dixon Line. They also say they know 
the reasen for it: the imminence of 
the strongest campaign waged vet for 
union membership in the South—al- 
ready in the planning stage and only 
awaiting the merger of AFL and CIO. 

Successive organizing drives that 
started with CIO’s Operation Dixie in 
1944 and 1945 have produced com- 
paratively few lasting gains. Organizers 
complain they must spend more time 
“protecting” membership already on 
the books than in paws unionism. 
Latest figures show that, despite some 
strong union centers, the South as a 
whole is only 15% to 20% unionized. 
It's the last big frontier for organizing. 

For that reason, AFL-CIO unity ne- 
gotiators earlier this year announced 
that one of the merged fedezation’s 
first goals would be an intensive effort 
to extend unionism into the South, 
Walter Reuther--who may head the 
drive personally—-got his United Auto 
Workers (CIO) to pledge $1.5-million 
to the campaign, provided other unions 
ante up proportionately. 
¢ Arguments—There is no objective 
indication that the increased resistance 
to unions in the South since then is 
connected with the prospect of a new 
organizing drive. I unions, how- 
ever, charge there is a connection, even 
if only a tenuous psychological one. 

They reason this way: 

Long strikes for compromise 
contract gains, or settlements on com- 
pany terms without strikes, will inevi- 
tably have a retarding effect on organiz- 
ing among Southern nonunion workers. 

* Resistance to organizing in key 
areas, such as that in Miami Beach 
now, may lead to setbacks while unions 
are more vulnerable than they are likely 
to be later—and could mean a quick 
damming of potential gains. 

These are the factors that unions 
claim are behind industrial relations 
troubles widespread in the South so 
far this year. Federal officials see no 
new collaboration against encroaching 
unionism, but rather a ferment similar 
in nature to that in other regions as 
unions and managements clashed in a 
period of expanding organization. 

The attendant violence—deaths, as- 
saults, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of property damage in telephone 
and rail strikes—disturb Washington 
officialdom more as a recurrence of 
events of the 1930s in other areas than 
as something new. 

Currently, attention is focused on 
the Miami Beach strike, which has re- 
sulted in official AFL complaints of 
“imported strikebreakers . . . from 
Puerto Rico and rural communities” 
and of a “legal no man’s land” that 


denies hotel workers protection for 
union activitics. 
¢ Background—AF'L’s Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employees & Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union, under the leadership of 
a new president, Ed Miller, moved in 
January to organize an estimated 30,000 
to 40,000 hotel workers in the Miami 
rach area. Miller warned that it 
would mean “the biggest battle we 
have faced in 20 years.” 

To carry it on, the union “drafted” 
the president of its strongest local in 
New York City, David Herman, along 
with personnel from as far afield as 
Los Angeles. It retained former Gov. 
Fuller Warren of Florida as a legal aide 
and, in late February, as luxury hotels’ 
employment dropped for a between- 
seasons lull, the union blitz began. 

According to the union, it got im- 
mediate acceptance among employees, 
but the managements ath refused to 
recognize the union as bargaining agent. 
Under Florida law, a union must rep- 
resent 51% or more of a company’s 
employees in order to claim representa- 
tion nghts—but there is no machinery 
for determining whether it does. The 
employers demanded that the union 
prove its claim by listing the names of 
its members in the hotels. The union 
refused; it contended that its members, 
excluded from Taft-Hartley law protec- 
tion for union activities, could dis- 
charged. 
¢ Picketing—Beginning in mid-April, 
the union began striking the big play- 
ground hotels, two or three at a time. 
At one time 12 were being picketed. 
Since then, legal maneuvering has cut 
into the number, through injunctions, 
but the union reported early this week 
that its walkout was “tight” and “defi- 
nitely hurting” the hotels even though 
they have been able to stay open. 

Organizing is still going on. Even- 
tually it may involve almost all the 30 
major Miami Beach hotels in strikes, 
and by the end of this week it could 
bring walkouts against a number of 
Biscayne Boulevard hotels in Miami 

roper. Strike action threatened to cross 
net Bay last weekend, but the 
union deferred a showdown in Miami, 
at the urging of Mayor Abe Aronovitz, 
until after a Florida Elks convention. 
¢ Look to Courts—No quick end to the 
walkouts appeared likely this week. The 
hotel’s biggest hope hes in a suit to 
stop picketing, docketed for Florida's 
Supreme Court in mid-June. The court 
ruled in a somewhat similar case that 
a union must clearly establish that it 
represents a majority of an employer's 
workers before it can picket him. 

The union pins its hopes on the fact 
that Miami Beach's “economy vaca- 
tion” season begins in June and nor- 
mally keeps hotels busy in July and 
August. The union believes that if it 
can maintain its strike lines for just 
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“Really does the job’’ 


That's what Herman Schenk, owner of the 
recently renovated Rainbow Bar in Jackson, 
Michigan, says about his new Worthington 
packaged air conditioner. 

Keeping the modern Rainbow Bar 10° 
below outside temperature is no problem for 
this attractive packaged air conditioning unit 
with its million-dollar compressor. 

Owners of restaurants, banks, stores, and 


shops all tell the same story. You'll get the 
same income-boosting results with a denend- 
able, quiet, draft-free Worthington packaged 
air conditioner. 

Write for our fact-filled booklet. Better 
still, see your local Worthington dealer 
Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Section 
A.5.15-W, Harrison, New Jersey. 

A515 


WORTHINGTON 


Climate Engineers to Industry, Business and the Home 











a few more weeks, pressure for a sur- 
render by hotel operators will mount. 
Businessmen operating in the beach 
area already are complaining of a 
“pinch” in business, and say that even 
a 10% drop in summer business could 
“seriously affect” all resort business. 

+ Significance—The Miami Beach ho- 
tel strike has more significance than 
first meets the eves. The hotel business 
» the area’s largest industry, and—until 
the present drive—was almost entirely 
nonunion. Once it’s organized, unions 
plan to press drives among retail clerks, 
restaurant workers, and others among 
a potential 50,000 (between 40% and 
50%) unorganized workers. 

For the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees & Bartenders, there is this addi- 
tional eee in the Miami Beach 
drive: Nationally, resort hotel workers 
are largely nonunion, because jobs are 
seasonal and workers are migratory; if 
Miami Beach can be unionized, Miller 
says, other resorts will be tackled, one 
at a time, with organizers “following 
the seasons” to Saranac, Sun Valley, 
ind other popular resorts. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No reopening of the United Mine 
Workers’ coal contracts appears likely 
soon, a UMW spokesman said last 
weekend. The industry shows signs 
of pulling out of its deep decline. Out- 
put is rising. Many mines are again 
working five or six days a week, par- 
ticularly in the South, due largely to 
increases in coal export. But, the 
UMW spokesman said, “conditions in 
the industry” haven't improved suffi- 
ciently—yet—to warrant demands for 
the miners’ first pay boost since 1952. 
. 
Jobless-pay laws have been revised in 
at least 18 states so far, but—despite 
labor's urging—no state has amended 
its statute to make possible both un- 
employment pay and GAW benefits 
for idle workers. Three proposals that 
would have done so died in committee 
in Ohie, Missouri, and Maryland. Ore 
gon tightened, rather than cased, its 
bars against supplemental pay for idle. 
6 


A heart attack suffered at a race track 
by a business executive in off-duty 
hours shouldn’t be considered proper 
grounds for workmen's compensation, 
the Appellate Div. of the New York 
Supreme Court ruled (3-2) recently. 
The decision reversed one bv the 
State Workmen's Compensation Board, 
which allowed the executive $32 a 
week benefits after the executive con 
tended (1) he was at the track enter- 
taining a company client, and (2) the 
attack was caused by the strains and 
pressures of his work 
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Ban on Union Politicking 


Labor fears Wisconsin's law on direct political aid 
may set off new drive .. . Reuther “demands” investments 
in social projects .. . Equal pay drive backfires. 


Labor's legislative strategists are warn- 
ing unions a new concerted drive 
is on in state legislatures to curb union 
political activities—in the same that 
union-shop contracts have been 
by “right-to-work” laws. 

So far, only Wisconsin has passed 
what labor criticizes as a “gag law,” 
forbidding political contributions by 
unions and barring any direct political 
action by unions in state campaigns. 
Sponsors of the Wisconsin bill sav that 
it simpiy recognizes that labor “has 
come of age,” and brings unions under 
a law that already bars political con- 
tributions by corporations. 

Advocates of the new law also say 
that labor “brought it unto yourselves” 
by “consistently [conducting] your po- 
litical maneuvers on a one-sided basis,” 
for the Democrats. 

If it were only Wisconsin that had 
moved to bar or curb union politics, 
labor's concern wouldn’t be so great. 
However, other proposals similar im 
nature popped up almost simultane- 
ously in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 

To the unions, the emergence of 

similar restrictive proposals in four 
states was all too reminiscent of the 
way “right-to-work” lawmaking started 
in the late 1940s. From a small be- 
inning, that gram has spread until 
8 states now have laws barring union 
shop contracts. Unions say that there’s 
“every likelihood” that proposals to 
“end the workers’ voice in politics” 
will spread similarly. 

The chances of this happening in 
1955 are slim. Half of the 44 legisla- 
tures scheduled to meet in 1955 tie 
already adjourned, most of the others 
are in the final weeks of their sessions 


Welfare funds amassed under labor- 
management contracts should be used 
to finance “socially-beneficial” projects, 
Walter Reuther, CIO and United Auto 
Workers’ president, told the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago. Reuther 
stressed the possible use of welfare 
fund reserves for investments in “much 
needed” housing projects. 

The UAW proposal—which Reuther 
called a “demand” to be made on man- 
agement—caused a new stir in financial 
circles, where present and potential 
uses of welfare funds are considered an 
important problem, And it brought 
new talk of labor's—and particularly 
C1O’s—program of “creeping socialism.” 


However, Reuther’s idea isn’t new. 


In New York, both AFL’s International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
CIO's Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America have helped finance large 

housing projects through welfare fun 


Labor's drive for equal pay for equal 
work, aimed at giving women the same 
wage rates as men, has backfired, a 
field representative told CIO’s United 
Packinghouse Workers. 

One time, women in the meatpack- 
ing industry received 11¢ an hour less 
than men doing comparable work. 
UPW has sought equal pay for years, 
and has succeeded in cutting the dif- 
ferential to 34¢. 

But UPW officers have come up 
against an unexpected problem. The 
hiring of women for many packing- 
house jobs is now off sharply. Com- 
— are hiring men instead of women 

cause the pay differential is so small 
now and because of the prospect of its 
eventual elimination. 


The coming merger of Canadian 
labor federations afhliated with AFL 
and CIO confronts Quebec’s Roman 
Catholic union movement with serious 
questions of future policy. 

For years, the Canadian & Catholic 
Confederation of Labor has kept aloof 
from labor bodies allied with AFL and 
CIO. It is made up of “national syn- 
dicates” based on the social doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church. While 
these “syndicaies” function in collec- 
tive bargaining and employee represen- 
tation in the same way as any union, 
their religious basis is of major impor- 
tance (although non-Catholics are ad- 
mitted to membership) and so, their 
constitutional structure is different 
from AFL or CIO affiliates. 

A few weeks ago, the Trades & Labor 
Congress (AFL) and Canadian Con- 
ress of Labor (CIO) announced plans 
for a merger early in 1956. This will 
leave the 100,000-member CCCL even 
more isolated than it is now. 

What to do about this will be a 
major question on the agenda for 
CCCL’s next convention, in Montreal 
in September. Current thinking is that 
there is little or no likelihood of the 
Catholic organization merging into the 
new CCL. 
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This company averages 900 orders a day. 
With a dozen clerks, and even operators on nine 
electric billing machines, invoicing lagged — 
until bills were going out eight weeks late! 
And then Ozalid came to the rescue! 
A new order form was designed, printed 
on translucent paper. Copies of salesmen’s 
orders are used for invoices. Bills go out on 
time. Finding billing machine operators is 
no longer a problem. The payroll savings 

is about $1,000 a month! 


in thousands of companies... 
Ozalid is expediting operations by making 
copies of invoices, specifications, statements, 
orders, reports — to speed order filling, cred- 
its, production, billing, accounting, etc. 

On cumulative reports and statements, 


OZALID 


new entries are added and current copies 
made with Ozalid, 

Anything written, typed, printed or drawn 
on translucent (lets light through) material 
can be copied easily and quickly, without 
negatives, stencils, developing tanks, dryers. 

Ozalid copies are accurate, delivered dry. 
A letter sheet size copy costs less than 2¢, 
Anybody can use an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine soon pays for itself in 
any office. There is a model to fit your needs. 
The nearest Ozalid distributor (see phone 
book) will show you. Or write 78 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, New York ... In Canada, 
Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

OzaLip — A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation...From Research to Reality! 


Ozalid Bamuino is the smallest, fastest, 
low-priced office copying machine; 


will make 200 copies an hour, on sheets 


as wide as V for less than 2¢ a copy. 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY © FIFTH OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


FINANCIAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Business Help for Our Colleges 
A Job for All Business Firms 


§M recent months, individual business firms 
have announced the adoption of a variety of 
plans, both imposing and ingenious, for finan- 
cial aid to higher education in the United States. 
In doing so, they have taken a lead in dealing 
with a problem of transcendent impertance both 
to the business community and to our nation as 
a whole. 

Previous editorials in this special series have 
shown that: 

1. Our colleges and universities, and par- 
ticularly the independent, privately endowed 
institutions, are in grave financial difficulties. 

2. These difficulties promise to become 
much more acute in the years immediately 
ahead unless extraordinary steps are taken 
to relieve them. 

3. A financially crippled system of higher 
education is a major national menace. 

If, however, the business community is 
to play an adequate part in helping our 
colleges and universities financially, the 
plans adopted by business firms thus far 
constitute merely a beginning and a set of 
guide posts. What is required is a general 
movement on the part of business firms 
to go to the financial aid of higher educa- 
tion. Such a movement would involve a myriad 
of individual company plans which, in the na- 
ture of the case, cannot be expected to bring 
great renown or publicity to their sponsors. 








Rescue Operation Is Feasible 


For the business community as a whole it is 
feasible to make a major and possibly a decisive 
contribution to putting our colleges and univer- 
sities back on their feet financially. One percent 
of business profits before taxes would do it. In 
1954 business profits before taxes were about 
$35 billion. If one percent of these profits, or 
$350 million, were contributed to our independ- 
ent, privately endowed colleges and universities 
it would enable these institutions (1) to increase 
the salaries they pay by $200 million a year, 
and (2) to provide $150 million more for mod- 
ernization and maintenance of their establish- 
ments. In the opinion of competent authorities, 
this would put these institutions in relatively 
good working order financially, a process to 
which a matching grant of $50 million by the 
Ford Foundation for the improvement of faculty 
salaries will make a large contribution. It would 
add about one-fourth to their present annual out- 
lay of about $1.4 billion. 


Such a contribution from business would not 
meet the needs of the independent institutions 
for new buildings and equipment required to ac- 
commodate the great increase in college enroll- 
ment anticipated in the years immediately 
ahead. Neither would it relieve the financial 
problems of our tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. As a group these institutions have 
fared better financially in recent years than the 





independent institutions. But they also face 
grave financial problems, particularly in the 
provision of adequate faculty salaries. It would 
be far simpler, however, to solve the financial 
problems of the tax-supported institutions if 
the independent colleges and universities were 
back on their feet financially. 


One Dollar Does Work of Two 


The federal government exempts 5 percent 
of business profits from the tax imposed upon 
them if the 5 percent is devoted to religious, 
charitable or educational purposes. ( Most prof- 
its are taxed 52 percent.) A contribution of one 
percent of business profits to higher educational 
institutions would exhaust only one-fifth of this 
allowance. It would bring to about two percent 
the total share of business profits going to both 
educational and charitable purposes. 

In 1953, business firms contributed about 
$400 million, or slightly more than one percent 
of profits before taxes to educational and char- 
itable purposes of all kinds. Of this total about 
$75 million went to educational institutions, 
mostly colleges and universities. 

For some companies it is feasible to contrib- 
ute more than the average contributed by 
business generally. Indeed, some companies not 
only utilize their full 5 percent of tax-deducti- 
ble funds for charitable and educational pur- 
poses but go beyond it. For other companies in 
financial difficulties no contribution at all is 
possible. 

If, however, those business firms for which 
it is financially feasible contributed one percent 
of their profits before taxes to our colleges and 
universities, the problem of adequate support 
for the crucially important business of higher 
education would be far along the way to suc- 
cessful solution. In 1954 a contribution of 
one percent of their profits before taxes, 
or about $350 million, would have re- 
duced business profits after taxes by only 
about half that amount. This would have 
meant a reduction of about $175 million, 
out of a total of about $17.8 billion of 
profits after taxes. 

Attractive plans to channel financial aid from 
business to higher education have been abun- 
dantly demonstrated recently. These plans, for 
the most part the creation of large corporations, 
have included not only a broad array of schol- 


arship grants, but such ingenious arrangements 
as that by which a company matches with its 
funds the gifts its employees make to the col- 
leges of which they are alumni. 


A full array of these plans, some of which 
were discussed in an earlier editorial in this 
series, has been prepared by The Council for 
Financial Aid to Education (6 East 45th Street, 
New York City 17) and is available for the 
asking. Also, colleges and universities have 
established in most states and regions coopera- 
tive associations to help business help them. The 
Commision on Colleges and Industry (912 Kahn 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana) distributes 
a directory of these associations. And, of course, 
the colleges themselves are always eager to dis- 
cuss their financial problems with business peo- 
ple and suggest constructive solutions. 


Only Small Start Made 


The plans for business aid to education which 
have recently attracted national attention con- 
stitute the conspicuous sort of leadership which 
it is the privilege and opportunity of our great 
corporations to provide, But the job is too large 
to be handled by a small number of business 
firms, no matter how bold or ingenious their 
programs. 

To put our colleges and universities 
back on a firm footing financially the help 
of the great rank and file of business cor- 
porations is required. All of them, large 
and small, have a crucial stake in seeing 
that this job is done. The future of Amer- 
ica will be decisively shaped by what hap- 
pens in and to our college classrooms. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
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Leading Retail Appliance Dealer 
is Sold on KLIXON Protectors 


ELMIRA, N. Yu Me. Howard T. 
Treasurer of Clair ——— a 

f leading appliance store, 
much eupesionse with ogpyeaces that have 
motors ected with Protectors. 
Here's what he has to say — 


“Klixon Motor Protectors on cigry degra 
erators we handie are 
accessories ia areas of low 
Controls are positive protec nst wiklion 


burnouts.” 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as er —. oil Sasuess, 
washing mechings, ss hey keep movor 


workiog a SCTE 


increased customer- 


‘hed 


ements, ~ 
you well to ™, ‘tor 

ment with KLIXON 
tectors. 


Write for the hi “be 


story of the Spencer 
METALS & CONTROLS CORP 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 

2605 Forest Street 
Attleboro, Mase. 











OFFICE AUTOMATION 


INFORMATION 


Thinking of installing 
machines to speed transaction 
processing, analyze sales, cut 
costs, etc.? 

BEFORE you decide on 
machines or systems talk to us. 
We do not sell or rent machines, 
but we use every type in our 
work as a statistical service 
bureau, That’s why we can offer 
you sound, unbiased advice. Ad- 
vice that can save you money on 
capital investment and personnel 
costs! 

CALL OR MAIL COUPON TODAY— 
NO OBLIGATION. 
RECORDING & STATISTICAL 


CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


WOrth 6-2700 
Boston * Chicage * Montreal * Terente 


be oh 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 





100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 
Send your ‘rep’ to telk about “Office 
Avtematien'’. 
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1955 Has Seen Three Bad Price Spills 





Jan. 3-17 


. 26-May 17 


And Rallies to New Highs Followed the First Two. 
Will That Pattern. Prevail Again This Time? 


Jan. 17-Mar. 4 


{ n if . c 
70 r 


Mar. dete 
Trading Days) 
36.6 Points 


26 





How Strong Is This Rally? 


Wall Street is feeling a bit more 
chipper. Last week, the third major 
sell-off of 1955 finally petered out, and 
stocks generally began to rally, some of 
them quite sharply 


But plenty of fingers remained 
crossed, as Streeters wondered whether 
the new rally was only temporary, or 


would develop the staying power of the 


vear $s two earlier comebacks from price 


weakness. Those two, as the charts 


ibove show, 


both sent prices generally 








kiting to new bull market highs. 
Ihe more bearish of the bulls are 
convinced that this rally will have as 


much stamina as the earlier pair. Other 
factors aside, they argue that the time 
is here for the traditional summer rally 
to begin. And they see no reason why 
this seasonal pattern should be broken 
in a year when business, sales, and earn 
ings are all pressing close to the ceil- 
ing 

¢ Weaker Start—On the other hand, 
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AIRVIEW OF METROPOLITAN 
INDUSTRIAL TERMINAL 


1000 ACRES FOR INDUSTRY...MINUTES FROM MANHATTAN 


... served by the dependable Erie Railroad 


This choice planned industrial 
center, in Secaucus, N. J., has 
recently been made available to 
expanding and relocating indus- 
tries. As a plant site area, it offers 
a combination of advantages of 
importance to many industries. 
Check these advantages . . . then 
mail the coupon below for detailed 
information. 


7 minutes to mid-Manhattan; 
express highway service to 
all points 


Erie railroad sidings to sites 


All utilities and site improve- 
ments 


America’s largest pool of 
labor, clerical and engineer- 
ing talent 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 








Name 
Title 
Address 
City 








Good community life and fine 
homes nearby 


Favorable New Jersey tax 
structure 


Main-line Erie Railroad service to 
the nation’s largest single market, 
and unsurpassed export-import 
and docking facilities in the Port 
of New York. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 520-8, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Clevelend 15, Ohie 
Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional 
information about the plant sites described above 


Company 


Zone State 














When you buy plywood for any build- 
ng, remodeling or maintenance job, 
insist on DFPA Qu ality-Tested panels. 
DFPA grade-trademarks are your 
assurance of plywood manufactured, 
inspected and tested under the in- 


d quality-control . For 
chart, write (USA ONLY) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 


Tacoma 2, Washington. 


SOLO BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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the normally sore-pawed bears are rein- 
forced by others less gloomy in assert- 
ing that it’s silly to be so sanguine now. 
They point out that this rally has much 
vigor than its predeces- 
sors showed. ¢ nine-point gain 
scored in its first three days by Standard 
& Poor's daily industrial stock price in- 
dex was cut in half by profit-taking in 
the two days that followed. 

Moreover, trading volume has stayed 
low, sinking to |.6-million shares on the 
Big Board last Tuesday. That's the 
smallest total since Oct. 12, the Colum- 
bus Day bank holiday. 

The prophets. of caution likewise 
urge that certain long-term uncertain- 
ties be  % in mind despite the present 
high levels of business: 

¢ They find some indications that 
second-half 1955 may not live up to 
gaudy predictions. 


© They note that the new drift of 
the world toward peace is beginning to 
color the cation for both business 
and the market. 
* Bumpy Road—This second consid- 
eration is getting especially serious con- 
sideration by Streeters. The market 
recognizes that peace per se is bullish, 
but it also feels that the transition 
from cold war to peace could be a 
rather bumpy process, especially in the 
light of much current market psychol- 


As Moody's Stock Survey says this 
week: “Lately, many investors have 
been drawn into the self-delusion that 
they can forever profit simultaneously 
from the dangers of war and the 
benefits of peace.” Thus “some read- 
justments in recent investment con- 
cepts are inevitable if . . . a basic change 
of world trends is in the making.” 


Fulbright Group Splits Four Ways 


Democrats on committee investigating market assail 
role of speculation. Republicans variously dissent. 


The whooped-up Fulbright investi- 
gation of the stock market ended up 
just about nowhere this week, with the 
Senate Banking & Currency Commit- 
tee split on partisan lines. 

The eight Democrats signed a ma- 
jority report that in effect pointed a 
finger at the role of “unhealthy” specu- 
lation in the market rise, found no 
serious dangers to the economy, and 
made a few specific recommendations. 

Four of the seven Republicans 
a 9 a minority report berating the 
whole investigation on the grounds that 
it had no right to make a broad study 
of the economy but should have lim- 
ited itself to seeking signs of skuldug- 
gerv in the market. Bellwether of this 
group was Sen. Home Capehart, who 
ad attacked the committee hearings 
all the time they were being held. 

The other three Republicans—and 
this might indicate that the partisan 
split wasn’t quite as — as it seemed— 
refused to go along with the Capehart 
group, and ever a ae approval for 
a good part of the majority report. 
This trio—including Payne of Maine, 
Ives of New York, and Bush of Con- 
necticut—expressly agreed with the ma- 
jority view that healthy bullish days lie 
ahead for both the stock market and 
for business generally. 

Four of the eight Democrats who 
signed the majority report announced 
that they thought it should go further 
than it did in criticizing the Federal 
Reserve Board. They said the board 
cut margin requirements unwisely in 
1953 and was timid about raising them 
again this year. 

* Confidence—The three middle of the 
road Republicans departed from the 


majority only in the belief that the 
Democrats had not given enough 
weight to the role of public confidence 
in the Eisenhower Administration as a 
factor in the rise of stock prices. But 
they agreed that speculation, too, had 
played a part. 

Even the irreconcilables of the Cape- 
hart group found common ground with 
the majority and with their own col- 
leagues on three points. Everyone 
agreed that: 

¢ A law should be passed extend- 
ing to over-the-counter stock sales the 
same regulations that cover stocks listed 
on the national exchanges. Fulbright 
has already introduced a bill to this 
effect (page 52). 

¢ Speculation in “penny” stocks 
should be curbed. 

e Abuses in the sale of Canadian 
securities to U.S. citizens should be 
checked. 

As for the majority report, it was 
generally mild in tone. After deprecat- 
ing the stock market as a barometer of 
general conditions, and deploring the 
effect of speculation in the present rise, 
the report went on to specific points. 

e It said that there was evidence 
that some bankers had been lax in mak- 
ing “non-purpose” loans—that is, loans 
not for a specific purpose, and perhaps 
to be used for speculation. Banking 
authorities were urged to take positive 
steps to establish to what extent bor- 
rowers are diverting credit into specula- 
tive channels. 

¢ On margin and short-term trad- 
ing, the majority concluded that condi- 
tions last January warranted “more 
vigorous action to curb stock market 
credit by the Federal Reserve Board.” 
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From a strange and ancient ‘checkerboard... 





tomorrows oil seals today ! 


The ‘‘Latin Square”’ is an age-old device mathe- 
maticians have used to speed solution of prob- 
lems having many variables. Now, this same 
strange “checkerboard” has ultra-modern ap- 
plication in National's oil seal laboratories — 
where engineers have adapted it to predict accu- 
rately the performance of new and visionary 
sealing lip compounds. 


In the hands of National Oil Seal researchers, 
the Latin Square cuts exploratory engineering 
time on compounding as much as 75%. Better, 
more dependable, lower torque oil seals can be 
available to you months, even years, sooner. 
It’s another example of how pioneering, “years- 
ahead” engineering at National makes tomor- 
row’s oil seals available today. 


National has supplied over a billion oil seals for America’s cars, trucks, buses, 
tractors, aircraft, railway cars, machines and household appliances. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Seles Offices: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Downey (Los Angeles County), indianapolis, 
Milwovkee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, Downey 
and Long Beach, Californie; Von Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire claim was paid 
without question...in full 


“Our claim was settled last week,” writes a midwestern client, * 
“and you'll be interested to know that your appraisal figure 
was allowed in full. The adjuster had no questions after exam- 
ining your report.” 

An American Appraisal report compels acceptance because 
it is complete in every detail; because it is supported by factual 
evidence; because it represents valuation principles that com- 
mand respect. 

Since 1896, The American Appraisal Company has been the 
leader in its field, chosen by thousands of firms—large and 
small—to provide appraisal service for insurance, taxes, ac- 
counting, property control, or corporate financing. 


*Actval cove trom ovr files 


Send fer ew velvebie booklet 
“Hew You Benefit by American Appreisel 
Service.” W's yours fer the asking. 


Home Office: Milwaukee The Leader in Property Valuation 

Atlanta Kenseas City 

Baltimore les Angeles The 

Beston New Orleans 

since ew vos AMERICAN 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Cnveond "tout APPRAISAL 
Washington, D. C. Company 


Conadion Appretsel Compeny, id. Since 1896... Largest...Most Widely Used 


Mantreal and Toronto 











Wall St. Talks... 


. about Rocky Mar- 
ciano’s advice on investment 
... Municipal bond warning 
... repayment of Wolfson. 


What securities are the best buys? 
Here’s the opinion of one prominent 
investor, heavyweight champion Rocky 
Marciano: “I've made money,” the 
champ reports, ‘and I've put it in high- 
way bonds and such.” 


Keep an eye on the municipal bond 
market. The vield indexes have moved 
only sidewise lately, but business ap- 
parently isn’t so good as they indi 
cate. Only 44% of last week's new 
offerings was actually sold at retail, one 
smart dealer reports. He says that all 
of them were high-grade issues but the 
prices asked, were too rich for most 
important buyers. Thus, he looks for 
some sharp price adjusting soon, par 
ticularly if the market begins to receive 
much of the flood of impending new 
toll road issues (BW--May21'55,p62). 


There's plenty of “investment” 
money still around if you dig. SEC 
chairman-designate J. Sinclair Arm 
strong says that in a single recent week 
residents of one small town bought 
$15,000 of Canadian penny stocks, 
mostly uraniums 


Are the Louis E. Wolfson supporters 
personally stuck with the cost (rumored 
to exceed $500,000) of their recent los- 
ing battle to gain control of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Most Streeters 
think thev are. Wolfson said earlier 
that, if he won, he would ask Ward 
stockholders at their 1956 meeting to 
approve company payment of his war 
costs. But few now think he could 
muster up the majority vote needed 
to turn that trick, even if he asked 
for reimbursement on the grounds that 
his fight had helped to unseat Sewell 
Avery 


Market letter gleanings: “We remain 
bullish on the outlook for business and 
bullish on the outlook for equities 

but regardless of how sanguine 
one may be, stock market interrup- 
tions, sudden and sharp, are inevitable.” 
(R. E. Samuels & Co.) .. . “I expect 
the strong pattern of seasonal upturn 
during the summer months to be dupli 
cated in 1955.” (Josephthal & Co.) 
“My belief is that the Dow-Jones in 
dustrial average (now 420) will reach 
600 in 1958-1960. For new purchases, 
would stress defensive qualities rather 
than appreciation prospects” (Walston 
& Co.). 
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Nature’s coolant—ice—has been important in refrigeration and 
air conditioning since inventive minds decided to “do something” 
about the weather. Today it is supplemented by other types of 
equipment to provide exact temperatures and humidity for com 
fort and for controlling the production of many products. 
Leaders in this major industry recognize Business Week as a 
perfect selling vehicle for this equipment, because it is read by 
a concentrated audience of management men— executives who 


are alert to new methods involving air conditioning that will help 


to produce more goods, at less cost. These men make or influence 


buying decisions, which explains why Business Week carries 
more air conditioning and refrigeration advertising than any 


other general business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW.HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These Manufacturers of Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Equipment Are Reaching Many of Their 


Major Markets Through Business Week 


Admiral Corp 
Air - Maze Corp 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp 
American Blower Corp 
Bell Aircraft Corp 
American Wheelabrator 
& Equipment Corp 
Buell Engineering Co., In 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Corrier Corp 
Clerage Fan Co 
Cordiey & Hoyes 
Cory Corp 
Fresh nd Aire Ce 
ry Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corp 


Ebco Munutacturing Co 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp 


Frick Co., inc 


General Electric Co 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


General Motors Corp 
Frigidaire Div 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., In 
Aerodyne Div 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co 
Intern ai Harvester Co 
iron Fireman Mig. Co 
Joy Manufacturing Co 
Marley Co., inc., The 
Modine Mig. Co 
Pangbern Corp 
Phileo Corp 
Remington Corp 
Robertson, 4. H., Co., The 
Surtace Combustion C orp 
Ty une 
Typhoon Air Conditioning Co., tne 
U. 5. Air Conditioning Corp 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
6. F. Sturtevant Div 
Worthington Corp 
York Corp 
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FLEXIBILITY 


In our business of chemical coatings, 
the flexibility of the film is very often 
critically important 

The lacquer on fine furniture cannot 
be brittle, else it will “alligator’” with 
sudden temperature changes, chip off 
under accidental blows 

The coated fabric top of a convert 
must 


ible automobile permit re 


peated raising and lowering must 
endure the expansion and contraction 
which results from summer's sun and 
winter's cold 

The inks and coatings on today's 
beverage and food cans, bottle caps 
and jar closures are applied to flat 


sheets of metal, and must then with 


stand almost unbelievable distortion 


as automatic machinery shears, 


knurls, 


threads and solders to form the final 


stampa, punctures, bends, 
product by the millions. 

Flexibility is but one of many prob 
lems common to chemically-evolved 
surface films. On all of them we bring 
to bear a technical attack based upon 
a continuing research program... a 
program supplemented by practical 
lessons learned in serving many in- 
dustries over many years. 

If your product requires a chemical 
coating for protection, decoration or 
offer 


communication, we authority 


and long experience 
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The Interchemical-Mullen Distensi- 
bility Tester employs hydraulic pressure 
to distort lac quer films in measuring their 
ability to withstand 
tremes. It 


temperature ex 
produces deep “blisters” in 
coated panels at below-freezing tempera 
tures for precise ey aluation of the fracture 


of the film 


pom 


Interchemical 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36.N.Y 


1PI* and In-tag® Printing Inks © Interchemical® Industral Finishes ¢ Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon 
Papers and inked Ribbons + Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion* Refractory Clays 


*TRsOEMane 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK People tend to be more careless about their personal health during the 

summer than in winter. This is a big mistake. Lack of caution can lead 
MAY 28, 1955 to a variety of ailments that not only will curtail summer fun but can harm 
general health. 





One big danger—especially for desk-bound executives—-is overexercise 
in the high summer heat. It’s a lot easier than you may think to become 
the victim of a sunstroke or heat prostration. Either may occur during the 


A BUSINESS WEEK night, as well as in the daytime. 


Heat prostration is characterized by weakness, headache, blurred vision, 
mild muscular cramps, or irritability. Resting in a cool place and drinking 
SERVICE salt water or eating salt tablets should help you recover quickly. 


A sunstroke is a much more serious matter. Skin becomes hot, dry, and 
flushed; you'll probably experience a feeling of weakness, headache, dizzi- 
ness, nausea, or pain over the heart and stomach. Call a doctor immediately, 
and in the meantime remain cool and quiet. 


You're likely to hear of more cases of heart failure in the summertime. 
Like heat prostration and sunstroke, this can usually be traced to overexer- 
tion and too much exercise. Victims are usually people whose blood pres- 
sure is higher than it should be. 


The development of new drugs that assure better blood pressure con- 
trol and protection against heart attacks won’t be of much help if activities 
aren’t planned carefully. Remember, 52% of all U.S. deaths are from 
heart disease, and 40% of these are cases of hypertension. 


Poison ivy is one of the most common and irritating of all summer ail- 
ments. But remedies have been developed in recent years which have been 
effective in its relief. The newest and most successful of these is Zirnox— 
a combination of a potent antihistaminic and hydrous zirconium oxide in 
lotion form. It’s widely available for the first time this year. 


The best treatment for poison ivy is still the oldest: Stay away from it. 
And the best way to do this is to learn the plant’s characteristics—such as 
where it grows and what it looks like. 


If you've never had poison ivy, don’t be fooled in thinking you are 
immune. People can become allergic to it after years of “immunity.” And, 
if you’ve already had poison ivy, don’t think you’ve developed an immunity 
—this just doesn’t happen. 


Be careful how you acquire your summer tan. If you try to get it all 
in one day you'll suffer from sunburn, which, repeated over a period of 
years, is likely to lead to the development of skin cancer. Expose yourself 
gradually to the sun’s rays. For a fair, sensitive skin that doesn’t tan, use 
a protective cream to prevent burning. 


For hay fever sufferers, the development of a new drug, Biomydrin, 
which gives definite relief for this allergy, should be good news. One dose 
of Biomydrin, which you use in spray form, gives approximately four hours 
comfort. Experts say that hay fever sufferers can use the new drug as 
often as necessary with no effects of habituation or addiction. 
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Athlete’s foot, most prevalent during the summer, can best be pre- 
vented by careful drying of the feet and toes and use of talcum powder 
after bathing. 

Watch your eating habits. Infrequent and haphazard eating in hot 
weather may cause gastric upsets, sometimes of a serious nature. Irregular 
eating and unbalanced meals may arouse dormant ulcers. If this happens, 
see your doctor immediately. 

Food that has been inadequately refrigerated or is contaminated is 
likely to cause food poisoning. A recently developed remedy for this is 
kectil, a combination of antibiotics and sulfa. 


—e— 


There will be more talk about safety belts in automobiles. Chrysler’s 
recent announcement that it will sell a seat-belt “package” as extra equip- 
ment (BW—Apr.30’55,p34) is just the beginning. 

How effective is a seat belt in preventing injury in an auto crash? Up 
to 30 or 40 mph., it will keep the occupant from being hurled out of the car, 
help prevent his body from hitting inside projections. Above those speeds, 
it won't always do that. 


A big drawback of the seat belt is that it tends to jack-knife the wearer 
and throw his head forward. And the head is the most susceptible part of 
the body to injury. 

Auto designers recognize this. That’s why—even in the absence of 
seat belts—you see more and more flat surfaces on and above the dash. 
Studies show that the head can survive serious injury if it hits a flat surface 
that will dent. 


Chief value of seat belts is to protect kids against sudden traffic stops. 
That’s particularly true in view of the fact that safety people say that the 
most serious accidents happen on short auto rides—trips to the grocery 
store and the like—which your wife would be taking with the children. 


—o— 


A new Winchester rifle, called the Model 88, is said to be the world’s 
first rifle to combine the rapid fire of lever action with the power and 
accuracy of a bolt action. It has a rotating front-locking bolt, a one-piece 
stock, and side ejection to permit low mounting of a scope. 


The Model 88 takes the Winchester 308 cartridge, which is similar to 
the 30-06. Bullets of 110, 150, and 180 grain are availabie. The gun weighs 
6% Ib., sells for around $125. 


—eo— 


Surgery patients may no longer have to worry about after-effects of 
anesthetics. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., announced this week that it has 
developed a new anesthetic, viadril, from the steroids, which are a source 
of hormones. It is said to be completely free of side-effects, is easier and 
safer to use than other anesthetics. 


— 


Manners and modes: A new wrist watch has “indirect lighting.” Lumi- 
nous hands are fluorescent on the under side only. . . . Two out of three 
U.S. cars today have radios, compared with one out of three in 1941 .... 
Housewives made up the largest single group going to Europe last year. 
There were twice as many of them as any other group. 


OCootents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 28, 1565, lssue—Business Week, 180 W. 42nd St. New York. N.Y. 


HOLDTITE TAPES THAT 
SUPPORT A MAN'S WEIGHT 
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HOLDTITE RESISTS 
HIGH TEMPERATURES 


a few 
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HOLDTITE TAPES BAND TOGETHER 
SPECIAL MERCHANDISING 
TWO-PACKAGE OFFERS 
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HOLDTITE TAPES MAKE AIRTIGHT 
MOISTURE SEALS FOR 
CHEMICAL DRUMS 


of the 
feats 
performed b 


U.S.HOLDTIT E° 


pressure éensitive tapes 


the industrial wonder-worker! 


These amazing tapes are applied with just finger pressure. They 
bind, hold, mask, reinforce, protect and serve as indispensable 
tools for hundreds of uses in practically every known industry 
and service organization. Today, they are as indispensable as 
the telephone to the American way of life. U.S. Holdtite Tapes 
are well-named, because they never come loose by themselves; 
they must be removed. 


DRAMATIZED ABOVE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE JOBS 


U. 8. HOLDTITE TAPES PERFORM FOR INDUSTRY 
THERE ARE COUNTLESS MORE USES—EVERY DAY 
INDUSTRY CALLS UPON THESE TAPES TO PERFORM 
NEW AND UNUSUAL WONDERS. WE WOULD WEL- 
COME WORD FROM THE VAST ARMY OF PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE TAPE USERS, TELLING OF USES TO WHICH 
THEY PUT THESE TAPES. 


“U. 8.” Research perfects it...“U. 8.” Production builds it...U. 8S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES 


RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Hose + Belting + Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products + Oli Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings +« Grinding Wheels + Packings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coatings + Conductive Rubber + Adhesives + Roll Coverings *« Mats and Matting 








TOP COMPANIES: What’s Happened to Exed 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Charles &. Wilson, pres 
wee $626,300 





Herlew H. Curtice, pres. 
19686 $686,000 


Charles £. Wilson, pres 
1968 $280,234 


4. Cordiner, pres 
$218,726 








STANDARD OjL CO. (N.J.) 


, 1950 Eugene Holman, pres. 


$186,013 


M. J, Rathbone 


1984 "$163,357 





BELL SYSTEM 


leroy A. Wilson, pres. 
vse $159,861 


Cleo F. Craig, pres. 
1986 $206,890 


Here, Cuts There Add 








SWIFT & CO. 


John Holmes, pres 
$100,000 


CHRYSLER CORP. 


L. L. Colbert, pres 


wee $207,433 


L. t. Colbert, pres. 
1954 $250,000 
Dota: Securities & Exchange Commission. 
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Benjomin F. Fairless, pres 
950 $213,766 


Clifford F. Hood, pres. 


1986 $213,000 
















SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


Robert E. Wood, chm. 


1980 $116,270 






Theodore V. Houser, chm. 
1966 $133,046 







Up to Modest Gain 


The men pictured on these pages 
ire the chief executives of eight of the 
10 leading companies in the $1-billion- 
year sales club (omitting Ford Motor 
Co. and A&P, for which figures were 
not available). What happened to 
them and to their compensation be 
tween 1950 and 1954 is a capsule ver- 
sion of the over-all story in susINESS 
Week's annual roundup of executive 
pay 

Here's the change you find in the 
over-all picture in the four years: 

e The rise in average pay for jobs 
in the highest paid group in each of 
112 companies has been surprisingly 
mall—only about $9,000. In 1950, the 
average pay of top officers (including 
bonuses as well as salaries) was 
$165,821, against $175,045 last year. 

¢ Even so, there are more $100, 
000 and $200,000-a-vear men. And last 
year, 11 companies paid compensation 
in the $300,000-and-above | bracket, 
gainst eight in 1950. 

¢ About two-thirds of the com 
panies boosted the compensation of 
their top officers. The average hike 
was 21.5%—itrom $144,432 to $175, 
Not all companies treated their 


544 
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top executives so lavishly—some big in 
creases raised the average. 
¢ Balance—I'wo things kept the aver 
age level down. One was a shift in top 
personnel; about one-third of the com 
panies, for example, had different presi 
dents in 1954 as compared to 1950 
A new man often doesn’t get as much 
is his predecessor 

What's more, in a number 
industries and companies there 
significant pay cuts, as far as straight 
. go. Farm machinery, electrical 
manufacturing and appliances, retail 
chains, and textiles were standouts 
¢ Top Men-—Still at the top individu 
ally—$200,000 ahead of any other—was 
Pres. Harlow H. Curtice of General 
Motors Corp. Behind him, Eugene 
G. Grace of Bethlehem Steel Corp 
moved into second place ($590,515), 
followed by Crawford H. Greenewalt 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours; Samucl 
Bronfman of Seagrams; and Edward 
H. Little of Colgate-Palmolive 

¢ Downs and Ups—You can explain 
the cuts and the small net gain this 
way. Executive pay is often tied to 
sales or profits; 1950 was booming, but 
for many companies 1954 was one of 
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” 4elf’'s the chair 
with the 


Fiber Glass Base 


Sturgis steel chairs have 


joined the anti-noise crusade 
in offices... 

bases that are quite noiseless 
in motion over the roughest 
floors. Makes a Sturgis chair a 
sound investment, especially 
when you remember that a fiber 
glass base just can’t be harmed by 
abuse, 
never needs refinishing. Gray, green, 


with fiber glass 


never looks shabby, 


black, on 11 executive and 


stenographic models, 

Engineered for Long Life 
and Minimum Maintenance 
Nylon Thrust Bearing: takes a lifetime 
of swiveling. 

Ball Burnished Spindle Bearing: perfect /it 
for long life. 


Caster: oversize ball bear- 


ings, extra wide rubber wheels. 


STURLON® Finish On Metal Parts: 


10 to 20 


times as abrasion-resistant as other 


Manufactured in 


finishes, 
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POSTURE CHAIRS 


Sturgis, Mich. and Charieston, 5. C 


The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


THE STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie $1., Chicege 11, lilinois 


We'd like a copy of your illustrated fol- 
der on chairs with fiber glass bases, (5) 
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firm Nome 
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4 380,000° 
*Poyable in stock and cosh. five installments. 


45,600 
(Includes $8,968 for pension). 


70,000 
(inctudes $8,516 pension poyment). 


522,033 
516,300 


$300,900 
250,900 
115,450 


$143,449" 
70,000 -- 


$ 75,000 
40,000 


$126,700 
101,300 


Jr, ¥p.. worlerer* 
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$ 27,344 
21,875 


$154,044 
123,175 


$100,900 


90,000 
75,000 


$114,400 
53,500 


$569,056 
339,800 a 
337,226 -- 


$225,000 $219,115° 

120,000 -- 

101,918 -- 
pension); **pive $21,812 annwity 


$125,000 
85,000 
80,000 


$125,000 
70,000" 
66,000°* 


$137,208 
99,222 
107,490 


(Continued on page 190) 





Are you 
Building ? 
Remodeling ? 


engineered 


SAVE 


costs 


e HEATING 
e COOLING 
¢ MAINTENANCE 


SLecllile YEAR-ROUND 


DOUBLE WINDOW UNITS 


Are of extruded aluminum engineered 
to meet the special problems of pro- 
tection from heat, an. dust and noise, 
yet provide any needed amount of 
ventilation by adjustment of the sash. 
Windows are cleaned from inside, 
sash are self storing. No painting or 
puttying for a lifetime of use. Avail- 
able in double horizontal sliding; 
double, double bung and matching 
picture windows. 
Widely used in: 

homes « apartments ¢ hospitals 
« office buildings « dormitories 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE on 


An 


FLEET OF AMERICA 


NEW WALODITN ¥ ‘tA 


int 
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A BUSINESS NEEDS ALL 
THE HELP IT CAN GET 


Johnny can build a dream of a birdhouse. 
To satisfy future “home owners” he has 
made an investment in good equipment 
and raw materials. He also knows that 
tools and materials alone do not build a 
business . . . it takes a market . . . people. 
Advertising and personal selling do that 
job for him. 

We ali know Johnny is right. No matter 
how good the product, the buyer has to be 
sold. That is why a business needs all the 
help it can get to build acceptance for the 
company and its products in its markets. 
Progressive top management men make 
sure their company’s sales effort is sup- 
ported by a consistent, well-directed and 
properly-executed advertising program. 

Sales messages in Business Publications 
. . . edited for specific markets . . . reach 
not only the executives who buy, but also 
those who influence purchasing decisions. 
As a marketing ‘tool’ it has proven to be 
effective in widening existing markets, de- 
veloping new markets . . . making present 
investments safer and the company’s fu- 


ture more secure. Business Publication 
Advertising builds company recognition . . . 
breaks down buying resistance . . . builds 
sales and profits. It creates acceptance for 
the company’s products— makes their 
salesmen’s time more productive. 


THAT'S WHY WE suGGcrEsT: If you have a 
financial interest or responsibility in a 
company, you will want to encourage the 
company’s management in the use of ade- 
quate Business Publication Advertising. 


As an aid to business executives who are work- 
ing on plans for the future, the 
McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics has just published a 
24-page report entitled, “The 
American Economy — Prospects 
for Growth.”’ It takes a look ai 
the growth possibilities of our na- 
tional economy, and reviews the 
tremendous potentials for a num- 
ber of individual industries and 
fields. We will gladly mail you a 
copy without cost or obligation. 


Nic GRAW-HILL 


PUBLIGHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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1954 
Tete! 


$170,116 
123,600 
131718 


$135,000 
125,000 
90,000 


$ 50,000 


-- $178,365 
$ 8610 69,763 -- 
8410 69,763 -- 


$301,525° $301,525 $367,754 
68,651" 128,65) 166,868"* 
b vp 60,000 68 451° 128,651 165,401°*" 
*includes $39,329, $16,781 ond $16,781, respectively, under Profit Sharing Pian. 
**Poid to A. D. Kirklond, os v.9.; 
***paid to Owight Edwords as v.p. 


$107,800 
57,200 
57,717 


$110,000 
12,085° 99,585 
14738" 90,571 





$106,821 
92,821 


133,846 


4 90,000 -- 90,000 
098 for jon; **paid te Gen, Robert —. Weed os 
$10,268 pension payment). 








$125,000 
000 


-- 110,000 
man, v.p 107 000° -- 107,000 om 
000, $35,000, end $35,000, respectively, tor pension plan approved November, 1953. 
COPPER MINING CO. 
F. Kelley, chm.... $201,418 -~ $201 418 $202,130" 
152,016 -- 152,016 152,236°* 
poymen:; **poid te Wm. H. Heever os president (includes $464 pension 


$192,120 $141,620 
60,220 80,900° 


$161,700 $160,450 
146,900 123,350 


~—* $103,071 $108,820°* 
--° 77 333 79,335°° 
L 67,156 -* 67,156 76,282°* 
88 shores of stock to Stravs, 141 for Brownell, end 122 fer Geodwin poyeble in instoliments 
of employment 
, $4,195, 162 pension fund peyments, respectively. 
(Continued on page 194) 
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the tale of two cities 
— one city did eee 
one city did not! 


The city fathers of “the city that did” 
blueprinted the future, With the help 


of “the man from Layne” they pro- 
jected industrial and population 
growth into the years ahead and kept 
water supply ahead of demand, The 
result? continued progress 
accelerated prosperity 

On any question that relates to 
water, civic planners, as well as indus- 
try and agriculture, know that it is 


wise to “ask the man from Layne 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Me mphis 8, Tennessee 


Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 


Throughout the W orld 








a9 -Nal. ic 


‘209% '"' BETTER RESULTS 
OBTAINED WITH 


VAPOR BLASTING 


AS SURFACE PREPARATION 


Crow Sections of Steet, Chrome Ploted (Magnified 500 
times. Note better Bond of Vepor Blosting section, right. 


\f you're preparing surfaces for chrome, 
nickel, copper, ete., plating, Parkerlubriting, 
or other phosphate coatings, electropolishing 
or any other surface finish, you need Vapor 
Blast Liquid Honing ' , Provides “metal- 
lurgically clean” surfaces at high production 
speed removes materials impossible by 
chemical cleaning provides non-direc- 
tional matte finish that improves plate ad- 
hesion, often eliminating grinding and buff- 
in time 


Vapor Blast Liquid Honing can pay for it- 
sell in many operations in your plant, toe, 
Get the facts, or ask for a call from your 
nearby VB representative. 


VAPOR BLAST 
MFG, CO. 


3043 W. Atkinson Ave. 
Milwevkee 16, Wisconsin 


HURRICANE! 


Bome part 
of the 
staggering 
$163 millions 
lows due to 
last year « 
hurricanes 
was prevenle 
able with 
accurate 
advance 
warning 


YOU CAN DO SOMETHING! 


ew Krick-developed techniques now 

valid fe mts of hurricanes’ 

sand dates of cocurrence eix menths 

in advance! Hurricanes will affect busl- 

shipping. insurance and agricul 

tural terests from Maine to Texas, and 

thee ean affect you, Advance warning 

vill let you plan to avoid loss of life and 
educe propert damage 


NEW WARNING SERVICE! 


Thie ta what ou get: (1) Hurricane 
lates } ' through October 19656, 
ady f « now. (2) Monthly re- 
w and exter of forecasts through 
entire 1956 hurri ason. (3) Persen- 
alized short range daily warning service 
as iong a8 your interests are 
‘ from Maine to Texas, (4) 
ited Consultation 
rick clients wot thie servi 
1954. The out BO 
rane alimmoet for 
Hurricanes Carol as Edna were 
. tiv called 


bs “ 


" 


t 


T) cr ’ rea alyle com 
plet lov 


x range and eheort range 
warning service from NOW until 


tiv hurricane danger ie over ACT 
() t 


oughly 7 monthe) « only $804 
Wire er phone (collect) today! NOW! 
Simply say: START HURRICANE 
WARNING SERVICE IMMEDIATELY. 
DR. IRVING P. KRICK, 460 Sevth Broadway 
Denver, Colerede — Telephone: RAce 2-269! 
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Amore the nation’s 12 largest cities, and 12 largest 
metropolitan markets as well, Philadelphia has the highest per- 
centage of home ownership. 

Here is a great growing community of solid citizens. They are 
home-loving, home-owning family foiks who have the money to 
spend for the products they want. Their pride of ownership is 
reflected in their standards—in their needs, demands and purchases. 

The Evening and Sunday Bulletin is their favorite newspaper. 
To all the contents of a great metropolitan newspaper, The Bulletin 
adds its distinctive and characteristic reporting of local news. 

This is one of the many reasons why, in Greater Philadelphia’, 
The Bulletin delivers more copies to more people every seven days 
than any other newspaper. 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s favorite newspaper—Philadel- 
phians buy it, read it, believe it and respond to its advertising. 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


*14-County A. B.C. Clty and Retail Trading Zone 


— 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philedeiphie, Filbert and Juniper Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave. 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferquion Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta © LosAngeles * San Francisco 











THINKING ABOUT 
FOREIGN SALES? 


A 79-man staff of experienced 
marketing research and busi- 
ness analysts, strategically lo- 
cated in 52 foreign cities, is 
ready to develop the informa- 
tion you need to put your ex- 
port program on a more prof- 
itable footing. 


Whether you need a broad mar- 
ket survey... an intensive inves- 
tigation of some special sales 
problem . . . data about competi- 
tive products, prices and terms 
. » » Objective appraisal of your 
present methods of distribution 
..» evaluation of your agents... 
field reports about the end-use of 
your products .. . checks on regu- 
lations and legislation . . . our 
organization can produce the an. 
swers in a short time and at mini- 
mum expense. 


Overseas Business Services, a unit 
of McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, has since 1949 been 
executing confidential on-the- 
spot research assignments. Every 
project is carefully planned to 
satisfy the individual client's 
exact requirements. 


Write for booklet telling bow we can 
help increase your foreign sales. 





—— Olt COMPANIES 
1954 1950 
Selery Bonus Totel Tote! 

STANDARD Off CO. (IND.) 

Robert E. Wilson, chm...... $17t 468 — $171,368 $149,970" 

Alonzo W. Peake, pres..... 161038 -- 161,038 140,368° 

Frank ©. Prior, ex. v.p...... 145,709 -- 145,709 — 
*inciudes $17,470 and $17,868, respectively, pension payment. 

ANDARD Oll CO. IN. J.) 

ooaae chm....... $195000 $18,225" $213,225 $185,439°* 
mM J, Ae meg PPOs... nee 150,000 13,357" 163,357 209,916t 

* na eepaig e 7 w a es ; $26,801 danden ( poy 
‘ah @ president actud. 1 AE wool aguas 
THE TEXAS CO. 
J. S. Leach, chm.........- . $165,000 -- $165,000 $150,000" | 
Augustus C. Long, pres..... ieee eed conane 140,000° 
oie ek mee ws dalnahe cheirme **peid to Harry T. Klein os president. 
WATER ASSOCIATED Oil CO. 

a yep byaesee . $ 78,777 as $78,777" $ 65,815°* 
L. F. Boyer, Vp... eee ee eee . $8,104 —— 58,184° 47 456°* 
H. A. Jackson, ¥.p.....-.-++ 41,761 I 41,76)° 51,120°*° 

Cay otk 

UNION Off CO. OF CALIF. 

Reese H, Taylor, pres....... $125,000 “= $125,000 $100,000 

W. &. Stewart, Jr, ex. vp... 90,000 a 90,000 70,000 

A. ©, Rubel, vp... eee ee 75,00 oe 75,000 60,000 
PAPER PRODUCTS 

CROWN TELLERBACH CORP. (Yeor Ending Apr. 30, 1954) 

J. 0. Zellerboch, pres....... =e $102,300 50,900 
H. L, Zellerbach, ex, v.p..... 76450 — 76,650 
D. S. Denmon, v.p.......-- 56,300 as 56,300 — 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

John H. Hinman’........- 50,000 = $150,000 $150,000 
Herrison &. Weaver, Ist v.p. $25,000 = 125,000 125,000 
Richard C. Doone’*....... -- 109,472 -- 

“President vatil Mey 12, then chairman, **Vice president vntil Moy 12, then president. 

. REGIS PAPER CO. 

a - K. Ferguson, pres.-chm. $100,800 -—  $100800 §$ 77,500° 
Edward &. Oot, Se VBev cae a 60,280 40,000° 

*Pivs $16,589 ond , fespectively, pension poyments. 

RADIO & TELEVISION 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
Devid Sornoff, chm...... a = $200,000 $200,000 . 
Frank M, Folsom, pres.....- 145,000 21 434° 1866434 163,917" 

 hghose ng eevee -- 135.000 -- 

*Part cash, cort RCA common; ** includes $9,334 pensicn payment 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC 
Edward ®, Murrow, director $306,411 - $306,411 $135,206 
frank Stanton, pres........ 250,836 -- 250,836° 164,871 
Wm. 5, Poley, chm........- 200,000 -- 200,000° 117413 

*Pive $12,335 ond $16,526, respectively, in pension payments. 

PHILCO CORP. 

Wm. Balderston, chm....... $ 68,750 $ 49,000 $117,750" =o 

Jomes H. Cormine, pres. 106,250" 193,750°* 

John M. Otter, ex. ¥.p....+- ae ua 29 an eaeeaniios 155,G00"" 
common '. 

oopeid te ee coast ood Geta an ¥.p., respecti-ely. . 

a RETAIL CHAINS 

W. 7. GRANT 5 
Edword Staley, pres........ $130,782 — $130,782 $120,476" 
Louis C. Lustenberger, ex. v.p. 97,132 -- 97,132 93,950°" 
: eae pani 2 $10,467 pension) peak tne: tenis - ite 

“Fe naar cenesenis ©> "pone te 4, kattuabonpen an vp. Uleciodee $4,598 pansion). 

S. S$. KRESGE CO. 

Ff. P. Willioms, pres........ $ 75,000 a $ 75,000 $ 80,000° 
R. D. Kresge, vp... . 0.05. 50,000 ae 50,000 75,000° 
H, J, Uverance, v.p........ -- 50,000 oom 

*Paid te 0. C. Fisher as president and C. E. Holzworth os v.p., respectively. 

7 geome oe 
4. Penney, te enn eee -_ oo -—- -—= 
A. W. Hughes, pres........ —— -- reyes $103,200 

Mock, ! ? -- o~< 

RO ea 

fF. W. WOOLWORTH CO. . e : 
James 1. Leftwich, pres... 86.684 om 86,684 $224,026 
Alfred |. Corawell, chm..... 100,000 -- ae 200,000° 

‘. . 92,597 -— - 
aden i. Geeth oo eates ond C. W, Deyo as chairmer 
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1954 1950 
Selery Bonus Total Tete! 
ARMCO STEEL CORP. : 
W. W. Sebold, pres........ $245,048 -- $245,048 $255,906" 
Chos. ®, Hook, chm........ pe -- pom e eae 
L , ox. ¥, ‘ os 175 ’ ad 
ome taaree $44,996, ond $92,213, respectively, ie pension peyments 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 
Eugene G. Grace, chm..... $150,000 $440,815 $590,415 $464,321 
Arthur 6. Homer, pres...... 120,000 367,347 487,347 381,932 
Robert E. McMoth, v.p...... 75,000 293,876 368,876 a 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. (Yeor Ended june 30, 1954) 
A. F. Fronz, pres........ ee» 196,175 — 116,175 49,508 
(os ex. v.p.) 
Franklin Berwin, v.p....... 45,550 ao 45,550 36,725 
KAISER STEEL CORP. (Yeor Endad june 30, 1954) 
J. L, Ashby, v.p-gn. mang... 69,270 ae $ 69,270" -- 
Geo, 8. McMeons, v.p...... 43,883 -- 43,863° -- 
¢F  Uie.ckbe maw 37,550 == 37, 550° a 
*Pivs $3,824, $2,322, and $2,203, respectively, in pension payments. 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. 
C. tb, Austin, pres.......... $100,000 $ 30,780 $130,780 aed 
Ben. Moreell, chm......... 150,000 36,572 186,572 126,042 
A. J, Hazlett, ex. v.p....... 90,000 18,425 108,625 70,425° 
*Poid to C. L. Austin os executive vice-president. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
T. M. Girdier, chm......... $306,000 -- $300,000 $279,166° 
C. M. White, pres.......... 300,000 -- 300,000 258,333" 
T. F. Patton, 'st v.p......... 160,000 — 160,000 97,500°* 
*Plus $2,406 ond $64,095, respectively, in pension poyments. 
' **Poid to J. M. Schlendor! (plus $35,739 In pension poyments). 
| NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Ernest T. Weir, chm...... . $260,406 -- $260,606 $459,025 
| Thomas E. Millsop*........ 260416 ~- 260,616 369,025°* 
' George ®. fink, urs: 128,535 -- 178,535 458,975""* 
"As vice t, thes ident 4 @ George R. Pink. 
«1A view: president ‘(plus $20,115 5 pension payment). 
U. 5. STEEL CORP. 
Benjomin Foirless, chm..... $259,200 = $259,200 $173,477° 
Clifford F. Hood, pres...... 213,000 -- 213,000 222,897°* 


*Poid to Irving S$. Olds os choirmon (includes $6, 7 pension poyment). 
**Faid to Benjamin Foirless os p $4,931 +) 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE CO. 





pe pey 








J. L. Movthe, pres.*....... $186,537 -- $186,537 $126,667°* 
Wolter E. Watson, Ist vp... 124,358 == 124,358 91,000 
* Become president after April 25, 1950; ** paid te Frank Purnell os prasident and then cheirmen. 
TEXTILES 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
J. Spencer Love, chm....... $127,000 $ 2839" $129,439 $250,000 
J. C. Cowen Jr., v. chm..... 75,000 2,130° 77,130 235,000 
(es pres.) 
Walter E. Greer, Jr. ex. v.p. 85,000 1,704° 86,704 -- 
Herbert Keiser, ex. v.p..... 97000 244° 99,044 -- 
*Profit-sharing pien 
4. P. STEVENS a co., INC. 
J. P. Stevens, Jr., chm....... $ 60,000 -- $ 80,000 = 
Joseph Sutherland, pres..... 80,000 — 80,000 ne 
Wilbert J, Corter, ex. v.p... 80,000 — 80,000 $ 80,000 
Raymond G. Emery, ex. v.p. 80,000 = 80,000 80,000 
UNITED MERCHANTS & MFRS., INC. (Yeor ending June 30, 1954). 
J. W. Schwab, pres......... $100,000 $256,366 $356,366 $381,930° 
A. Horry Feidmon, v.p...... 40,300 122,878 163,178 174,315* 
*Pivs $18,444 ond $16,527, ctively, for sion poy 
TIRE & RUBBER COMPANIES 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Horvey 5. Firestone, Jr. chm. $155,000 a $155,000 $162,000~ 
lee ee _ bd} OdRee's 130,000 -- 130,000 132,000° 
John Shea, v.p............ 102,000 a 102,000 105,000° 
+ inchodes $27,600, ¥ 523,000, ond $17,500, respectively, of deferred contingent pay ofter retirement. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
E. J. Thomas, pres......... $190,082 a $190,082 $159,185 
P. W. Litchfield, chm....... 141,093 -- 141,093 125,000 
R. S. Wilson, v.p.......... 131,255 -- 131,255 107,269 
8B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
John Collyer, chm.......... $235,000 == $235,000 $235,000° 
W. &. Richardson, pres..... 161467 -- 161 667 -- 
J. W. Keener, ¥.9.......... 110,00 -- 110,006 105,900" * 
*Paid os cheirman ond sresident; **peld to J. J. Newmen os ¥.9. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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FIVE PAYLOADER® 
valits spark production 
et Mueller Brass Co. 





Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, 
Michigan got its first “PAY- 
LOADER" in 1947 -—and now has 
five. All are kept busy at many 
kinds of material handling tasks: 
unloading box cars and trucks; 
scooping-up, carrying and dumping 
metal scrap, chips, sand, drums and 
bales; removing snow. 


Mueller’s increasing profitable in- 
vestment in “PAYLOADER” per- 
formance is paralleled in hundreds 
of other industrial plants. It will 
also pay you to find out how 
“PAYLOADER” proven perform- 
ance can cut material handling costs 
in your operations, There's a nearby 
Distributor ready to show you, and 
there are seven “PAYLOADER” 
sizes up to 2 cu. yd. (3 Ton) ca 
pacity. The Prank G. Hough Co., 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ll. 


~“@ 


PAYLOADER’ C) 


monutoctured by 
THE FRANK GG. HOUGH CO. 
700 SUNNYSIDE AVE., LIGERTYVILLE, ILL. 


(onreny 

















c| << The Solution of Man- 

ement Men's Problems 

0% $ . 

Pull iahed weekly—closee 18 days in adoance Rate #5 #5 

per time (82.08 per lime for position wonted afs), mint 

mom 2 lines Allow 6 average words as line ; count @ words 

f bor member, Address bee number replica ¢/¢ Business 

Week to office nearcet wou NEW YORK, 340 W. 48nd Mt 

CHICAGO, 620 N. Michigan Ave., BAN FRANCISCO, 65 
Post a 


EMPLOYMENT 


== Selling Opportunity Offered —— 
Distriduters—U.$., Canede—65 yr. mfr. indus- 

af fial, recordin thermometer self -oper 
“ « slators hw 658s Bus aoe Week 


Execuiive Employment Service ——— 
Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 


ma* Nation's largest agency offers conAden- 
al t to Ce ioe, Write giv 
education and experiene Free pa 
° yers send complete job description 
re Mxecutivs Maechange 116 Bo. Michigan, 
Chicago 6, Iilinots 


<== Positions Wanted ———-—— 
Chief Industrial Engineer seeks return to 


rica in Management position Pw 6404 
itue 


Engineer available 25 yeors in the 
chemical processing business who is 
to bulld an weanigation from th 
direct the work effort and measure 
Presently n charge of a multi- 
ngineering organization. PW-6198, Buasi- 
ness Week 


Young executive with broad problem solving and 

reanizing experience aeekes career 

with adva nent opportunities, Now 

ne division manager of ing mfer 
Musiness Week 


Divector of Engineering, £4. now L 

' re relocation years of well rounded 
ex rience ‘n pr u development with out 
standing record in electro-mechanicail engir ' 
ne Excellent administrator and organizer 
Ver creative, many patente and inventions 
Coet and quality conscious. Only top level po- 
. ne considered, PW -6618, Kiusiness Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? § All Lenguages, Ce 5 
Manvala, Advertisements, Film SBeripts, Sales 


Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
; eas correspondence, typed n your own 
erhead. Technical and industrial material a 
ecialty backed by years of experience. Write 
reeas Business Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inte 
onal Corporation, 330 Weat Sireet, New 
a4, New York 


Petented products available for manufacture. 
Ww ’ 


Digest Cl, Box 2052, Austin, Texsaa 


Registered Patent Attorney —-—— 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
G. Milter, 64 8W4, Warner Bide... Wash. 4, I 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


-_ 
flectronies: A New England Community con- 
” xt a modern electronics building in a fine 
juetrial park with funds from ite charitable 
rporation, and witl arrange for training of 
r and reerultment of engine 
aboratory of M.1.T. and other r 
’ » half mile away Five year writ 
takes Highly trained etaff can « 
rt views on plant lecation in confidence 
tustrial executives only should inquire. 18-6505 
tusiness Week 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Walworth 





Motor 
thre 18” Details furnished 
; wire or phone Purchasing 
exes City Refining, Ine P. ©, Box 1271, 
Texas City, Texae, PH 66-4451 


CAPITAL TO INVESI 


Stock mortgage, , 
working capital: Expansion financed Sy Field 
14 way, N. Y¥., 36, N. ¥, WI T-7296 


your . 
es) situation N. Friedman, ¢44-4th Ave 


Cepite!l fer business. Any situation or 
s.¥ 1é Mil 44-3238 
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THE TREND 





Government and Business 


Everyone knows that government has encroached on 
private enterprise. But it took a special task force of 
the Hoover Commission to spell out, in detail, the real 
extent of the government's infiltration into business. 
Titled “Business Enterprises,” the new study reveals that 
the government is engaged in everything from shipbuild- 
ing and scrap metal producing to the manufacture of 
ice cream and eye glasses, 

According to the study, the Defense Dept. alone has 
over 2,500 different activities that cost over $15-billion. 
Non-defense agencies also operate a vast number of 
publicly owned enterprises. Thus, by any yardstick, 
Washington is in business ina big way. 

The report declares that some of the enterprises run 
by the Defense Dept. can be justified on military and 
security grounds. But many more, it feels, are com- 
pletely unjustifiable. There is nothing “classified” about 
bread baking, for example. Nor is there any need to 
maintain clothing manufacturing plants when private 
enterprise can do the same job better and cheaper. 

Government, says the report, is meant to have regu- 
latory and protective functions over business. It is not 
supposed to be a producer in its own right. Yet until 
the advent of the Eisenhower Administration, the gov- 
erament was an increasingly powerful competitor 

This trend has now been reversed. There is still a 
long way to go, though, before government enterprise 
is reduced to an essential minimum. Moreover, the 
government has become entrenched in so many varied 
enterprises that any withdrawal is bound to bring con- 
siderable economic stress and strain. This must be 
taken into account. 

We need thoughtful and consistent policy along the 
lines recommended in the Hoover report. We need 
action, too, Now is the time to begin. 


Thinking Ahead on Taxes 


Acting on the assumption that tax reductions are 
in prospect for next year, the Committee for Economic 
Development has issued a special study, “Federal Tax 
Issues in 1955.” It emphasizes the importance of 
making an early start on tackling the complex problems 
involved in reducing taxes. 

With an election year ahead, CED observes that “tax 
changes adopted for short-run political advantage are 
always dangerous on economic and ethical grounds,” Its 
own recommendations stress economic good sense rather 
than political expediency. 

Taxes, CED avers, must be geared to over-all budget 
policy. It favors setting rates that would balance the 
budget at a high level of unemployment. And it states 
that if additional expenditures can be avoided next year, 
it will be possible to have a “substantial reduction in 
tax rates.” 


When taxes are cut, the study urges that top priority 
be placed on lowering individual tax rates. 

It recommends relatively greater reductions in the 
upper tax brackets. The CED points out that most of 
the dollar benefits would in any case go to the majority 
in the lower brackets. Giving greater relief to the 
minority, however, would stimulate investment and thus 
help insure a growing economy with benefits to everyone. 

This line of thinking will not appeal to those who 
favor a political approach. The political way is to raise 
taxes most on upper brackets when taxes as a whole 
are being raised and to lower them least on the same 
brackets when taxes are being lowered. Over the years 
this process has led to serious inequities and outright 
distortions which any objective observer recognizes. 

Considerable progress was made when the tax laws 
were revised last year. But a good deal more needs to 
be done before we can enjoy a tax system that makes 
sense. Taxes, like death, are inevitable. But they should 
not be everlastingly unfair and discriminatory. 


Best Man for the Job 


After a searching inquiry into his background and 
his professional competence, and a nationwide canvass 
for alternative candidates who could equal his quality, 
Ewan Clague is the man Pres. Eisenhower and Labor 
Secy. Mitchell have decided they want as Commissioner 
ot Labor Statistics. 

Clague held this post from 1946 up until last August 
when his term expired. Then, because it is a good job 
—well paid by government standards and carrying con- 
siderable prestige—the politicians claimed it for patronage 
purposes. Sen. Martin of Pennsylvania, Clague’s home 
state, let it be known that he would oppose his reappoint- 
ment. And, up to now, Clague has been working as 
special assistant to Mitchell while an “acting commis- 
sioner” headed the BLS. 

The work of BLS has become increasingly important 
to industry. Thousands of employers use its Consumers 
Price Index (“cost of living” figures) for making wage 
determinations. Its manpower and employment figures 
influence marketing, plant location, and other vital 
managerial decisions. It is the only authoritative source 
for facts on strikes, wage levels, and collective bargaining 
terms. For such an agency to be devoted to anything less © 
than the very highest professional standards would be 
downright dangerous. 

In renominating Clague, the White House has with- 
stood partisan political pressure in a good cause. Sen. 
Martin is to be commended for withdrawing his objec- 
tion to the appointment. All that remains is for the 
Senate to confirm the man who appears to be the best 
qualified available. The business community has a con- 
siderable interest in seeing that it is done. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems... 


THE LATEST MEMBER of the Fafnir Line of 
Rubber-Cushioned Pillow Blocks features 
two-piece pressed stee! housing patented 
Piya-Seais factory pre-iubrication (no more 
needed 


rATNID 


Wrap sound-absorbing rubber around a Fafnir Wide 
Inner Ring type Ball Bearing with its remarkable Self 
Locking Collar and you have the formula for quieting 
air conditioning systems. This combinaticn is extremely 
simple, economical, and efficient. It’s winning widespread 
acceptance among makers of air conditioning equipment 
as the effective solution to tricky sound problems 
Solving bearing problems is our day-to-day business 
... has been for over forty years. Do you have a bear- 


ing problem? Perhaps we can help you find the most 


effective solution on a practical cost basis, too, 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn, 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 











—— 


READY TO SERVE YOU NOW! 


Motions cost money 








---~Pre-assembled. serow and lock washer ~~~ 





SHAKEPROOF® LOCK WASHERS AF 
SPECIALLY ‘DESIGNED FOR SEMS 








